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jultitudinous contribution 
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naturally anxious that the public should buy my book, and not 


to Australasian bibliography, for 
a big book of my own about Australia 
and I am 


coming out in the autumn. 


the hooks of other people 


Meanwhile, if “ W. M.S. 
of opinion, but of cut and dried matter-of-fact, let him obtain 
the Australian Handbook (incorporating New Zealand, Fiji, 
and New Guinea), which is published by Gordon and Gotch, of 
In this handbook he will find a whole 
of information touching the climate and products of 
tariffs, 
diamonds, 


requires an exhaustive work, not 
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Australia, its fauna and flora, its customs, and 


annual gold, silver, tin, wool, tallow, 


yield of 


apples, wheat, jam, wines, and coals. My correspondent’s 
further and curious query touching verandahs in Australia 
answer next week, because 


I must the question has some- 


thing to do with “ Hobson-Jobson,” and I must study the 
Anglo-Indian word-book more intently before I return to the 
subject of the verandah and the meaning of the «< 4 itself. 

The inaugural ceremony associated with the new Tower 
Bridge, which it is fondly hoped may to some extent relieve 
the now fearfully congested traffic, seems to have been what 
the Americans term “a little mixed.” The Prince of Wales was 
to have driven the first pile of the new structure; instead of 
doing 80, his Royal Highness laid the first stone of the bridge 
that is to be. Civie rule, 
admirably managed ; all the personages in ceremonial 
have had prolonged experience of shows and pageants, and 
do their spiriting skilfully and efficcentiy. 
Monday, June 21, were unfortunately marred by hitch after 
hitch. 


and vanitics are. as a 
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The proceedings on 


* Rosamond’s Bower,” so my friend Miss Geneviéve Ward 
tells me, is to be the title of Mr. Godwin’s “ arrangement” of 
Lord Tennyson's * Becket,” a representation of which is to be 
given in London next month by Lady Archibald Campbell. 
I have been away so long from home that I do net know 
whether her indefatigable Ladyship has yet produced al fresco 

“Comus,” “The Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “Love in a Village,” and “The Beggars’ Opera.” 
There should be no difficulty in getting up an open-air 
arrangement of the immortal lyric satire which made Gay 
rich, and Rich gay. “ Becket,’ as arranged by that accom- 
plished expert in archeology Mr. E. W. Godwin, should be a 
very grandiose and impressive function. Lady Archibald will, 
Fair Rosamond ; Miss Ward, it goes 


“arrangements” of 


of course, be charming as 
without saying, will be bland, passionate, and occasionally 
terrific as Queen Eleanor; while King Henry, for which part 
Lord Kilmorey was originally cast, will be played by that 
excellent dramatic artist Mr. W. H. Vernon. 


I do not purpose witnessing Mr. Godwin's “ arrangement.” 
neither am I going to write any more about it, having aban- 
doned the pursuit of dramatic criticism; ror have I read Lord 
Tennyson's * Becket,” nor do I mean to read it. Thought is free. 
I prefer to read and re-read and re-re-read “ In Memoriam,” and 
* Elaine,” and “ Vivien,” and “* Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” The 
plays of modern poets are,.as a rule, poor things. I once saw— 
at the Globe, I think—a play by Lord Tennyson, called “ The 
Promise of May”; and, notwithstanding the admirable acting 
of Mrs. Bernard-Beere and Mr. Hermann Vezin, “ The Promise 
of May” made me feel very bad. So did, in degree, “ The 
Cup,” at the Lyceum; only that famous silver bowl was 
wreathed with flowers of soul by Henry Irving and the incom- 
parable Ellen Terry; and then there was that wondrous 
architectural tableau of the interior of the temple of the 
Ephesian Artemis, in the ordinance of which Mr. James 
Knowles, of the Vinctecuth Century, took so large and so 
useful a part 


Mem.: The dreariest play from the pen of a distinguished 
writer that I ever witnessed was the “ Philip Van Artevelde” 
of the late Sir Henry Taylor, which was produced at the 
Princess's Theatre about forty years ago, I should say. 
William Chariecs Macready played the leading part; but it 
was a long time ere he could persuade Mr. John Medex Maddox 
to bring out “Philip Vaan Artevelde.” When the pondcrou: 
play was at length produced, Maddox mounted it on a scale of 
then almost unexampled spleadour. One of the tableaux in 
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had a strange liking for him ; but that the illustrious tragedian 
had ar ld way of showing his partiality 
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Beast.” 
part in Sir Henry Taylor's play, and on the second night of 


for a young actor 


will be evident nt that he habitually addressed my 


deceased relative a My brother played a subordinat 
of the disastrous drama, Macready, leaning 
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on my kinsman’s shoul pointing to the diminished 
mob of famished Flemings, whispered to him, “ Beast, Famine 
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1884, and November, 1885. I followed pretty closely 
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returned from a triumphantly 
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in her from the Pacific, 
all through Australia 
found she had left 
for her genius and esteem for her 
Melbourne, she did a ¢ 


passion in that Marvellous City by 


footsteps 
and 
ration character. Ere 
leaving reat work of mercy and com- 
organising, at the Town 
Hall, a performance of “ Antigone.” for the benefit of the 
funds of the Melbourne Hospital for Women. ‘The entertain- 
ment was under the direct auspices of Lady Loch, the wife of 
his Excellency Sir Henry Loch, Governor of Victoria, and the 
net result has been the addition. to the funds of the charity in 
question of not less than five thousand pounds. A little bird has 
August next, Miss Ward will 
undertake, before retiring from the stage, a final campaign in 
the United States. 


pany from England with her. 


whispered to me that, about 


I hope she will take a good working com 


What is a * Lady Felon”? 
felon, I suppose, although not what is conventionally termed 
Did she not steal a hors 
the seas for the term of 
a ticket-of-leave, and ultimately a free pardon? 


Well, Margaret Catchpole was a 


+, and get transported beyond 
Did she not obtain 
Did she no‘ 


a lady. 
her natural life? 
marry, and live happily ever afterwards? Are not some of her 
descendants living in Tasmania this very day ; and did not the 
teverend Ingram Cobbold write a most graphic and touching 
narrative of the adventures of the Suffolk heroine ? 


Sut the “ lady felon” whom I have in my mind is no love- 
lorn horse-stealer. If you wish to know what manner of lady 
is this felon. you must read a booklet just put forth by 
Macmillan, entit!ed “ Letters from Donegal, in 
Lady Feion” ; edited by Colonel Maurice, Professor of Military 
History at the Royal Staff College. The perusal of these 
letters tanght me, in three quarters of an hour, more 
the real condition of rural Ireland than I could have learned 
from plodding through five hundred newspaper and magazine 
Colonel Maurice's introduction is a lucid, temperate 


I886, by a 


about 


articles, 
exposé des motifs of these deeply interesting letters. 


I read in a great daily paper (always in connection with the 
Tower Bridge pageant, where the first pile was not driven, 
—“As may be 
suppcsed, the conspicuous uniforms were those of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, seldom seen in their full blossoming of quaint 
[ was not a spectator of the Tower Bridge cezc- 


but where the first stone was laid) as follows :- 


splendour.” 
mony; but I will go bail, as the saying is, that there were no 
Yeomen of the Guard there. Another great daily paper (the 
Times) in its account of the function, incidentally alludes to 
the Beefeaters. The undersigned is prepared to lay Lombard- 
street to a China Oran ze that there were no Beefeaters present. 
The much -medalled veterans in quaintly splendid garb 
whom the gentlemen of the press mistook for Yeomen of the 
Guard or Beefeaters, were in all probability the Tower 
Warders, a totally distinct and different corps, under different 
command, and fulfilling different functions from those of the 
halberdiers who precede the Queen's carriage when her 
Majesty goes forth in state; although the Tower Warders 
wear nearly the same costume as do their brethren at the West- 
End, and are drawn from the same class—that of deserving 
non-commissioned officers of long standing. 


The carefulest mental study that I ever made of a Tower 
Warder was in front of the little church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, within the Tower, on the occasion of the funeral of 
Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne. But when I had finished 
taking stock of the aged warrior’s costume—his scarlet 
doublet barred with gold, and with the Royal cognisance and 
cypher blazoned on back and breast, and the red hose, the 
rosettes, and the low-cut shoes: the white and red roses of 
York and Lancaster encircling the low-crowned velvet 
hat—when I had taken in all this I noticed one curious 
addition which the old gentleman had made to his 
medieval garb, and a most atrocious solecism it seemed 
to me. Inside his neatly-goffered Elizabethan ruff he 
wore a pair of stand-up collars—* gills,” as we used to call 
them when we were boys—Gladstonian collars. Oddly enough, 
the selfsame solecism may be noticed in Lawrence’s superb 
full-length portrait of George IV. in the Robes of the Garter. 
I have only a carte-de-visite photograph of the engraving from 
the portrait; but, scanning it intently through a powerful 
magnifying-glass, I was able to make out the “stand-up” 
within the small ruff. 


Mem.: I wonder how many K.G.’s possess the full Robes 
of the Garter. The Robe itself. of Garter-bluc velvet, with 
its white satin lining, gold emblazoned badge, collar, and 
George, every K.G. possesses,.as a matter of course. It 
was in such a robe, over a General’s uniform, that 
I saw the Prince of Wales married, four-and-twenty year 
ago. But it is the undergarb of a K.G. that I mean ; the dre: 
that we sce in Lodge's pictures of the personages who figured 
at the coronation of George IV. Modern painters and 
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sculptors are getting somewhat hazy as to the precise details 
dress. The full-l ngth of Earl Grey in the 
robes of the Garter, which adorns the hall of the Reform 
Club, is “O.K.” The gilt statue which forms the centre- 
piece of the Albert Memorial ix in one particular incorrect— 
the shoes are ornamented with buckles instead of rosettes. 


of this gorgeou 


Touching the Yeoman of the Guard, or Beefeater. Every- 
body knows that his popular name is simply a corruption of 
Bu ficticr, or guardian of the sideboard. Once only have I seen 
two Yeomen of the Guard keeping watch and ward over the 
Royal buffet. That was in St. George's Hall, Windsor, 
when her Majesty gave a state banquet to the ill-fated Tsar 
Alexander II., who paid these shores a visit the 
marriage of his daughter to the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
sideboard was heaped high with massive and antique gold 
plate; no silver-gilt, mind, but real gold. The Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths cannct boast. I believe, a complete 
service of gold. 


after 


soon 


In the matter of curry and curry stuff, letters continue to 
flow in on this spicy subject. “ Where,” writes L. W. B., from 
the Cigar Club, Waterloo-place, “can I get a decent recipe for 
anything approaching the curries served, say, at the Byculla 
Club at Bombay, or, better still. by a worthy soul who used. 
many years ago, to cater for the naval officers’ bungalow 
at Sober Island, Trincomalee?” ‘* A  Peppery Indian 
Doctor,” another of my curry-correspondents. writing from 
the Hotel du Louvre, Paris, is enthusiastic on the subject of a 
“moist” Madras prawn curry. At least a dozen more corre- 
spondents impetuously demand curry recipes. Ail I can say is. 
“Bide a wee.” I am thinking out the whole subject, and 
getting together the cookery-books in which curry is treated 
of ; and next Friday a jury of experts are coming to my house 
to eat curry and rice. G. Ass, 








THE OLD ESSAYISTS. 

On April 12, 1709, Richard Steele published the first number 
of the Zatlvr ; two years later he began the Spectator, which 
survived till the end of 1712, and then the reckless, versatile 
editor started the Guardian, which lived till the end of 
October, and was followed by the Lng/ishman, which gave 
place to the Lurer, a paper that, during its brief butterfly 
existence, had a rival in the Reader. Steele’s passion for 
setting on foot new publications seems unbounded. One 
journal follows another in rapid succession ; and when we 
say that after the PReadvr came Town - Talk, Tea-Table, 
Chit-Chat, the Spinster, and the Theatre, it will be seen 
that “the sprightly father of the English essay ” expended 
on the art he loved no small amount of energy. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that Sir Richard’s literary reputa- 
tion upen the two earliest children of his invention, 
the Zatler and Spectator, especially on the JZatler, As the 
post left London only three times a week—namely, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays—the 7utler appeared on those days. 
It consists of 271 numbers, and, though assisted by Addison, 
Steele was by far the largest contributor to the periodical he 
had originated. For the Spectator, on the other hand, Addison 
writes 274 papers, and Steele 236. 

The fertility of Steele’s invention was remarkable, and it 
was displayed in business life as well as in literature ; but like 
most projectors, it was his lot to sow the seed while others 
reaped the harvest. With a noble freedom from jealousy, he 
confesses that the finest papers in these periodicals are from 
the pen of his friend, who performed his part with such force 
of genius, humour, wit, and learning, * that I fared,” he writes, 
* like a distressed prince who calls in a powerful neighbour to 
his aid ; I was undone by my auxiliary ; when I had once called 
him in, I could not subsis without dependence on him.” It was 
a generous statement, and it was not without truth. Beyond con- 
troversy, the greatest essayist of the last century is Addison : and 
up to the present day he has but one superior in this exquisite 
form of literary workmanship. It would be, perhaps, unjust to 
bring the author of “Sir Roger de Coverley” into competition 
with “ Elia,” but, apart from that incomparable writer, for 
delicacy of humour, for mastery of language, for beauty of 
thought, for happiness of invention, for the charm which 
holds the reader captive as by a strain of music heard and 
loved in the days of youth and joy, Addison, though endowed 
with an intellect more refined than wealthy, deserves all the 
praise he has received. It is only when Lord Macaulay, in 
his exaggerated language, declares that almost everything 
good in the Zut/er was Addison’s, and that his worst essay 
in the Spectator is as good as the best essay of any of 
his coadjutors, that we feel inclined to grudge that fine 
writer his reputation. For Steele has high claims of his 
own, which Macaulay altogether ignores. ‘“ Dear, gocd, 
faulty Steele,’ as Landor calls him, is a familiar, engaging 
writer, in whose society we feel happy. He is so thoroughly 
human, so lively, so tender-hearted, so—shall we say, indis- 
creet ? that we like him better than many an author who is 
less impulsive and more careful of his reputation. And if we 
miss in his essays the delightful humour of Addison, and that 
perfection of style which mocks all attempts at imitation, we 
delight in the freshness and simplicity, the pathes, singularly 
true and unconventional, the strain of sound, worldly wisdom, 
the just literary criticism, and the charity that hopeth all 
things, which give life still to the first in priority, if not in 
genius, of the Queen Anne essayists. 

Iam not sure, indeed, that the reader with a taste fer the 
literature of that period would not cheose for a country com- 
panion Mr. Dobson's selections from Steele in preference to 
Mr. Thomas Arnold’s selections from the essays of Addison. We 
all know, of course, which volume has the rarest literary 
flavour, but just as there are times when we prefer Herrick to 
Spenser, or Pope to Milton, so there are times when, with prc- 
found respect, we put Addison on the shelf, while, with a 
pleasant sense of comradeship, we put Steele into our pocket. 

I wish I could persuade the “ general reader” who lives 
on the food provided by Mudie, Smith, and the Grosvenor, to 
spend some hours with both these worthies. They would be 
pleasant hours, certainly ; and, I venture to think, not unprofit- 
able. And they will be entirely fresh ; for nothing like these 
papers is written in our day ; and the very titles of the essays 
show the reader at once that he is in a newworld. In vain he 
will look for the knowledge and wisdom (though the two 
do not always run together), for the array of facts, the 
weight of argument, and the elaborate research displayed 
in our quarterlies and monthlies, or in the essays tha‘ 
appear in some of our weekly papers. Addison and 
Steele, like most of their successors in the last century. are 
content with any topic, however slight, and just as “Stella” 
said Swift could write well on a broomstick, so do these twin 
essayists write on all the idle fashions of the time—on patches 
and head-dresses, on fine ladies at church, on fashionable hours 
and fine gentlemen, on clubs and pin-money, as well as on 
more serious topics, with a felicity of manner that is the 
despair of the modern essayist. He may comfort himself with 
the thought that he has more to say, and knows a great deal 
more than Addison and Steele. So he does : but. somehow, on 
is perverted enough to fancy that if these delightful old 
v-riters had known more they might possibly charm z.: legs. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


An Appeal to the Country in the leafy month of June, when 
summer sunshine should be the order of the day, would 
be welcome enough were not the social arrangements of the 
London season to a great extent upset by the Dissolution of 
Parliament. Happily, the leaders of fashion have one conso- 
lation. Her Majesty—whom we all heartily congratulate upon 
the commencement of the fiftieth year of her reign—signalises 
her return to Windsor by graciousiy opening a noble edu- 
cational institution for ladies at Egham, and, presently, by 
entertaining the Colonial and Indian Exhibition magnates at 
the castle; and the Prince and Princess of Wales remain to 
brighten town by their presence. In a word, the Queen and 
the Royal family will do something to prevent the utter 
poiling of the.London season. 

A moribund Parliament is never an enlivening sight. The 
last days of the short-lived Parliament elected before Christmas 
have proved no exception to the rule. True, there has been a 
last flicker of interest in connection with the erasure by the 
Lords of the clauses Mr. Labouchere added to the Returning 
Officers’ Bill, to impose the election charges made by those 
functionaries on the rates. In the Upper House, on Monday, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, reinvigorated by his enthusiastic 
reception last week at Leeds, in his most sarcastically succinct 
style submitted that “a House of Commons under dissolution 
was a House of Commons not in possession of all its Consti- 
tutional faculties,’ and that, accordingly, it would be but 
right to remove the excrescence to the measure added by Mr. 
Labouchere “ at three o’clock in the morning.” His Lordship 
plainly declared he would oppose the second reading if the 
clauses objected to were not withdrawn. At the head of an 
overwhelming and generally obedient majority as the noble 
Marquis is, the Earl of Kimberley deemed discretion the better 
part of valour, and secured the passing of the measure by con- 
senting to its being shorn of the changes interpolated in the 
Commons. But this procedure did not escape condemnation 
on the part of Radical members of the Lower House. 

Sir William Harcourt, who figured rotundly enough on the 
Treasury Bench as the deputy Leader of the House of Com- 
mons in the absence of the Prime Minister, made known on 
Tuesday that the Prorogation would take place on the Friday, 
and the Dissolution on the Saturday of the present week. Short 
shrift will there now be. therefore, for those members doomed 
to failure at the forthcoming July balloting. 

The speeches of Mr. Gladstone and the Marquis of Salisbury 
outside Parliament have commanded the greatest interest. 
The spirited bugle-call of each leader has unmistakably roused 
the enthusiasm of his followers. The Premier, on his side, 
displayed marvellous energy, and his eloguence was as copious 
as the wine which streams from a conjurer’s inexhaustible 
bottle, during his brief Midlothian campaign. “Give Irish- 
men the right to manage the local affairs of Ireland,’ was the 
keynct2 of the many harangues he made, at St. Pancras 
Terminus, at Leicester station, at Hawick, and other places 
on the way by rail from London to Edinburgh, on Thursday 
week. Although Mr. Gladstone’s various speeches must 
altogether have occupied several hours in delivery, the points 
may be compressed into a small compass. Making the 
Royal Hotel his head-quarters, Mr. Gladstone enjoyed many 
drives with Mrs. Gladstone, and was “ lionised ” throughout 
his stay. His first address, delivered with much fire in the 
packed Music Hall on the Friday night, opened with a 
stimulating allusion to Inkerman as being “a soldiers’ battle.” 
‘imilarly, he claimed that the coming election would be “ the 
people's election.” Regretting the. secession on this question 
of the Marquis of Hartington and other leading Liberals, he 
vet designated the * Union” which they were for maintaining 
as one of paper only, and not one of heart and mind, as it 
siould be.” The policy and principle to be voted on would 
be—Whether or not we should agree to the establishment of a 
legislative body in Ireland for the management exclusively of 
Irish affairs. That principle conceded, he would invite the 
co-operation of all to settle the details of a satisfactory 
settlemen+. The Earl of Carnarvon’s Home Rule 


flirtation 
with Mr. Parnell did not escape mention, the Premier seeking 
to incalpat> Lord Salisbury in the negotiations. Then the 
alternative policies of the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain were dismissed as * visionary and ever changing,” 
as “halting, stumbling, drifting, and ever vanishing.” The 
real issue would be between the Home Rule proposition of the 
Government an1 the “twenty years of coercion” recom- 
mended in a recent speech of the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
right hon. gentleman skilfully said ditto to himself in Monday 
afternoon's speech in the same hall. He then, after encounter- 
ing a fresh ovation in Glasgow on Tuesday, favoured a large 
meeting in Hengler’s Circus with an historical retrospect of 
Scotland and Ireland in order to justify the re-establishment 
of a Dublin Parliament. More cheers at railway stations, and 
some Hartingtonian heckling by Mr. Ferguson at Carlisle, on 
the Premier’s way south to Hawarden, there to enjoy a brief 
respite to prepare for his visit to Manchester on Friday. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, lucid, epigrammatic, and forcible, 
launched his carefully forged ironic bolts so vigorously 
against the late Irish Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone that 
the Leeds Coliseum rang again on Friday se’nnight with 
the cheers of delighted Conservatives. As a platform speaker 
and Parliamentary orator alike, Lord Salisbury is the very 
opposite of Mr. Gladstone. Whereas the sonorous eloquence of 
the Premier flows in rich volumes of sound, the barbed 
sentences of the noble Marquis are short, crisp, chic. Tortuous 
as the policy of Lord Salisbury may be, his language is clear- 
ness itself. Thus, his Lordship explicitly disowned the soft 
impeachment that he had ever coquetted with Home Rule 
through the mild medium of the Earl of Carnarvon. 
He emphatically stated he had always been of opinion 
that “an Irish Legislature was an impracticable pro- 
posal,” and that “the attempt to establish it would be 
disadvantageous to this country.” As for the charge 
brought against him of being in favour of “Coercion,” 
he adroitly retorted that the allegation came well from 
Mr. Gladstone, who had “imprisoned a thousand men in 
Ireland without trial in order to frustrate their political 
efforts.” The only “Coercion” the noble Marquis would 
enforce would be against those guilty of breaches of the 
criminal laws. In view of the proposed self-governing com- 
munity suggestive of “the Kilkenny cats,” and in lieu of 
granting measures constituting “a slope—a greasy slope—on 
which Ireland would go down from the condition in which she 
is at present ” to “perfect separation ’—Lord Salisbury would 
give Ireland local government in regard to railways, canals, gas, 
water, and ail such matters, the essence of such local govern- 
ment being that it should be subordinate to the central 
Government. Finally, the noble Marquis earnestly recommended 
Conservatives to work for “ Unionists” like Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain as they would for members of their own 
Party. It must be admitted there was no beating about the 
bush on the part of Lord Salisbury, whose followers assert 
they are confident of success at the General Election. 

Mr. Chamberlain, for his part, has launched a new 
“ National Radical Union” in Birmingham ; and on Saturday 
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last he resolutely maintained the courage of his opinions 
before a crowded meeting in the Townhall. He clung to his 
manifold objections to the defeated plan of the Ministry ; 
re-stated his preference for a uniform system of local 
self-government for England and Scotland and Wales 
and Ireland ; yet let drop a hope that in the autumn the 
Government might reunite the Liberal party by introducing 
“a large measure of Home .Rule and local government for 
Ireland” they might all agree to. It may be added that, amid 
the confusion of tongues, it is to be hoped the clear voice of 
Mr. Bright will once more be heard, the veteran Liberal states- 
man having consented to stand again for the Central Division 
of Birmingham. Perhaps the most talked-about electioneering 
philippic of the week has been the peculiarly acrid and 
acrimonious attack on Mr. Gladstone in Lord Randolph 
Churchill's animated address to his constituents. 








NOVELS. 

If covers were the main consideration, then Salambo: by 
Gustave Flaubert (Vizetelly and Co.), would undoubtedly 
“unite all suffrages.” This English version of a somewhat 
ancient, exceedingly powerful, perhaps celebrated, confessedly 
difficult, and—as some folk hold—particularly repulsive 
romance, is due to the skill and labour of a “ sapper” for whom 
nothing is too formidable, though there may be much that is 
“sacred”; and the work is described as being “translated 
from the French édition définitive” (whatever that may 
mean) “by J. 8. Chartres.” There is a portrait of the 
author, whose memory is not likely to be very favourably 
affected thereby ; but a biographical notice of him, in 
the introduction, will counteract the ill-effects—if any— 
of the portrait. As regards the translator's work, which is 
allowed on all hands to have been a very arduous and even 
hopeless task (so far as certain obstacles were concerned), it is 
not easy, of course, to say, in the absence of the original, what 
amount of success has been attained, but there is little or no 
reason to doubt that a good, faithful, and readable rendering 
has been accomplished—as readable, at any rate. as the nature 
of the romance permitted it to be. The novel is said to be 
realistic ; which generally means either disgusting or improper, 
or both, and in the present instance there is more than a little of 
both, the former predominating. No doubt it is a wonderful 
piece of literature, but it is not very interesting and it is not at 
all diverting. Surely realists need not always exercise 
their talents upon what is horrible, or indecent, or dirty ; 
it is just as good realism to reproduce nice things to 
the life as nasty. Besides, it is something like an abuse of 
language to apply the term “ realistic’ toa story of ancient 
times at which the writer did not live, and for a picture of 
which he must rely either upon sheer fancy or upon a mixture 
of fancy and more or less legendary records. Salambo, as 
everybody may not know, is the name given to a supposed 
daughter of that famous Hamilcar Barca, who was the father 
of the still more famous Hannibal ; and she goes through some 
curious (and indelicate) experiences in recovering for her 
country a sacred veil, with which the fortunes of Carthage 
are represented as being closely connected. The author had 
read books about old Carthage, and had personally visited 
modern Carthage ; but the romance he constructed out of his 
double knowledge thus acquired is not likely to recall to 
readers who have studied their Livy, and have explored the 
Tunis and its neighbourhood of to-day, such a Carthage as 
their vision conjured up, either with the help of the Roman 
historian or from the modern guide-book, and the supple- 
mentary information of an intelligent valet-de-place. A very 
useful appendix has been most thoughtfully and considerately 
added to the story ; it contains criticisms of the romance at 
its first appearance, and replies made to them by the author. 
This course was honest, wise, and satisfactory. At the same 
time, it had been betterif the work could have remained sealed 
for ever in the security of some unknown tongue. 


which some unknown translator has been at the pains and 
trouble of enabling English readers to see how a Russian 
handles his “realism.” It is much the same thing, of course, 
whether the “ism” be Russian, or French, or English; it 
means, for the most part, sickening horrors, ingeniously 
invented, microscopically described, vividly coloured, accom- 
panied by torrents of verbiage. It is clever, no doubt ; 
it is very like life, unfortunately, though suggestive of 
pandemonium ; and it is just saved from being utterly 
intolerable by the talent displayed and the moral lesson 
insinuated rather than taught. In the present instance 
a vast amount of space is devoted to showing how a crime was 
committed and confessed by a young man who is a strange 
psychological study, and how love grew up between him and 
an angelic girl whose sweet nature (so it is made out) caused 
her to take to bad courses for the sake of her father, her step- 
mother, and the rest of her family. It is shocking and heart- 
rending ; it is,alas! very possible and true to life, perhaps ; but 
is it absolutely necessary to publish such truths abroad? There 
are virtuous truths as well as vicious truths ; and are not the 
former as capable as the latter of “realistic” treatment? But 
all experience shows that it is easier to make vice interesting 
than virtue : that seems to be the explanation. 

About two-thirds of Darby and Joan: by * Rita” (John 
and Robert Maxwell), would make a very pleasing, touching, 
interesting, charming story ; the other third, with the monthly 
nurse and the melodramatic business to make it distressing, 
might be dispensed with to advantage. There is far too much 
piling up the agony with painful effort. On the other hand, 
nothing could be more delightful than the picture of the home 
presided over by the young girl who acts as mother to her 
brothers, and as even more than mother to her little blind 
sister ; nothing more provocative of sympathy than the position 
of that young girl between her passionate love for the unstable 
nephew and the elderly uncle’s equally passionate but almost 
hopeless love for her ; nothing more consolatory than the ulti- 
mate explanation of all misunderstanding. It is true that the 
characters, the very best of them (at the head of whom is the 
noble-minded uncle) do not always act as one’s notions of 
conventionality would lead one to expect—as, for instance, 
when a young unmarried lady (with a child and a nurse, 
however, to keep her a little in countenance) goes abroad in 
company with an unmarried gentleman, though Sir Ralph 
does go as merely “courier”; but it must be acknowledged 
that conventionality is sometimes sadly in the way and has to 
be thrown overboard. There are some remarkably pretty and 
picturesque scenes in the book, a few powerful and power- 
fully described situations ; and the whole work is pervaded 
by a wonderful intensity of feeling. 


The Queen has forwarded £50 to the building fund of the 
Working Lads’ Institute, Whitechapel. 

Lady Brownlow opened on Tuesday a sale of work donc 
in the classes of the Home Arts and Industries Association, 
which is now in its sixth year of existence, at St. Andrew’s 
Rooms, Viaduct-street, Bethnal-green. 


———— 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The theatrical season continues in a low and depressed state, 
and the entertainment time is the dullest that can be remem- 
bered for many a long year. No manager can complain of the 
weather. South Kensington and Albert Palace competitions 
are out of the question, for it would require the constitution 
of a Greenlander to sit out and smoke in a garden at a time 
when Lord Byron's sarcasm has been verified —* Seek roses in 
December, ice in June!” Indeed, we have had it this year. 
No; there is something wrong with the dramatic constitation. 
It wants fresh air and a tonic. A disagreeable, captious spirit 
is abroad. Dramatic authors and dramatic critics violently 
tear and rend one another in the columns of Sunday news- 
papers ; dramatists and collaborators wrangle and squabble 
over every word they each contributed to a new play ; editors 
grin and chuckle as vanity, obstinacy, or prejudice strive to 
get the upper hand. Sober, respectable literary men cannot 
sit down to a friendly dinner without leaping to their feet, 
squabbling, and airing their insignificant grievances before 
strangers. Each man’s hand seems to be against his neighbour's 
throat, and “ brotherly love” has for the moment disappeared 
from the theatrical arena. What is the reason of it all? Is 
it the east wind, the Home Rule Bill, or depression in trade? 
Social pleasures are at an end ; club life in its most pleasant 
relatiors is changed, and those who do not desire to indulge in 
paper wars or fiery altercations over the claret and dessert 
shut themselves up in grim solitude, and wait patiently for a 
blue sky and a gleam of sunshine. It is not strange that this 
cantankerous tone, this inimical spirit, this absence of all that 
is genial, charitable. and sociable should enter into the 
theatre. For what other reason than that of saying spiteful 
things should any sane man sit down and write such an 
example of folly and spleen as the so-called burlesque 
“ Mephisto,” for which the rights of playing atthe Royalty were 
paid down in hard cash by Mr. Henley and his friends? What 
can it serve any human being to know that Mr. Henley despises 
Mr. Henry Irving. forsooth. and thinks that he has arrived 
at his distinguished and unassailable position by encouraging 
adulation and dispensing bribes? Mr. Henley thinks he can 
imitate Mr. Irving, and he does his fooling indifferently well. 
Only egotism of the rarest kind would suggest another Irving 
imitation after the inimitable performance of Mr. Dixey, the 
American artist at the Gaiety. Mr. Henley’s imitation is 
separated from the other Irving parrots in that it is tinctured 
with spleen. If Mr.‘ Henley and his friends really think 
that an actor so distinguished and a man so unselfish as 
Mr. Henry Irving has dene nothing for the profession of 
which Mr. Henley is such a minor member—if they consider 
that the dramatic profession in its every relation owes nothing 
tothe manager of the Lyceum Theatre, who lectures on 
Saturday before the University of Oxford, they are, of course. 
welcome to their opinion. But their sneers are out of place 
in a public theatre, and are naturally resented by those who 
like to preserve in the theatre that character for good 
taste that has hitherto distinguished it. On the cther 
hand it may not ke considered altogether presumptuous 
to say that the patient chroniclers of all that is gecd 
and true, and most that is bad and base on the 
temporary stage deserve some better recognition than has 
been extended to them in the silly satire produced by Mr. 
Henley, which has not its only excusing feature, cleverness, to 
relieve its intolerable vulgarity. The little play “Jack,” on 
the other hand, has some merit. Its situations are not new. in 
some cases whole scenes from famous plays having been au- 
nexed with characteristic coolness. The acting of Mr. Eben 
Plympton and Miss Dorothy Dene has considerable merit. They 
are as earnest as they are capable. But it isa regretful cir- 
cumstance when any artists who presumably respect their 
calling should identify themselves with a venture dis- 
tinguished for its unrelieved rudeness and its Philistin- 
istic iconoclasm. It will be a sad day for the stage when 
the public supports the form of entertainment that springs 
from the study of the lowest type of theatrical jcurnalism. 
When amusement is jaundiced over with envy and all un- 
charitableness it ceases to be healthy. 

Contrast such “ green-eyed ” stuff as this with the cheerful, 
manly, good-hearted fun of such a social satirist as Mr. 
Corney Grain, who at German Reed's has _ produced 
yet another song of the season. No carping sneers, no 
rudeness or spite disfigure his merry and clever description of 
“ Henley Regatta.” He has a light hand and an observant eye. 
He whips the follies of the hour with a feather. He cheers 
everybody, and distresses no one. Those most keenly satirised 
langh at him the most, for—dear creatures !—they always believe 
he is merely chaffing their friends ! “ Henley Regatta” is one of 
the best of Mr. Grain’s recent songs, and it comes at a most 
appropriate moment ; for, in a few days, we shall all be down 
among the roses and the rowers, the haymakers and the house- 
boats, enjoying one of the most picturesque carnivals that the 
London year affords. Mr. Corney Grain’s description of the 
“Eton and Harrow” match has been properly followed by 
“Henley Regatta.” But what becomes of all Mr. Grain’s 
entertainments? Where are they stored away? Why doek he 
not publish them, as a contribution to some future history 
of the life and manners of the Victorian age? 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has made a very fair start as 
a dramatist with a pretty little one-act play, of semi- 
humorous, semi-pathetic interest, called “ Barbara.” It has 
been hailed with pleasure by the pittites at the Globe, for 
they have to wait a very long time to see the * Pickpocket,” an 
uncommonly late play of the evening. “ Barbara”’ is not only 
a neat and graceful work, but it is uncommonly well played 
by Miss Cissy Grahame, a sensible and clever young lady, who 
does not give herself airs, and foolishly object to play the 
people ip. Her Barbara is a fresh and original sketch. 
distinguished for its pleasant cynicism and unforced sent:ment. 
Such an artistic little touch as this in a more important play 
would have attracted considerable attention ; but it can do no 
actress harm to play well, if she does it at seven in the 
evening or two in the afternoon. 

I fear that Jane Hading has made a little mistake in 
appearing as the Queen in Victor Hugo's “ Ruy Blas.” The 
part is not sufficiently important to justify the play under 
the conditions on which it is produced. We shall all lcok 
forward to her “ Frcu-Frou ” next week with great pleasure. 

The benefits and matinées are ceaseless. They require a 
newspaper all to themselves, and they entail a grievous loss of 


valuable time. C. B. 








ccl- 


Mr. Wilson Barrett commences his farewell programme as 
follows :—* Clito” will be played for the last time on Saturday 
afternoon, July 3; on that evening the theatre will be closed. 
and on the following Monday “ Claudian ” will be revived for 
eleven nights, and one matinée on Saturday, July 17; “ Hamlet” 
will be played on July 19, 20, 21, and 22; the 23rd and 24th 
being set aside for performances of a special nature. 

A number of journalists and gentlemen interested in 
Queensland attended at the Colonial Exhibition, on the Jsth 
inst., at the invitation of the Hon. J. F. Garrick, Agent-Genere | 
for the Colony, to witness the inauguration of the first gold 
quartz crushing-machine ever installed in this country. 
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Roy il position, which he persistently 
evaded, choosing an unrestrained 
career of refined self-indulgence, 
though free from grosser vices, and 
squandering his revenues upon the 
attempt to realise that ideal of 
romantic fancy which Tennyson 
well-known poem, “The Palace of 
Art,” impressively describes —a 
warning to the mere intellectual 
voluptuary in every rank, though 
King Louis, as the victim perhaps of 
hereditary insanity, is rather to be 
pitied than blamed 

Louis (Ludwig) Otto Frederick 
William of Wittelsbach, King of 
javaria, was born August 25, 1845, 
and on March 10, 1864, succeeded his 
father, King Maximilian II. ; he has 
never been married. The House of 
Wittelsbach, one of the most ancient 
in Germany, rose from the rank of 
Counts to that of Dukes of Bavaria, 
and Elector-Princes of the Empire, 
in the seventeenth century; the 
Elector in 1805 was elevated by 
Napoleon to the title of King, which 
was confirmed by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 Savaria has a 
population of rather more than five 
millions, one third of whom are 
Protestants; it has its own Con- 
stitutional Government, but is sub- 
ject to the rule of the German 
Empire in matters of foreign and 
military policy. The powers of the 
monarchy are strictly limited, as 
there is a Parliament of two 
Chambers, with a Ministry respon- 
sible to the representatives of the 
peoj le; the revenue of the State is 
about eleven millions sterling. King 
Louis I., who was grandfather to the 
late King, was a very eccentric 
person ; a magnificent patron of the 
fine arts, the founder of grand 
museums and galleries and col- 
lections of paintings and sculpture 
at Munich; but his habits, and his 
choice of favourites, brought him 
into derision, and in 1848 he was 
forced to abdicate. The late King 








THE LATE KING OF BAVARIA LYING IN STATE. 
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Louis II., and his younger brother 
Prince Otto, born in 1848, who 
has been recognised as a lunatic, 
ond regularly cared for, during 
veral years past, seem to have 
inherited the family malady. The 
mother of the late King was 
Princess Marie of Prussia, who 
married Prince Maximilian, after- 
wards King of Bavaria, in 1842; she 
was daughter of the late Prince 
William of Prussia. After the acces- 
sion of Louis II. to the throne, in 
1864, he allowed himself to be led to 
take the Austrian side in the cam- 
paign of 1866, and his troops were 
badly beaten by the Prussians. In 
1870, however, Bavaria redeemed 
herself in the eyes of the Fatherland 
by the services done by her soldiers 
in the war with France; and it was 
the King of Bavaria who acted as 
spokesman of the German Princes in 
offering the Empire to the King of 
Prussia. But this public and solemn 
act was exceptional in a career marked 
by eccentricity and morbid self-will. 
Long before 1870 King Louis IT. had 
shown his strange disposition by 
retiring from his capital to one or 
other of his castles, and by giving 
himself up to a fantastic patronage 
of music and the theatre. Some will 
say that a reign was not altogether 
thrown away which gave the oppor- 
tunities that King Louis had for the 
development of the powers of Richard 
Wagner. It was the King that 
paid for the production of all 
Wagner’s chief works at Munich, 
on the scale which the regal ideas 
of the composer demanded; and 
it was the King who finally 
built the great theatre at Bayreuth. 
Even then prudent people shock 
their heads; and it has not been 
possible to conceal all the stvange 
things that King Louis has done of 
recent years. One of his most con- 
stant fancies hes been to have 
dramatic and musical performances 
for himself alone. The theatre was 
darkened, the stage was in half-light, 
the band and chorus, or the full 
dramatic company were there, hating 
the task which they dared not de- 
cline, and in the Royal box sat the 
King in solitary state. At other 
times, when the snow lay deep on the 
mountain roads near his castle, the 
peasantry would be startled by the 
sound of sleigh-bells in the night, 
and, looking out. would see a 
wonderful equipage passing rapidly 
by. It was the King’s sleigh, a 
costly and fanciful vehicle of strange 
shape and marvellous Cecoration, 
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OUTSIDE THE ROYAL PALACE AT MUNICH, DURING THE LYING IN STATE. 











lighted by electricity, and drawn by 
galloping horses. Alone, with his 
coachman, he would sit there, ab- 
solute!y silent. . But this, too, was a 
comparatively harmless craze. What 
was not harmless, and what ct last 
led his Ministers and his people to 
see that measures must be taken to 
put an end to the scandal, was his 
refusal to take any part whatever in 
public business, which only recently 
became practical abdication, and was 
of cours2 enough to justify inter- 
ference. The Ministers and Council 
of State resorted to the King’s uncle, 
Prince Luitpold, third son of King 
Louis I., and heir apparent to the 
throne; he is a man of sixty-five, 
holding high military rank, and 
has had some political and official 
experience. A stop was at once put 
to the costly buildings that were going 
on by the King’s orders at Hohen- 
schwangau, and on the Chiemsec 
Lake, where palaces rivalling Ver- 
sailles were in course of construction. 
A fortnight ago, Baron Von Craill- 
theim, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and of the Royal Household, together 
with Count Holnstein, Great Equerry, 
and Baron Von Malsen, Grand 
Marshal of the Court, proceeded to 
notify to King Louis that the interests 
of the country and the dynasty ren- 
dered it indispensable that a Regent 
should be appointed. The King was 
very angry, and put the Ministers 
under arrest. The next step was that 
Prince Luitpold issued a_ procla- 
mation announcing his assumption of 
the Regency, the members of the commission of medical 
men to report on the health of the King having arrived 
at the conclusion that his Majesty’s health no longer 
permitted him to transact affairs of State. The Govern- 
ment being legally reconstituted, a decree was quickly 
passed for taking safe custody of his Majesty’s person ; and he 
was accordingly removed, not without some gentle compulsion, 
from Hohenschwangau, in the Bavarian highlands, to the 
Castle of Berg, on the Wurmsee or Starnberg Lake, at Staren- 
berg, distant about twenty miles from Munich, to the south of 
that city. The attendants of the unfortunate King by this 
time were perfectly well aware that his affliction had taken 
the form of suicidal monomania. Dr. Von Gudden, a dis- 
tinguished physician, to whose care the Royal patient was 
handed over at Hohenschwangau, was repeatedly pressed 
by the King to let him ascend the lofty tower of the 
Castle—a request which the doctor refused, suspecting that 
it was his Majesty’s intention to throw himself from the 
summit. A day or two after his arrival at the Castle of 
Berg, on Sunday, the 13th inst., the King, who thus far 
had unyuestionably submitted to the treatment prescribed, 
expressed a wish to have a row on the Starnberg Lake, near 
the grounds of the castle. His chief medical attenddnt, Dr. 
Von Gudden, assented, on the condition that he should 
accompany him. In the evening, at a quarter to seven, 
the King left the castle, accompanied only by Dr. 
Von Gudden, having requested the latter to leave the 
attendants behind. At eleven that night, the bodies of the 
King and the physician were found in the lake, about fifty 
paces from the shore, in about five feet of water, and near a 
bench where his Majesty sat in the morning. Dr. Von Gudden 
must have been forced beneath the surface during the struggle, 
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as the King’s footmarks can be traced 
further than those of the doctor. 
The umbrellas of both the deceased, 
and the King’s coat and overcoat, 
which were evidently torn from his 
body, were lying on the bank. Dr. 
Von Gudden's forehead and cheek 
show marks of the King’s finger- 
nails, proving that there must have 
been a desperate struggle between 
them, Dr. Von Gudden wrestling with 
the King, who was a much younger 
and stronger man, being indeed 
of remarkable stature and bodily 
vigour. There can be no doubt that 
it was a case of determined suicide 
under the influence of mental de- 
rangement. The King’s body was 
conveyed to Munich on the Monday 
evening, and a post-mortem ex- 
amination was made by the surgeons, 
which showed traces of extensive and 
long-standing disease of the brain. 
The body was laid in state, on Wed- 
nesday, in the Court Chapel of the 
old Palace; it was dressed in a 
Field - Marshal's uniform, partly 
covered with a velvet pall, only the 
face, arms, and hands being visible ; 
it lay on a catafalque surmounted 
py gold and silver candlesticks, 
and overlaid with wreaths of ever- 
greens, white roses, and jasmine ; 
while twenty-four halberdiers 
stood on guard. A large number of 
persons, not only courtiers, but 
citizens of Munich, and peasants from 
the country, who seem to have 
cherished great affection for the 
King and the Royal family, visited the 
chapel or strove to get admittance at the doors of the 
Palace. On Sunday last, the funeral service was celebrated 
by the Archbishop of Munich, assisted by the highest 
clergy from all parts of Bavaria. The German Crown Prince 
and his son Prince William, the Austrian Archduke Charles 
Louis, the Duke of Aosta, and representatives of all the 
German and of several foreign Monarchs, were present at the 
funeral. In accordance with the Bavarian Constitution, the 
late King’s brother, Prince Otto, although suffering from 
mental derangement, has become King, under the Regency of 
Prince Luitpold. bib 


ARAJAH HOLKAR., 
The independent Mahratta State of Indore, in Central India, is 
one of the Native Principalities most closely allied to the 

sritish Indian Empire. It has just lost, by death from a long 
illness, its able and successful ruler, the well-known “ Holkar,” 
whose proper name was Tukaji Rao, and who was about fifty- 
four years of age. He was selected for the throne by the 
British Government as far back as 1843, being then eleven 
years of age. In 1852 he was declared of age, and ascended the 
seat of the Holkars of Indore, since which period he has ruled his 
people with much capacity, enriching himself by commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing speculations, and has observed 
towards the paramount Power a friendliness and loyalty 
externally unbroken. Under Jeswunt Rao the House of 
Holkar rose to great eminence, and even defied the British ; 
but Lord Lake, bya series of marches and battles, completely 
broke his power in April, 1805. This Indore State has an 
area of 8075 square miles, with a population approaching 
a million souls. 
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I uielli’s * La Gioconda™ was given for the first time this 
season on Thursday week The book founded on Victor 
Hug lay of Angel and ritt vy Arrigo Poito, the 
t ui composer of Mefistofele the poet-composer 
p hi terary capa t nou plume of Tobia 
( r anagram his 1 nar La Gioconda 
was f produced La Scala, M 1, in 1876, having 
rwar been 1 xinced, with modifications. It obtained 
success Ita ind Russia d was brought out at our 
R i I in Opera-H 1 IS8 h Madame Marie 
Durand in t title-char as in Continental performances. 
Qo Thurs lay week Mdll dlorini sustained the part of La 
(rioconla with great success, having largely enhanced the 
fa ible impression made by her recent début here as 
Valet 1 Les Huguenots.” The lady, in the recent instance, 
ea and ed with genuine dramatic feeling, and the 
t ilo her voice was much less observable than on the 
forn occasions; Madame Scalchi, as La Cieca (the blind 
moth of La Gioconda), gave her music with intense yet 
caggerated pathos, and Mdlle. Lubatovi, as Laura, was 
raceful and earnes gnor D’Andrade sang and acted finely 
Barnaba, and Signor Runcio was efficient as Enzo, although 
he undertook the part at very short notice. Other characters 
f ) fic mention 
On Saturday, Madame Albani appeared as Violetta in “La 
ta, the cast having included Signor Pandolfini as the 
elder Germont, and Signor Runcio as Alfredo. 
On Tuesday, * Linda di Chamouni™ was given, and Miss 
1 Russ obtained a fresh success in her performance in 
title-character. Signor Carbone made his first appearance 
the Marquis, and was favourably received. The part 
Pierot.o was, as heretofore, finely rendered by Madame 
seca i: Signori Pandolfini, Monti. and Runcio having been, 
respectivel very efficient representatives of Antonio, the 
Profec., and Carlo, The performance generally was a very 
OL On 
‘The Saturday morning performance of “ Faust.” announced 
for last week, was pistponed to this Saturday. 
Phe ¢ Rosa Opera Company will end its brief season at 
Drury-L Theatre this (Saturday) evening, with a repetition 
of Carm 


here tofore, 


aquring tae pr sent series of 


which, as has proved a special success 


‘performances. “ Frivoli,” the new 


opera by M. Hervé, is to be produced by Mr. Augustus Harris 

at Drury-Lane Theatre next Montias cvening 
Madame Christine Nilsson, Madame Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd. 
and other eminent artists contributed t )a concert 


Signor Foli, 
t the Crystal Pala 


: , when the excellent 
tra directed by Mr. 


last Saturday, 


oreh Manns took part in the programme. 
He rr Franke’s benefit concert at the Royal Albert Hall last 
week cons isted of performances of extracts from most of 


Wagner's opera-dramas, in chronological order. 


The concerts of the Russian choir at James's Hall last 
week consisted of highly in teresting performances of national 
music, under the direction of Mr. Slaviansky, a Russian gentle- 
man, formerly in the army. He and his wife, Madame Olga 
Slaviansky, have devoted thei ‘ir attention to the organisation of 
the choir, and the collection and arrangement of the music 
performed by them. This is in itself of much interest, both 
musically and historically, and was rendered with great effect 
hy the admirably trained choristers. A third concert was 
announced for ) esterday (Friday) evening. 

Mr. Charles Hallé has nearly finished his series of interest- 
ing chamber-musie concerts at Prince’s Hall. The sixth, and 
last but two, took place last Saturday afternoon, when Mr. 
Hallé's refined pianoforte playing and Madame Norman- 
Nérada’s skill as 7% 3 violinist contributed to a varied pro- 


gramme, in which Mr. L. Ries, Herr Straus, and Mr. E. Howell 
co-operated. 
Mr. Ralph and Madame Kate Roberts (Mrs. Ralph)—both 


highly esteemed, respectively, as a skilled violinist and an 
excellent pianist—gave an interesting concert of chamber 
music at Prince’s Hall last Thursday evening. 

Signor Mancinelli’s concert at Prince's Hall 
(Friday) week brought forward some effective 
pieces of his compos.tion, and introduced Signor 
youthful pianist of great skill. 

The eighth performance and last but one of the thirteenth 

‘ries of Herr Franke’s Richter concerts took place at 

James's Hall, on Monday evening. 

The second of Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Patti concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall took place this week, with a programme of 
similar interest to that of the first occasion, already noticed. 

Mr. John Thomas, the eminent harpist, gave his annual 
con vert at St. James's Hall last Saturday afternoon, when his 
own skilful performances and those of other well-known 
urt sts made up an attractive entertainment. 

Among the miscellaneous concerts of the week was that of 
Madame Liebhart, et St. James's Hall; of Fraulein Ravoth, 
Herr Niederberger, and Herr Hellmich, on Thursday morning, 
of Mr. 8. Lehmeyer, on Thursday 

‘ning, at St. George's Hall; and of Mr. Bantock Pie ‘rpoint, 
to- day (Saturday), at the Marlborough Rooms. Next Monday 
afternoon Mr. E. H. Thorne will give a pianoforte recital at 
the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


yesterday 
orchestral 
Galeotti, a 


at the Beethoven Rooms ; 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter entertained at luncheon last Tuesday, 
at Bearwood, a large number of Colonial visitors. The party, 
to the number of about one hundred, were conveyed to and 
from Bearwood by a special South-Western train. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science will begin at Birmingham on 
Sept. 1, Sir William Dawson, Principal : of the M‘Gill College, 
Montreal, Canada, being the president. 

Last week 2287 births and 1182 deaths were registered in 
London. Compared with the corresponding weeks of the last 
ten years, the births were 359 and the deaths 262 below the 
average. 

The Archbishop of York presided on Tuesday at the annual 
meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and urged that 
the society should be furnished with a larger income, to enable 





it to publish more of the valuable information it had 
accumulated. 

An amateur dramatic performance of “ Uncle’s Will” and 
“The Parvenu,” in aid of the building fund of the Great 


Northern Central Hospital, will be given at St. George's Hall 
next Tuesday, under the distinguished patronage of Princess 
Mary, Duchess of Teck, the Duchess of Westminster, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and many others. 

A notice? issued by the Post Office states that on and from 
July 1 parcels not exceeding 111b. in weight will be received 
at any post-office in the United Kingdom for transmission 
to the Anstralian colonies of New South Wales, South Australia, 


and Victoria. The rates of postage are for a parcel not 
excesling 21b., 2s.: for each pound or fraction of a pound, Is. 


The dimensions are the same as for the inland parcels post. 
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OUR SUMMER NUMBER, 


Now Pul ly interesting Story 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


ishin ee ins a dee 


ITLED 
eg NIC FORTUNE 
A MAN WITH A Co? ENCE, 
IL LUSTRATE D BY R. GC. WOODVILLE. 
Witt s Number w be presented 


A LARGE COLOURED PICTURE, 


“WALLS HAVE EARS, 
After a Painting by H. GILLARD GLINDONI; and 


A NEW POEM by BRET HARTE, Illustrated. 


Wrapper. Price ONE THREEPENCE, 

order at once of your agent, 
STRAND, LONDON, 
BIRTH. 


Double Bay, 


In Handsome SHILLING. Post 
To ensure a Copy 


OFFICE: 198, 











On the 13th inst., at Fairwater, Sydney, N.S.W., the wife of 


Francis EK. Joseph, of a son, 
MARRIAGE. 

On the 12th inst., at Redenhall church, by the Ven, Arehi leacon Perowne, 
ctor of the parish, assisted by the Key. C. T. Cruttwell, Rector of Denton, 
W. Hamilton Pemberton, of Denton House, to Mary Anne, eld st daughter 
of the late W. Sancroft Holmes, of Gawdy Hall, Norfolk. 
The charge for the insertion of Birt Varriaqes 
Five Shillings jor ea 








and Deaths is 
Cannon NCcEmMCUT. 











RR IGHTON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria and London 
Bridge Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
rickets, London to Brighton, available for Eigit Days. Weekly, Fortnig 
lonthly Tickets,at Cheap Rates A ilable totravel } all-Trains between Lond 


ckets to Brighton every Week-da trom 









undat the following Branch 
West-End Ge neral Offices we, 
lrafalgar-square ; Hay 


t » he obtained 
und &,G rand Hotel-buildings 
gate-circus Office, 


(By order) J.P. Kxieur, General Manager 


{REAT EZ RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—TOURIST, 
ity gl nal Se and FRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY TICKETS are 
i 1 ull beeen to Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Hn oy ch, Dov yuurt, Aldebureh, F J Wet en Hunstanton, and Cromer, 
CHEAP DAY TRIP to the SEASIDE.-To © : , F 
ins and Harwich, DAILY, leaving {POOL ‘ATREE T aty10a.m, on Sundays, 
x30 a.m, or Mondays, and 7.4 a.m. on other days, 
For full particulars see Bills, 
London, June, 1886, WILLIAM Birt, General Manger. 


ARNLO—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


M On TS. CAR ; 
MONTE CARLO, in its endeavour to diversify the brilliant and exceptional 
ffered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting the shore 


ran Car Cheap genres dere tal rat-Class 
Da ! Victoria and Le 
dt lion Chie ip 
rich Lin. and 
Pul hton 
to B Hh thre 
Diats 
pa RIS—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
\ i NEWHAVEN “da ind ROUEN, 
1 ond Class) 
mor 
ht ind Third Class), 

4 spac n co on the new East 
Quay at Newhave ill find every possible convenience and 
comfort 

The Normandy and Britanny, Splendid Fast Paddle-Steamers, accomplish 
the passage between Newhaven and Dieppe frequently in abe 3} hour 

A through Conductor will accompany the Passengers by the ‘Special Day Service 
throughout to Paris, and vice versa. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe, 
froR F F U iL L P ARTIC ULARS, see Time Book, to be obtained 

t e, or any other Station ; 


, London Bridg 
ke - 





one 





v0k's Lud 

















Entertainments 
the Mediterranean, has much pleasure in announcing the close of the Wi: 
S n 1885-6, and that during the Summer interval arrangements will be made for 
the renewal of the Theatrical and Opera Comique Entertainments in the ensuing 
Winter 1M6-7, which will be sustained by artistes of renowned celebrity. 

The daily Afternoon and Evening © oncerts will continue as usual during the 


Summer Season. 
SEA BATHING AT MONACO, 
ona beautiful sandy beach, continues throughout the ye: 
MONTE CARLO is provided with the following e deere lie nt Af 
le Paris, the Grand Hotel, the Victoria tlotel, Hotel des Ang 
andWurnished Wi 








llas, tog retlior 


Rivage, Hotel des Princes, de Londres, ect de Russie ; 

with good Apartments, are humerous, 

QT. GOTHARD RAILWAY, SWITZE RLA} ND.—The most 
direct, rapid picturesque, and delightful route to Italy. Express from 


Excursions to the Rigi, by Mountain Railway, 
Through-gving Sleeping-Cars from Ostend 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway 


Lucerne to Milan in eight hours, 
from Arth Station, of the Gotliar 1 Jine, 
to Milan. Balcony Carriag Safety rakes. 
Stations, and at Cook's and Gaxe’ 8 Offic 


E PHTH AH’S vow, by EDWIN ‘LONG, R.. re - 
Pictures—l. ‘ Jeplthah’s Return. 2. “On the Mountains.” 3. 

m4 IW ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” “ Zeuxis nt Crotona,” &¢.,a 
rile GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


(HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last Great PICTURE, 


mpleted a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
6. New Bond-street, with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


ER MAJEST Y’s 


~"Three “New 
‘The Martyr.’ 





D RAWING ROOM. ‘Painted by 








F. SARGENT.—This magnificent Picture, together with “The House a 
Lords,” containing over 350 Portraits, painted from special ST phe od Majesty, 
Royal Family, urs tocracy, and others, is ON VIEW at the GAINS. 


the 
BOROUGH GALLE 5, Old Bond-street. Ten to Seven. Admission, Que 


Shilling 


Bond-street, in 





G YAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25, Old 
nection with the above, Exhibition of upwards of 1000 ORIGINAL 
( ABIN . Pa INTINGS and WATE i COLOUR DRAWINGS, painte dby J. FE. 
; T 













Hodgs on, It.A.; F. H. Yeames, R ilmot Pilsbury, &e. ctures in this 
section may be ‘purel 1ased at moderate he ce No extra charge for admission. 

POYAL ALBERT HALL.—Madame ADELINA PATTI. 

Mr. AMBROSE AUSTIN has the honour to announce that his THIRD 

GR AS MORNING CONCERT (the list but one) will take place SATURDAY 
JULY 3, at Tiree o'Clock, Artistes Madaine Adelina Patti nnd Madame Trebell 

Mr. 3 Reeves, | rF and Mr, Santley. Violin, Signor Albertini. Full 
t Condiietor, Mr. W.G. Cu Rirtibied 9 mete ves Sir Bisaccia ket 

° and 2s, (Be ruineasto two cuines aes may be obtained 





; and at Aus ti n 8 Otice, . James's Hall. 


INDI AN EXHIBITION. 


-Her majesty the QUEEN. Executive Preside a of the Royal Commission— 
8 Roy: il Highness.the Prince of WALES 

Iliustration of the Products and Resources of the British Empire. 

OPEN DAILY from Tena.m. to Ten pan. On Wednesdays end Saturdays open 
till Eleven p.m. Admission, Is. Daily; Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. Military Bands and 
Illuminated Fountains and Gardens Daily, and occasional Concerts in the Royal 
Albert Hall 


[LYCEUM THEATRE.— 
ven 


usual 2 





ert Hall ; 
YOLONIAL and 


Patron- 









Lessee and Mans uger, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—FAUST Y EVENING ept “saturday) at 

, Mr. Irvir Ma t, Mins Bln T ck Martha, Mrs. 
Iturst) open from Ten to Five.-—LYCEL M. 





E it. 
Mephistophele Stirling. 


Box-office (Mr. J. 








r[0-DAY (SATURDAY), FAUST, at TWO O’CLOCK, and 
SATURDAYS, JULY 3, 10,17, and 24,at Tweo'Clock. On these SATURDAYS 
the Theatre will be closed at Night. Box- Office open, 


AYMARKET.— Lessees and Managers, Messrs. E. RUSSELL 

and G, F. wg rere ate g JIM, bbe PENMAN, 
by Sir Charles L. Young, Bart, "Mevets. Dacre, J. H. Barr 
free, Sugden, & H Monckton. 
Seats can be booked in advance 


pre ES THEATRE—Mr. 
af riginal Tragedy 


and oe 
ght. Scenery by W. 








he th Pe rforms Bek 
Leyton, Miss Lindley, and Lady 
ire mm Tentill Five. No fees. 


WILSON BARRETT, 
hy Sydney Grundy and 
Telbin, Stafford Hall, 









Le 
Wilson Barrett, 





and Walter wah dg rd Jones. Costumes by Madame Auguste 
ant V. Barthe. Arclix x be y * Tragedy by F. W. Godwin, F.S.A. Produced 
unter the sele direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. Messrs, Wilson Barrett, ifr 


Elliott, Barrington, 
and Miss Kastlake 
»hn Cobhe. 





Clynds, Hudson, 
&c.; Misses Coote, Wil 
Five. No fees. Carriag 


A. Melford, Fulton, Bernage 
n, Garth, Belmore, 
Sut 10.45, 





Business Manager, Mr. 
Bristowe, of Trinity Hall, has been elected 


Cambridge University Boat Club, as successor 
and Mr. L. Muttlebury, of Trinity, secretary. 











Mr. C. 
president of the 
to Mr. Pitman ; 


About four thousand troops took part in a review at Ports- 
mouth yesterday week, and at its conclusion General Sir George 
Willis, commanding the district, presented the Egyptian medal 
to eight officers and fifty-two men of the Royal Marines. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


On June 28 it is forty-eight years since the Coronation of the 
youthful maiden who has now entered on the fiftieth year of. 
her splendid reign. There are still many persons living who 
remember the extraordinary enthusiasm which 
It was felt that here was, at least. 
1 Sovereign who came to the Throne with a clear record, and 
from whom therefore much might be hoped without 
irrationality. Nobly has Victoria fulfilled those anticipation: 


can well 


greeted the young Queen. 





All that cne in her exalted station could do to purify 
manners and to exalt goodness her Majesty has done, both hy 
example and encouragement ; while her tact, adaptability, and 
wisdom have given assistance to her statesmen, and helped to 


preserve the stability of our institutions in the midst of 


social and _ political changes vaster than the world 
ever sav happen before in the same space of time. I 
always extol the well-known virtues and abilities of our 


satisfaction because it must reason- 
success of our women Sovereigns in 
the performance of their high functions tends to indicate that 
lesser women also, in their lower would do equal 
service to the State were the way open to them. 

There was an amusing difficulty encountered on the corona- 
tion of the Queen. As Sovereign, she was the head of the 
Order of the Garter, and had to wear the tokens of that rank 
on state occasions. But it was so long since there had been a 
Queen Regnant (of course, a Queen Consort is not a K.G.) that 
the manner in which a female Sovereign should wear the 
insignia was lost in the mists of antiquity. The Garter, it was 


Sovereign with the more 
ably be admitted that the 


sphere Ss, 


known, was to be worn by a female Knight on the arm—but 
on which arm? In these little-great matters, it is of over- 
whelming consequence that precedent should be strictly 


So a special commission was constituted to examine 


observed. 
On which arm must Queen Victoria 


into this important point 
wear her Garter ? 


Now, be it known to all men that -— deprivation of the 


Garter is one of our wrongs. There was a time when we 
women could be Knights of the Mest Noble Order, just as 
there was a-time when great ladies, by their own writ, returned 


members to Parliament ; and there was a time when a wealthy 
man could not leave all his lands away from the partner of h‘s 
life, wives having a Right of Dower. In fact, mest of our 
modern * women’s rights” demands are only a request for the 
restitution to us (though in a form according with the 
demccratic constitution of modern society) of the recognised 
rights of the great ladies of older days. Common men 


were serfs in those days; and the women of their cl: 

of course, had no more legal recognition than the men 
But the ladies of the ruling houses had, in those 
days, their full share of power and of the privileges 
of their station. Democratic progress has given rights 


in law and in politics to the once despised villeins, and all 
that we ask is that the women of their rank shall share with 
them in this pregress. Meantime, the special privileges of 
rank have Leen removed from the great dames. If ever great 
ladies care to ask for the Garter, they have the claim of pre- 
cedent on their side. 

In Oxfordshire, at Eweline, not far from the banks of the 
Thamcs, there is one of the finest old churches in the country. 
It was greatly beautified by Alice De la Pole, Countess of 
Suffolk, widow of the murdered friend of King Henry VI. That 
great dame, a large heiress in her own right, as well as the 
wife of the most powerful noble of his time, was a Knight 
of the Garter. She died in 1475. Her handsome effigy, 
evidently done from life, is to be seen in perfect preservation 
on the top slab of her tomb, clad in all the panoply of her 
state; while a naked skeleton, carven in stone with the 
utmost fidelity to nature, is visible beneath through the groin- 
ings and pillars which support the upper slab of the fine 
Gothic monument. The dressed portrait-figure of the Countess 
wears the Garter on the left arm; and it was in accordance 
with the precedent there set forth that her Majesty donned the 
insignia of her rank as Sovereign of the Most Noble Order. 

One of the few disadvantages under which it used to be 
thought a man who had the bad taste to remain a bachelor 
must always labour, was that he could not give parties— 
except those odious purely masculine dinners which have heen 


specifically called * bachelors’ parties.” But it is actually 
coming about that some of these audacious beings are 


beginning to openly challenge the notion that ordinary society 


demands a hostess. I had an invitation a little while ago— 
‘Mr. Woodall, M.P., at home ”—which I could not accept. This 
week, I have been to a “ musical afternoon” given by Mr. A. M. 


sroadley, the well-known counsel who defended Arabi Paska. 
‘The party was remarkable not only for the success with which 
it was conducted without a lady’s help, but also for the music. 
The superb voice of Madame Marie Roze is rarely heard in a 
drawing-room, but upon this occasion she sang four times, 
including a piece of “Carmen.” Miss Marian Burton, the 
charming Cherubino of the Carl Rosa Company, sang an 
equal number of songs, including one from her part in the new 
opera “The Troubadour.” M. Wilhelm Ganz had the direction 
of the music; and Signor Carpi and Mr. Scovell also sang. 
Mr. Alfred Capper gave some thought-reading experiments, 
and Mr. Cecil Round displayed his new portrait of Mr. 
Broadley. The prettily decorated rooms, full of relics of 
Arabi and cther curiosities, were crowded. Here are some of 
the dresses :— 

Elizabeth, Countess of Harrington, was in black silk. Lady 
Fanny Fitzwygram had a costume of embroidered tussore silk, 
with a tablier of fine lace, and a panel at the left side of 
elaborately twisted thick brown cord. Lady Anna Chandos 
Pole had a black dress embroidered with silver. Madame 
Gabrielli had a costume of white soft silk. Madame Marie Roze 
was beautifully dressed, as usual. Her gown was a bodice 
and full draperies of moss green faille Francaise, with a draped 
tablier of a indescribably 4 gorgeous embroidered gauze. Miss 
Marian Burton’s pretty gown was in the unusual ‘combination 
of navy blue and salmon pink, the latter colour peeping 
between the broad box-pleats of the blue satin, and helping to 
form drapery at the top of the skirt. 

The Princess of Wales wore a white bird in her bonnet at 
Ascot. Bad news for the Plumage League! Lady Mount- 
Temple should have begun her campaign for the birds by 
converting her Royal Highness. It is, indeed, mournful to 
hear of the scale upon which the slaught r of fashion is 
carried on upon the poor feathered tribes. One large London 
wholesale house the other day sent out a catalogue specifying 
the bodies of 306,000 birds. There was recently an advertise- 
ment issued in an Irish newspaper for 12,000 dead sea-gulls. 
Nearly 800,000 American and Indian birds, including over 
G000 birds of paradise, were sold, in three months of last year 
at one London trade auction-room. But while I admit that 


it is sad so many bright lives should be roughly ended, 
and that the world should be denuded of so many of its 


prettiest and gayest inhabitants, merely to minister to female 
vanity, I can never hear a gentleman remarking severely 
against our sex on this score, ‘without longing to ask him if 
he eats pheasants and grouse? If he ever tasted that.most 
inexcusable of epicures’ mouthfuls, roast larks? Or if he goes 
partridge-shooting in the autumn ? © F. F.-M. 























THE TOWER BRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales. Prince Albert Victor of Wales, and 
Princesses Louise, Maud, and Victoria of Wales, laid the 


foundation or memorial stone of the intended new bridge over 
the Thames, at Irongate Stairs, near the Tower of London, on 
Monday last. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and the Duke and Duchess of Teck, with 
Princess Victoria of Teck, were of the Royal party. The 


Princeand Princess of Wales, with their son and daughters, went 
from Marlborough House, through Pall-mall, Duncannon-street, 
the Stran1, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, Cannon-street, Eastcheap, 
In many parts of this route, 


and Trinity-square, to the Tower. 





TROWEL USED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES TO LAY THE 
especially in the City, on Ludgate-hill, in Cannon-street, and 
Eastcheap, there was a good display of flags, crimson hangings, 
and other decorations ; and their Royal Highnesses, who were 
in closed carriages, were heartily cheered by a continual crowd 
of spectators. They had an escort of the 2nd Life Guards. 
At the Tower, they were received by the Const ible. Field- 
Marshal Sir Richard Dacres, the Lieutenant, General Lord 
Chelmsford, and the Major, Lieutenant-General Milman, who 
conducted them, through lines of soldiers and “ beefeaters,’ 
to a pavilion decorated with gold and crimson. Here they 
were met by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, the 
officers of the City Corporation, and the Bridge House Estates 
Committee, in their robes of municipal dignity. A large 








BADGE WORN BY THE BRIDGE 
TOUSE ESTATES COMMITTEE, 


MEMORIAL DECORATION GIVEN 
TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


company of ladies and gentlemen was here assembled ; and the 
lady pupils of the Guildhall School of Music formed a choir 
of vocalists, supported by the band of the Coldstream 
Guards. A procession in due order conducted their Royal 
Highnesses to the dais erected behind the site of the 
memorial-stone, where they took their places, with the Lady 
Mayoress to the right hand of the Prince of Wales, and the 
Lord Mayor to the left of the Princess. The Recorder, Sir 
Thomas Chambers, read an address from the Corporation, 
stating the plan of the new bridge; the Prince of Wales read 
a brief reply. and was presented with a trowel, which he used 
in speading the mortar on the stone; a vase containing papers 
and coins was deposited in a cavity, and the stone was lowered 
to its site; the sword and mace were laid across its top ; the 
Bishop of London pronounced a dedicatory prayer ; a Royal 
salute was fired by the Tower guns; and the choir sang the 
National Anthem. The chairman of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee (Mr. EH. Atkinson), the City architect (Mr. Horace 
Jones), and the engineer (Mr. J. Wolfe Barry), with Alderman 
William Lawrence and other members of the Corporation, were 
presented to his Royal Highness; and the Princess of Wales 
accepted the gift of a commemorative gold ornament set with 
diamonds. We give an Illustration of this ornament, and one 
of the gold badge worn by members of the committee ; as well 
as of the trowel, which was specially designed by the City 
architect, and manufactured by Messrs. George Edward 
and Son, of No. 1, Poultry, as well as the gold badge and the 
jewelled ornament, from their own design. This decoration 
exhibits a representation of the Prince of Wales's feathers, 
with the Imperial crown above, in rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds ; while the circle intersected by a crosslet is the 
emblem of the Bridge House Committee. It is suspended 
from an enamel brooch displaying the City arms. 

Our large Engraving shows the design of the intended new 
bridge, the same which was sanctioned by the House of Com- 
mons, and which received the Royal Assent last August. Two 
massive towers, of quasi-Gothic character. with turrets and 
tapering roofs, will support the bridge, opening at the centre. 
to be lifted, drawbridge fashion, on either side, by machinery 
which the towers severally will contain. High over all will 
he a fixed footway, about 130ft. above Trinity high-water 
mark. For ordinary river traffic the headway will be the same 
as that of London Bridge. With such a height, the largest 
shipping will be enabled to pass through. In the towers on 
either side_lifts will. be-provided,as well as.an_ interna, 
staircase, for the use of foot-passengers. These lifts com- 
municate immediately with the upper footway, so that the 
pedestrian traffic will never be interrupted. ‘The centre part 


FOUNDATION~STONE OF THE TOWER 
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of the bridge, when open, will be raised flush with the piers, 
thus leaving a clear opening or freeway of 200 ft. for the ship- 
ping. The approach-roads and footway will have a width of 
60 ft., and the centre span will be nearly 50ft. wide. Sus- 
pension rods will carry the two land spans, north and south, 
respectively, of the towers, which are to be of red brick with 
stone dressings, and will rest on grey granite piers, up to the 
parapet line. The time occupied in opening the bridge and in 
closing it, for the passage of a vessel, need not be more than 
five minutes. Mr. Horace Jones, the City architect, Past 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, has 
designed the bridge; while Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, M.I.C.E., the 
engineer, is to be credited with the mechanical arrangements, 
and it will be constructed under their joint superintendence. 
The contractor is Mr, 
John Jackson, of West- 
minster; the estimate 
for the work is 
£750,000, and it will 
be completed in three 
or four years. 


THE COURT. 
The Queen, accom- 
panied by Princess 
Beatrice and Princess 
Louis of Battenberg, 
drove to Braemar 
yesterday week in an 
open carriage drawn 
by four greys. From 
Braemar the drive was 
extended to Mar Lodge, 
where luncheon was served, after which the party drove to 
the Quoich, the Queen and Princess also visiting Mrs. Clark, 
at Allanquoich House. The weather was magnificent, the 
temperature being 65 deg. in the shade. Sunday being 
the anniversary of her Majesty’s accession. on which day 
the Queen entered the fiftieth year of her reign, she received 
many congratulations from all parts of her kingdom, as 
well as from her household. Divine service was conducted 
at the castle by the Rey. A. Campbell, of Crathie, in the 
presence of the Queen, the Princesses, and the Royal house- 
hold. There was a special service at St Paul's Cathedral, the 
Lord Mayor and the Court of Aldermen and Common Council- 
men attending ; and special reference to the day was also made 
in various places.of worship in the metropolis. The eve of 
her Majesty's jubilee year was celebrated in the Inner Temple 
last Saturday night, when a distinguished company, including 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, responded to the 
invitation of Mr. Staveley Hill, M.P., the treasurer, and 
Senchers. Several old songs and ballads were sung by the 
Temple choir, and amateur performances of “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and “Twelfth Night” were given. The 
president asked the Princess to convey to her gracious mother 
the expression of their loyalty. On Monday the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice drove to the Glassalt Shiel. It has been 
officially notified that the Queen will personally review the 
troops at Aldershott on the occasion of a military display to be 
held at the campon July 2. and that her Majesty will be 
accompanied by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the Royal family. This review is intended to be 
the grandest military display of the year. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and Princess Louise of 
Wales left Marlborough House last Saturday afternoon for 
Easton Lodge, Dunmow, on a visit to Lord and Lady Brooke. 
Their Royal Highnesses returned to Marlborough House on 
Monday morning. Prince Albert Victor and other members 
of the Royal family were present last Saturday at the Royal 
Military Tournament at the Agricultural Hall. The Prince, 
on behalf of the Queen, laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Tower Bridge on Monday. His Royal Highness, who was 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales and four of their 
children, and other members of the Royal family, was enthu- 
siastically received as he passed through the City. The Princess 
and Prince Albert Victor were present at the performance of 
“ The Schoolmistress “ at the Court Theatre in the evening. 
On Tuesday the Prince, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor 
and the Duke of Connaught, visited Brighton, to instal the 
Duke of Connaught as Provincial Grand Master of Sussex. 
A banquet, over which the Prince presided, was afterwards 
held in the Corn Exchange, In the evening his Royal High- 
ness, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor (both being in 
Highland dress), was present at the annual Royal Caledonian 
fancy dress ball for the benefit of the Royal Caledonian 
Asylum and the Royal Scottish Hospital, at the New Club, 
Covent-garden. The Princess, accompanied by Princess Louise 
of Wales, occupied the Queen's box at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Next Thursday the Prince and Princess will visit Hoxton, to 
open the block of industrial dwellings erected in Chatham- 
gardens by the Joint Estates trustees of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
and St. Luke, City-road. 

Princess Mary Adelaide opened a bazaar on Tuesday at 
Niddry Lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington, in aid of the fund 
for liquidating the debt in connection with the old Kensington 
Coffee-Tavern. 
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Holloway College, which is to be opened by the Queen next 
Wednesday, is to be styled the Royal Holloway College. On 
Saturday the college was visited by a large company, on the 
invitation of Mr. G. Martin-Holloway. 

Sir Saul Samuel, Agent-General for New South Wales, and 
Sir Daniel Cooper have been appointed to act for the New 
South Wales Government in connection with the Colonia] 
and Indian Exhibition, in consequence of the death of Sir 
Alexander Stuart. 

Last Saturday, in the presence of and assisted by the members 
of the Highgate Gospel Temperance Help-One-Another Society, 
Mr. William Green, of Bishopwood House. Highgate, the pre- 
sident of the society. destroyed his cellar of wine, about 
2500 bottles, valued at about £600. 

An electric primary battery, with its simplicity and 
freedom from noise and vibration, has always been looked upon 
as the ideal source of electricity for domestic lighting ; but it 
has hitherto been attended with such difficulties as regards 
cost of material, handling of acids, obnoxious fumes, and other 
matters, &c., as to be practically unserviceable. Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Rawson, of the Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Hammersmith, have, however, introduced a battery, 
known as the Upward Battery, free from all these objections, 
it being distinctly different both in principle and form, from 
all other primary batteries. Hence it can be recommended as 
a ready, practical, and economical generator of electricity for 
domestic and other purposes, affording the full benefits of the 
electric light under circumstances which do not admit of 
mechanical plant. being employed. Some experiments recently 
made with the Upward Battery have been most satisfactory. 
Its action is said to be constant, and the amount of attention 
required is limited to the half-yearly renewal of the zinc plates. 
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Paris, Tuesday, June 22. 
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The question of the Princes continues to be the chief topic 
in the political world. The state of affairs is briefly this: 
M. De Freycinet came before the Chamber with a bill by the 
terms of which the Government would have had the right to 
exile by decree such of the Princes as it might consider 
dangerous ; this bill would have been a warning to the Prince: 
to re-enter the ranks, and not to pose as pretenders. The Extreme 
Left, in conformity with the inspiration of M. Clemenceau, 
proposed, on the contrary, the immediate expulsion of all the 
Princes. The Chamber adopted a middle course : a compromise 
was arrived at, and so a bill of exile was voted against the heads 
of ex-reigning families and their direct heirs. ‘The Committee 
of the Senate appointed to examine and report upon this bill 
was composed of six members hcstile to the bill and three in 
favour of it; nevertheless, it was believed that the Senate 
would, after all, accept the bill as voted by the Chamber. ‘lhe 
debate, which began yesterday, attracted great interest. It 
was continued this afternoon, and the bill for the expulsion of 
the Princes was passed by 141 votes to 107. 

The tragi-comedy of Decazeville has come to an end. The 
strike ceased almost on the same day that judgment was passed 
against the assassins of the engineer Watrin. ‘The strike has 
resulted in an immense loss for the company, and in ruin for 
the workmen ; in the combat there is no victor. The masters 
and the miners are both wounded. The persons who have 
profited by the strike are the innkeepers and drink-sellers. 
certain journalists, certain politicians, and certain barristers. 
who have had the bad taste to celebrate their sad vietcry by 


banquets and songs. In the history of the present French 
tepublic no more striking instance has been seen of the 


harm that can be done by intelligent men who sacrifice 
everything to their thirst for popularity at any price than 
the interference of the deputies Laguerre, Basly, Millerand, 
Camelinat, and of certain Radical journalists, in fomentin; 
and prolonging this strike. The jury of Rodez passed a vers 
weak and timid verdict upon the ten persons accused of the 
assassination of Watrin: six were acquitted, and four were 
condemned to terms of imprisonment varying from five to 
eight years. 

Paris continues to be dull and miserable, and the weather 
rainy, cold, and almost wintry. The summer industrics of 
open-air cafés-concerts, floating baths on the Seine, open-air 
restaurants, promenade concerts, and the rest are threatened 
with ruin, for their season is irremediably compromised. ‘The 
farmers are losing their hay crops, the sportsmen are lamcent- 
ing the drowning of young partridges, the vine-growers are 
fearing lest their harvest be spoiled. As for going to the sea- 
side or the country, it is out of the question. There is absolutely 
nothing to be done and nothing to be seen. 

Daniel Douglas Home died at Auteuil yesterday. Thi 
curious person was born in Scotland, emigrated to America, 
and while still a young man returned to Europe and scttled at 
Florence, where the strangeness of the phenomena which he 
produced caused him to be taken for a sorcerer, and nearly ccst 
him his life. From. Florence he came to Paris, where he was 
received at the Tuileries, and for several years the Parisians 
talked of nothing but Tome, the medium. At other Courts, 
and particularly in Russia, where he was accompanied by 
Alexandre Dumas, Home was féted, and his prodigies were the 
marvel of all. Even scientific men concerned themselves with 
the famous medium, and it was upon Home that the savant 
William Crookes began his experiments and investigations in 
psychic force. Home-was fifty-three years of age. 

The recent Census operations have enabled us to remark 
some curious facts as regards the population of Paris. The 
number of foreigners living in the French capital is greater 
than the number in any other capital, and even in any seaport 
town. Out of every 1000 inhabitants in Paris, 360 are natives, 
565 are Frenchmen born in other parts of France, and 75 are 
foreigners, of whom the greater part are Belgians. In Berlin 
and Trieste, for instance, there are only 13 foreigners per 1000 
inhabitants. The Parisians, it appears, live to be very old. 
The Census of 1881 showed that there were twenty centenarians 
in the city ; 6386 persons over 80 years of age ; 2747 between 
85 and 90; 640 over 90 ; and 138 over % years of age. The last 
Census also showed that at Paris there were 42.646 painters, 
sculptors, engravers, musicians, and actors, of whom 20,000 
were women. In the population of Paris, the propoition of 
adults is greater than it is in any cther city in the world. 

Last week, in accordance with the regulations of the 
Concordat, President Grévy. with the usual ceremony, placed 
the Cardinal's hat upon the heads of three newly created 
princes of the Church. Mgr. Bernadou, Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Sens, speaking in the name of the three new dignitaries. 
said that they would pray God “to make France always great 
and prosperous, and worthy of her noble title of eldest 
daughter of the Church. Our teaching, in the future asx in 
the past, will be obedience to divine and human laws, and 
respect of established powers.” tT. 


The Emperor William left Berlin last Saturday for Ems. 

After a protracted debate, the Greek Chamber passed by 
acclamation the Electoral Reform Bill, and having passed the 
Regency Bill, adjourned last Saturday until Oct. 22. 

It is stated at Halifax that the Premier, the Hon. W. 8. 
Fielding, has declared that the recent Government electoral 
victory implies dissatisfaction on the part of Nova Scotia with 
the Canadian Confederation. 

His Highness Holkar, the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, 
died on Sunday. He had throughout his reign, which com- 
menced in 1843, been a firm and loyal friend to the English. 
The son of the late Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, a boy 
six years old, and the eldest son of the late Maharajah Holkar 
of Indore have been peaceably proclaimed successors of these 
Princes. A regency will be appointed at Gwalior for the 
minority of the Prince. 

Mr. John Young, the Mayor of Sydney, gave a banyuct on 
Monday night in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of her 
Majesty’s accession to the Throne, which was attended hy a 
large and brilliant company. 





Messrs. Wyman and Sons publish a small book, entitled 
“A Modern Orson, and other Tales.” containing half-a-dozen 
stories, written with much pathos and power, by Carleon. 

Mr. Edward Murray Ind, of the firm of Ind, Coope, and Co., 
will preside at the eightieth anniversary dinner in aid of the 
funds of the Licensed Victuallers’ School, to take place at the 
Crystal Palace next Tuesday, the 29th inst. The institution 
wholly maintains, clothes, and educates 200 children. 

Eight aisle windows, containing incidents in the life of 
our Lord, were unveiled at St. Bctolph’s Church, Aldersgate, 
in the presence of the Lord Mayor, who attended in # ct». cn 
St. Botolph’s Day ;. they. were executed. by Wardand Hughe 
of 67, Frith-street. Four windows in the gallery, partly 
adapted by Moore and Co. from a window execited by Lavers 
and Barraud, were unveiled at the same time. 
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FOUNDATION-STONE LAID BY THE PRINCE OF WALES ON MONDAY LAST, 
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Sir Cha Edy 1 Trevely Bart., K.C.B., of Wallington 
Northumberland, died on the 19th inst He 
born Apr the fourth son of the 
Venerable G elya eacon of 
7 vw H I fe, danghter rs 
ix LB i! indson of Sir 
John Trey 1, fourth t. of Ne 
combe He w educated Charterhouse 
lat Haileybur enté Bengal Civil 
Servic ] 1s2i 1 filled 1 distinct:on 
] i ind at |} 





severai il rua 1 
From 1840 to 1850 he w : 
to the Treasury ; from 1859 to 1860, Governor 
of Madras: and from 1862 to 1865, Financial 
Member of the Coun: Sy bose Governor-General of India The 
of the Bath (K.C.B.) was conferred on him in 1848, and 
r Charles married, first, Dec. 23, 1834. 
j Le Macaulay, and sister of 
lied Aug. 5, 1873) he leaves 
. Lady ‘Holand, and Alice 
iam Stratford Dugdale, M.P., o 
>» Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
eminent alike as a statesman 
0, 1838, and mnesied, Sept. 29, 
Rot vert Needham Philips, M.P., 
i , D! whom he has three sons wir 
Charles married, secondly, Oct. 14, 1875, Eleanora Anne, 
rer daughter of Mr. Walter Campbell (of the Islay family) 
had no further issue. 
SIR J. NUGENT HUMBLI BART 
ut Humble, second Baronet, of Cloncoskoran, in 
the county of Waterford, J.P. and D.L., wh 
death is just announced, was born May 24, 1818, 
the only son of Sir John Nugent Humble 
the first Baronet, by Mary Dobson, his wife. 
daughter of Mr. Robert Power. of Clashmore, 
M.P., succeeded his father in 1834, and married, 
n 1846, Elizabeth Philippa, only daughter of 
Mr. George Fosbery, of Clorane, in the county 
f Limerick, by whom he leaves five sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son, now Sir John 
Nugent Humble, third Baronet. born Jan. 10, 
1849, married, July 15, 1875, Anastasia, sister of 
Count de la Poer, of Gurteen la Poer. formerly 
M.P. for the county of Waterford, and leaves 
two daughters. The late Baronet received his education at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and served as High Sheriff of hi 


county in 1847 





tant-Secretary 














SIR A. STUART 
Sir Alexander Stuart, K.C.M.G., the Executive Commissioner 
for New South Wales at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
died on the 16th inst., at his residence, 52, Stanhope-gardens, 
aged sixty-two. He was son of the late Mr. Alexander Stuart, 
of Edinburgh, and was long connected with New South Wales. 
From 1851 to 1853 he acted as general manager of the Bank 
at Sydney, and in the latter year joined the firm of R. Towns 
and Co., merchants, of Sydney and Melbourne. In 1861 he 
was elected President of the Bank of New South Wales, 
became Treasurer of the Colony in 1876, having two years 
previously been returned as member for East Sydney in the 
Legislative Assembly, and. finally, was Prime Minister and 
Colonial Secretary from 1883 to 1885. The order of Knight 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George was conferred on 
him in 1885. He married, in 1853, Christiana Eliza, daughter 
of Lieutenant John Wood, soap 
SIR G. W. KEL ; ae 
Sir George Welsh Kellner, K. o M. G., C.S.L., died at his residence 
in Pe rrigt ge villas, Bayswater. on the ith inst. He was born 
in 1825, the son of Mr. Francis Daniel Kellner, and entered the 
service of the Indian Government in 1841. He was employed 
in various parts of the East in connection with public depart- 
ments; was Military Accountant-General of India, 1871 to 
1877; Financial Commissioner and Member of Council in 
Cyprus, 1878; and, in 1884, Assistant Paymaster-General of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature in England. The decoration 
of Companion of the Star of India was given to him in 1877, 
and that of Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. George 
in 1879. He married, first, 1841, Caroline, daughter of Mr. 
Henry Gardener ; and, secondly, 1882, Jane, daughter of Mr. F. 
B. Carter, 
HOBART PASHA. 
The Hon. or rs Ate ag Hobart Hampden, Vice-Admiral, 
Captain (retired) British Navy, and Admiral in the Turkish 
service, died on the 19th inst., of heart disease. He was born 
April 1, 1822, the third son of Augustus Edward, sixth Ear! of 
Buckinghamshire, by Mary, his wife, sister of the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. This distinguished officer, 
after passing some time in his own service, entered that of the 
Sultan, in which he gained high position and reputation. He 
became Musheer of the Turkish Navy and a Marshal of the 
Turkish Army, with the designation of “ Hobart Pasha,” and 
received the First Class of the orders of the Medjidieh and 
Osmanlie, the Grand Cordon of Franz Joseph of Austria,and the 
Legion of Honour. Hobart Pasha married, first, in 1848, Mary 
Anne, second daughter of Mr. Colquhoun Grant (which lady died 
April 13, 1877), and secondly, May 5, 1879, Edith Katherine, 
daughter of the late Mr. Herbert Hore, of Pole Hore, in the 
county of Wexford, but had no issue. 
MR. EDMUND HAVILAND BURKE. 
Mr. Edmund Haviland Burke, Barrister-at-Law, formerly M.P. 
for Christchurch, Hants, died on the 17th inst., aged fifty-one. 
He was only son of the late Mr. Thomas William Aston 
Haviland, of Penn, Bucks, who assumed ty Royal license, in 
1816, the additional surname of Burke, as nephew and repre- 
sentative of the illustrious statesman, Edmund Burke. 
MR. FINLAY. 
Mr. Alexander Struthers Finlay, of Castle Toward, in the county 
of Argyll, M.P. for that shire, in the Liberal interest, 1857 to 
1868, J.P. and D.L., and a Commissioner of Supply,died on the 
9th inst., in his eightieth year. He was son of Mr. Kirkman 
Finlay, formerly M.P. for Glasgow, by Janet. his wife, daughter 
of Mr. Robert Struthers, and was educated at Harrow and at the 
University of Glasgow. He married, 1840, Marion, daughter 
of the late Mr. Colin Campbell, of Colgrain, in the county of 
Dumbarton. and became a widower in 1865. 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

Major-General Lewis Guy Phillips, late Grenadier Guards 
on the 19th inst., at Bellevue, Fulham. 

Mr. Benjamin Hemsworth, J.P., of Monk Fryston Hall, in 
the county of York, on the 8th inst., aged sixty-nine. 

Major Edward Francis Knottesford Fortescue, J.P., of 
Alveston Manor, Stratford-on-Avon, Captain (half-pay) in the 
Indian Army, and Hon. Major (retired) Warwickshire Militia, 
on the 13th inst., aged forty-six. 

Mary Catherine Anne Jacoba, Dowager Lady Reay, recently, 
at the Hague. She was widow of Eneas, Baron Mackay 
D Ophemert, in Holland, who succeeded to the Scottish Barony 
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Engineers, at his residence, Queen’s-road, aged 
eighty-one He entered the Army in 1826; sery West 
Indies and New Zealand 

Franc Dowager \ ‘ountes Ashbrook, on the 15th in 
at Knockatrina, Durrow, Queen's County She was widow of 
ya Jeffrey, fifth Viscount Ashbrook, mcther of the present 

iscount, and daughter of Sir Joh n Robinson, first Baronet, of 

Rokety Hall, in the county of Lout 

Emily Frances, widow of the Hi n. Charles tt, lat 


Queen's Own Light Dragoons (son of the first Lord Tenterden), 
and younger daughter of Rear-Admiral Lord George Stuart, 
seventh son of the first Marquis of Bute, on the 16th inst., at 
31, Cadogan-place, aged eighty. 

Evelina ‘lheresa, the wife of M ijor-General Charles EF. 
Oldershaw, C.B., Royal Artillery, who, having just completed 
his five years’ military command of the districts of Karachi, 
Poonah, and Belgaum, was returning home, when this melan- 
choly event took place at sea,on the 6th ult., between Bombay 
and Aden. She was buried at Aden, the whole of the Royal 
Artillery in garrison attending the funeral. The late Mrs. 
Oldershaw was the daughter of the Hon. Henry Cecil Hodge, 
Barrister-at-Law, a nephew of x first Marquis of Exeter ; 
her sister and coheiress is Mrs. J. Lewis-Thomas, wife of the 
Chief Surveyor of the War De artes nt 





AGRICULTURAL SCENES : JUNE. 
MOWING CLOVER. 
Who does not remember the long-ago illustration by Millais 
of a lady in the June meadows, looking up to the lark and 
inging 





The larks are singing in the sky 
\ hap py, happy, song ; 
But the “ {in my heart, lo 
Is singing all day long 
giving us a realistic Sune Agricultural Scene’? And _ yet, 
‘Floreat Rugbeia,” the voice of yesterday, sings well, in thi 
month's * Leaflet ” of the school : 


Glad month, when first the summer cal 
Bidding us linger in the shade 


And loiter where the water falls 
Across the weir, adown the glade 
Or move it with the springing blade 


Mead month, when first wild roses blow 


And groves smell sweet with eglantine, 
And everywhere the harebells grow, 

Wild hyacinths and celandine, 

And overhead the woodbines twine. 


Whilst to come more directly to the scene illustrated by our 
Artist, the clover-fields are falling before the scythe of the 
talwart mowers ; sueh as we saw only on Thursday last week 
in the village of Horsted-Keynes, near Kast Grinstead, in Sussex. 
As we write, the. foxglove, four feet in height, which we 
gathered at the border of the meadow, is nodding to us with 
its magenta bells, pranked with crimson spots, and a dozen 
wild orchids testify to the lavish gifts by nature of the 
beautiful, as well as of the useful clover-blooms, rye-grasses, 
and fifty other varieties of the natural grasses—and which, in 
bulk, some one and a half to two tons per acre of hay, are being 
lowered, in their summer pride, by the mowers for the pay of 
four shillings and sixpence per acre; to be afterwards tossed 
and dried into hay, or be carried green and direct to the silo, 
forming a store of winter food for the cattle. Within sight of 
the Agricultural Scene depicted, we noted that Sussex still 
keeps its yokes of plough oxen, for three different fields were 
being turned over by the primitive dark red cattle. As to the 
work of mowing, we commend it to the Guild of St. George, 
favoured by Mr. Ruskin, and should be glad to see his 
graduates of labour swing their scythes to the tune of four- 
shillings and sixpence per acre. Well is the money earned, 
and good is the appetite created in the open air, to welcome 
the restoratives of food and drink that are seen coming, 
brought by the rustic handmaidens. As the work of 
the blacksmith makes his arm mighty, so the work of 
the clover-mower stiffens and strengthens the loins of the 
worker : giving him a thick-set appearance, that answers for 
a reserve of force, which is all wanted in mowing an acre of 
forage for four shillings and sixpence. To the superficial 
observer the green-stuff is all one—a mass of green forage— 
but Sir John Lawes would tell us that in a common field we 
might find some sixty varieties of grassy plants and weeds, 
although in “very select’ meadows only about a dozen—of the 
best sorts—should be found. Many persons do not know that 
the grass-harvest, meadow grass, clover. sainfoin, &c., and 
permanent pastures, are much more valuable than are the 
grain crops, in America, as well as in these islands. The length 
of stem, variety of leafage, flower. and other characteristics of 
forage plants are much more than are commonly supposed ; 
and as the trees have many voices, so, too— 
Under Nature's spell, 
The breezes wake, and wander ‘midst the grass 
An I echoes from the harebell 
Make music as they pass. 
To every stem ani spray a note belongs, 
And poets hear the tunes, and make them into songs. 

Doubtless many town readers have heard of land being 
“clover sick,” and have not comprehended this term in 
husbandry. The clover crop is one in the rotation of corn 
crops that is almost universal. Wheat following a “ clover- 
ley” is usually the best crop of the course. But clover can 
only be taken in due order, or the land becomes “clover 
sick,” and sometimes requires a summer fallow to clear and 
aerate the soil. We have also heard of another clover 
sickness—a more sentimental malady. When country residents 
in towns, long parted from the rural surroundings of youth, 
see in June the red blooms of clover, they are filled with a 
longing to see once more the village spire, the corn-fields, and 
all the rural scenes where they were young and happy. This 
is a home sickness which the citizen feels for his country 
nest. God made the country and man made the town! As 
to “leafy June,” beloved by all inhabitants of the northern 
hemisphere, we might challenge the poets of every country to 
make the summer air thick with perfumed incense, but space 
forbids our stringing the thousand and one pearls which 
June poets have secreted: yet we must claim for June its 
rose—it is the month of roses. What is sweeter than a rose? 
Burns can only compare— 

My love's like the red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June; 

And my love's like the melody 
That's sweetly played in tune. 

A meeting is to be held next Thursday at Chesterfield 
House, Mayfair, by permission of Sir Arthur and Lady Bass, 
on behalf of the Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and 
Children—Lord Jersey in the chair. 

The annual festival and president's birthday celebration of 
that deserving institution, the Stockwell Orphanage, took 
place on Wednesday. Mr. Spurgeon’s orphan homes receive 
500 fatherless children, selected according to their need, 
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PROBLEM No, 2205. 
3y FRITZ HOFFMANN (Munich). 
From a forthcoming collection of his problems. 
BLACK. 








YY 











WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Mme of eight Games played, simultaneously and sans voir, by Mr. 
BLACK BURNE, gg born a recent yisit to Clifton. His adversary at this 








board was Mr. N. FEDDEN. 
(Sicilian Defence.) 
WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. F.) WHITE (Mr. B,) BLACK (Mr, F.) 
. P to K 4th P toQ B 4th 19.Q R toQ sq 
A Kt to Q B 3rd P to K 3rd | Alittle trap into which Black declines 
8. to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd to fall. 
4. P to Q 4th P takes P 119. R to R sq 
5. Kt takes P P to Q R 3rd on * ‘ 
a “+ . ea | f course, if 19.Q takes Kt P, then 
6. B to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd } 20K to Kt square wins offhand. 
7. Castles B to B 4th | v. R to Q 3rd Q takes Kt P 


This appears to lose time, as, on his 2 .BtoK 7th (ch) K to Kt sq 
tenth move, he is obliged to retreat to a| oF k again plays with judgment. TI 
scot D S Ke Beal ck agai ry gmen iis 

juare pelle h he might now be played is much better than 21. Kt takes B. 


at once 














li 

; 
&. Kt takes Kt Kt P takes Kt | 22,.K R to K sq R to Q Kt sq 
9. P to K 5th Kt to Q 4th P to K R 3rd P to K R 4th 
10, Kt to K 4th B to K 2nd | Q to R 4th Q to Kt 5th 
Il. P toQ B 4th Kt to Kt 3rd 5. Q takes Q 
12, 4 to B 5th Kt to Q 4th White seems here to have resolved to 
13. B to Q 3rd P toQR 4th | concentrate his attention on the seyen 
It. 5 to Kt 4th K to Bsq j other ames in prog ress, and let this 

s rame take itschance. After the exchange 

a ee oe B takes Kt of Queens he has no attack, howeyer. 


Although the move in the text blocks | 
his game, he cannot allow the Kt to hold | | 26 
“¢ oF 


P takes Q 





FF 
post within his lines. 6. R toQ Kt sq K to R 2nd 
16. B P takes B B to R 3rd 7. B to R 4th P to Q Bath 
17. Bto K Kt 5th Q to Kt 3rd 28. P to K B 3rd K RtoQB sq, 
8. B takes B R takes B i and White resigned, 


The annual meeting of the British Chess Association will be held at the 
Victoria Hall, Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly, opening on Monday, 
July 12, and closing on Wednesday, July 28. The programme includes an 
International Tournament for Masters, open to members who have pre- 
viously played in a masters’ tournament, or who shall have obtained per- 
mission from the committee to enter the lists. The entrance fee and deposit 
have been fixed at £2and £3 respectively. Five prizes have been provided 
viz., £80, £50, £40, £25, and £15; and the entrance fees will be divided 
among the competitors who gain no prizes. Five prizes are also provided 
for the Amateur Championship Tournament—viz., £20, £10, £5, £4, and £3. 
The entrance feo and deposit in this contest are ten shillings and thirty 
shillings respectively. A tournament for the Association Cup, value 
£10 10s., has also been arranged ; and there will be a tournament for the 
prize offered by Lord Tennyson—a complete set of his works, with his 
autograph inscription--open to members of the professions of the Church, 
Law, Medicine, Army and Navy. Art, Science, and Literature will compete 
for Professor Ruskin’s prize--a complete set of his works, with antograph 
inscription. There will also be arranged consultation matches, blindfold 

*, four-handel chess matches, and problem and solution tournaments, 
of which substantial prizes will be provided. The entries for the 
contests should be addressed to Mr. L. Hoffer, the honorary 
sec ren ury of the association, 49, Leicester-square, W., from whom information 
upon details may be obtained on application. The Masters’ Tournament 
will be played in one round, unless the number of entries should be over 
ten, in which case two rounds will be played. If only one round is played, 
each competitor will have the first move in half his games as far as prac- 
ticable. The time limit will be an hour for twenty moves, regulated by 
stop-clocks, and the regulations for play will be in accordance with the 
* Revised International Chess Code,’ published in the book of “The 
London International Tournament of 1883. 

The Irish Chess Association has issued a preliminary programme of its 
second annual meeting, to be held at Belfast on Sept. 18 next. There will be 
an Irish championship, and handicap tournaments, exhibitions of blindfold 
play, and a problem tournament. All these contests wiil be open to 
members only, but membership may be obtaineJ on payment of five shillings. 

A match by correspondence has been arranged between Cambridge 
(Town) and Dublin (University). There are six competitors on each side, 
and the veteran master of the game, the Rey. Dr. Salmon, 8.F., T.C.D., 
has kindly accepted the office of referee. 

A match was commenced at the British Chess Club on the 14th inst, 
between Messrs. Bird and Gunzberg. The conditions are five games up, 
drawn games not counting, and the time limit twenty moves an hour, As we 
go to press, the score stands—Bird, 1; drawn games, 3. 














The rifle-shooting match between teams representing 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, took place last Saturday at 
the Darnley ranges, near Glasgow. Scotland won, as was also 
the case last year, when the match was shot at Wimbledon. 
The aggregate scores at the three distances of 200, 500, and 
600 yards were : Scotland, 1708 ; England, 1667; Ireland, 1600. 

The tenants on the estate of Mr. S. Whitbread, M.P., Southill 
Park, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, ‘le received 30 per cent off 
their rents due Lady Day last. The Duke of Bedford has 
returned to his tenants in the Wansford district 25 per cent of 
their rents. Mr. F. J.S. Foljambe has also made an abatement 
of 20 per cent upon his rents in the Retford district. Mr. W.H. 
Smith, M.P., has made an abatement of 40 per cent on his 
rents on his Suffolk estates. The right hon. gentleman 
proposes to continue this reduction for a term of five years, 
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ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
The summer exhibition of the Nineteenth Century Art Society 
(Conduit-street Galleries) shows a very distinct advance 
upon its previous displays, and a sustained effort, at the 
present level, cannot fail to place the society on a firm basis. 
The strength of the exhibition lies rather in landscape than 
in figure painting, although there are good specimens of the 
iatter. The most striking picture in the room, both from 
its size and composition, is Mr. Fred. Vezin’s “ Henley Regatta ” 
(214). a bold and by no means unsuccessful attempt to deal 
with a very difficult subject, especially on so large a scale. It 
is in every sense an academic work, and if hung at Bur- 
lington House would attract a constant stream of gazers. 
Among the landscapes Mr. Charles Stuart’s “ North Wales” 
(42) and Mr. E. H. Holder’s studies in the same county, 
‘Autumn on the Conway” (88) and a “ Cottage Home” (146) 
ire among the most noteworthy. Mr. Fuller Maitland is 
making stcady progress as a painter of sea and sky, and both 
in his littie work, “A Storm” (162), and his larger study, 
* On the South Coast” (181) he gives proof of careful study 
and a sense of atmospheric effect. Mr. W. E. Norton’s 
‘Towing to Windward” (254), Mr. Alfred Williams’s “ View 
of Intra, on the Lago Maggiore” (117), and two unpretentious 
little works—Mr. G. S. Walters’ “ Waiting for the Tide” (182) 
and Mr. M. K. Benson’s “ After Sunset ” (163)—are all worthy 
of notice, the last named especially, as suggesting the very 
modest ideas some artists have of the value of the work on 
which they must have expended time and labour. Amongst 
the figure subjects Mr. T. K. Pelham’s “ Venetian Maiden” 
(149) and * A Southern Minstrel” (151) show something mor > 
than a craftsman’s work. Our French neighbours might find 
faul; with them as “ trop léchés,” but they have qualities 
whic 1 promise well for the future. Mr. W. Lomas’s “A Windy 
loint ' (209) isa girl on a sea-cliff struggling with the linen 
s22 nas to dry. The figure is well drawn and fine ly set, and the 
colouring exceedingly de‘icate and harmonious. Another work 
by the same artist, “‘ Reverie ” (244), is pitched in a different 
key, but it is hung too high to be seen to advantage. It would 
almos seem to be pendant to the former work: whilst one 
depic:s the life and work of early morn, the latter sugges’s 
the watchings and heart searchings of evening twilight. 
Mr. Charles Collins’s “ Farmyard Pets” (150) and Mr. Arthur 
Dodd's “End of a Long Run” (36) are amongst the best of 
the animal pictures: but Mr. Montbard’s “ Incident of the 
Hlarem * (99), with all its ghastliness, would be more effective 
if it did not recall so accurately M. Henri Regnault’s treat- 
men‘ of an almost similar subject. Mr. Stacpoole’s portrait 
of “Mr. Arthur Arnold” and Mr. A. Walker's clever study of 
a ballet-girl, “Le Premier Pas” (116), deserve notice. The 
water colours are not quite up to the average of the oil 
paintings, but they include some good works by Messrs. Albert 
Stevens, Sowden, F. P. Barrand, J. D. Barnett, Kc. 

The International Exhibition which is to be held this year 
in Paris promises to be a new departure in displays of this sort. 
Instead of being placed under Royal and official patronage, or 
of being subventioned by the State, it will aim at showing 
what can be accomplished by private effort. The Minister of 
Commerce and Industry has, on behalf of his .own depart- 
ment, taken a great interest in the undertaking ; and, by his 
support the commit‘ee have obtained the use of the Palais de 
l’Industrie, in the Champs Elys¢es; but the whole of the 
arrangements have been left to the Société Nationale des 
Sciences et Arts Industriels. Assurances of support have been 
received from nearly all foreign countries, and it is to be hoped 





that Great Britaie will not be behindhand in this display of 
friendly rivalry. The exhibition will include every invention 
connected with the industrial arts ; electric-lighting and the 
other applications of electricity to industry will form a special 
feature ; furniture, porcelain, glass, jewellery, musical instru- 
ments, are cnly a few among the numerous classes for which 
the committee offer medals and distinctions ; whilst every 
facility will be afforded to exhibitors for the conveyance of 
their specimens to Paris, as well as for the sale of goods during 
the Exhibition. Finally, it should be added that an important 
illustrated periodical, La Grande Industrie, will be issued at 
short intervals, giving a careful description of the principal 
contents of the building. The Exhibition will be opened on 
July 24 next, and will be closed at the end of November, thus 
covering the time when the largest number of strangers are 
passing through Paris. 

Although the “ Delsartians” up till now were practically 
unknown in this country, they are said to number upwards of 
two thousand teachers and pupils in the United States. At 
Mr. F. Moscheles’ studio, however, the British public—or, 
rather, a privileged few—were permitted last Tuesday to learn 
something of the “ Master's” principles ; and, what was a far 
greater treat, to see them realised by an accomplished 
American lady, Mrs. Russell. Delsarte, the founder of the 
School of “ Expressionists,” seems to have had a remarkable 
career ; and although he never aitained distinction himself, 
he was the cause of greatness in others. The artists, it is true, 
turned their backs upon a man who was ready to prove to 
them that their ordinary methods of expressing emotion were 
either inaccurate or incomplete.- But the actors recognised 
the value of his lessons more readily, and amongst his 
pupils he counted Rachel, Macready, and others of 
scarcely less notoriety. The dominant idea of Delsarte’s 
methed is that not cnly is every organ capable of expressing 
what is parsing throvgh the mind or heart ; but that when 
there is complete unison of soul and bedy all the members 
harmoniously and in certain succession transcribe cutwardly 
the inward feelings. Purely mental action, such as the 
enforcing an argument is marked by a forward movement of 
the muscles and limbs—the “passional” state by wavy or 
circular movements; and spiritual emotions by spiral or 
ascending movements. In support of these views, Delsarte 
insisted upon three laws which govern our moyements—the 
law of “parallelism,” of which one sees examples in the side- 
long walk or disjointed action of persons who are either 
gauche, nervous, or aimless; the law of “opposition,” which 
gives balance to the human figure, and governs the expression 
of the grander feelings ; and the law of “succession,” in which 
every muscle and limb of the body, cne after the other. is 
brought into harmonious play : as in the days of our great- 
grandfathers, when reverence for women existed, and trans- 
lated itself by the stately “ how ” of Sir Charles Grandison. 

The jury, to whom the plans for the completion of the 
Duomo of Milan are to be submitted, is at length formed; but 
there is little hope expressed that their verdict, if ever given, 
will be accepted. ‘lhe president of the jury will be the 
Marchese Visconti, and his clerical assessor the Abbé Ceruti, 
of the Ambrosian library, well known by his monograph 
on the great Lombard Cathedral. These are to be assisted 
hy four architects of different countries (Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., representing Great Britain), who, with a national 
architect (Professor Boito), a painter (Signor Bertini), 
a savant (Professor Cesare Cantti), and one or two others, 
r»presenting local or professional interests, will make up the 
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body, whence the four judges, to be selected by the ecm- 
petitors themselves, are to be chosen. Each competitor, on 
handing in his plans, will inscribe on the outside the four 
names he selects ;-and those obtaining the largest number of 
votes will decide, if they can, on the design to be adoy ted. 

The facade of the Cathedral of Florence being now almc 
completed, it has been decided to unveil the work early iu 
October next, instead of delaying the ceremony until next 
spring, as originally proposed, 

The Belgian annual exhibition of pictures will be held this 
year at Ghent, and will open in August. In Relgium, these 
national exhibitions, to which foreign pictures are admissible, 
are held, successively, at Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent—as 
representative of the three principal art-centres of the country. 

Under the title The Muscums of Athens, it is proposed to pub- 
lish an illustrated periodical which will serve as a guide to the 
excavations now being made in all parts of Greece. Each 
number will contain eight heliographs by Rhomaides Brothers, in 
addition toa short text (in Greek, French, German, and English) 
by M. A. Kavvadias, General Director of the Athens Antiquities. 
The volume, which will consist of six parts (6s. each), 
promises to be of real interest, not only to archeologists, but 
to all lovers of art, whether professional or dilettante ; and it 
is to be hoped that the publishers (K. Wilberg and Cc., 
Athens) will find a ready response to their appeal for suppcert. 

Anzio, the anc ient prem where the Apollo Belvedere 
and many other of the Vatican marbles were found, is again 
being made the scene of special excavations. So far, the results 
have been meagre, but in the neighbourhood of the Villa 
sorghese a fine but damaged statue of Mercury has just been 
dug up. More interesting, however, was. the discovery of 
certain old buildings which, up to the resent, have fairly 
puzzled the archeologists, who are unable to decide the pericd 
to which they belong, or the uses to which they were put. On 
the other hand, at Rome itself, in the Via Tasso, close to the 
Archi Celimontani, a remarkably beautiful statue of Bacchus, 
28a young man, has been brought to light. The god, half- 
covered by his mantle, is leaning against the trunk of a tree, 
his face expressive of weariness and melancholy, so frequently 
seen in the treatmént of this deity by both Greek and Roman 
sculptors. Almost simultaneously news comes from Algiers 
that M. Vaille’s explorations at Cherchell have been attended 
with unexpectedly satisfactory results. Between the Ténes gate 
and the harbour a mass of ruins was discovered, hitherto 
known as the “Baths,” but which on further investigation 
have been admitted to be the probable site of the palace of 
Juba. After some quarrying, the workmen at length came 
upon a marble statue, which proved to be one of Bacchus, 
crowned with ivy and vine-leaves, clothed in a dress made of 
three narrow strips of fawn-skin. At his feet is a panther, in 
the act of caressing his master. 

Thirteen water-colour paintings, most of them of large size, 
forming the Vatican series, by the late Louis Haghe, have been 
presented to the Bethnal-green Branch Museum by Mr. Charles 
Seely, formerly M.P. for Durham ; and an excellent example of 
animal painting, a small oil picture by R. Brascassat, has been 
presented by M. H. Krafft, of Paris, to the South Kensington 
Museum. 


The second meet of the Coaching Club wes held at the 
Magazine, Hyde Park, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Sumner gave an excellent reading of 
Wednesday evening at St. James's Hall. 


“ Hamlet” on 
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D IN’ THE REIGN OF 


GEORGE III. 


STREETER and CO., GOLDSMITHS, 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS, 


iS, BE 


Ny De Pld bh Al ° , } » 
STREETER and CO. have decided to advance with th: 
present times, and Sell GEMS, either singly or in parcels, at Wholesale Prices, 


THUS bringing the buyers of precious STONES and GEMS 


n direct communication with the importer. 





Holborn Viaduct, E.C., constantly 


various Gem Mines with which he is con 


Mr. STREETER, 34, 
receives large importations from the 
n cted ; also fine Pearls from his Pearl-shelling Fleet in the Southern Seas, 





IF preferred, the Gems can be Mounted at the Factory, but 
no lower quality of gold than 18 carat will be used, that being the standard intro 
duced by Mr. Streeter nearly a quarter of a century ago, at Conduit-street, whence 
he removed to 18, New Bond-street, having purchased that business from Mr. Harry 
Emanuel, which was originally established in the reign of George III. 





STREETER and CO. guarantee that all 








DIAMONDS” shall be white, properly cut, and 


BRILLIANT, good value for READY MONEY. 








DIAMOND HALF-HOOP RING, 13 carat, £10 10s. 


D1amoxp CLUSTER RING, 13 carat, £10 10s. 





D1AMonD GIPSY RING, 14 carat. £10 10s. 


DIAMOND EARRINGS, 14 carat, £10 10s, 
DriAMoND: i sid ng 1} carat, £10 108 
DIAMOND LOCKET, a carat, £10 10s. 
DIAMOND BRACELET, 1} carat, — "£10 10s. 
DIAMOND BUC ‘KLE, 13 carat, ae £10 10s, 





D1 AMOND STA. HAIR-P IN, 15 carat, £10 10s. 
‘THE weight of DIAMONDS in each JEWEL will be 
1} carat or 6 grains, and every stone brilliant-cut. The price may cccasjonatly vary, 
according to the diamond market ; but due not.ce will be given. 
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‘THE TURNERS’ COMPANY deserve thanks for many 
valuable improvements introduced by'them in the lapidary’s art. during the last 


five years, so that now gems by modern cutting are rendered much more lustrous ; 


and being London cut, their value is enhanced all over the world, 
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CREETERS BOND S 
PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS, by 


MR. STREETER. 
al ~ m ° Bey ei a Sago 5 sed 
FOURTH EDITION, carefully revised and enlarged, and 
richly Illustrated, An exhaustive and practical work for the Merchant, Connois - 
scur,or Private Buyer. Treats upon every description of Precious Stones, givin 


their rm story, value and uses, together with much informaticn regarding their 
matrix and rough state 
PEARLS and PEARLING LIFE, by MR. STREETER, 





W IL L shortly be published, richly Illustrated, and con- 
taining v and interesting inform ation regarding every species of Pearl-) earine 
mation and habits, and may be obtained of 


BELL and SONS, York-street. 






GEORGE 
STREETER and CO., No. 18, NEW BOND-STREET, Amalgamated with Mr. STREETER, No. 34, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


Covent-garden. 


LONDON, 
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STREETER and COMPANY. 
SAPPHIRES 
SAPPHIRE RINGS, 
SAPPHIRE BRACELETS. 
SAPPHIRE BROOCHES. 
SAPPHIRE LOCKETS. 
SAPPHIRE NECKLACES. 
SAPPHIRE EARRINGS. 
SAPPHIRE SUITES 





from Ceylon. 





- STREETER and COMPANY guarantee that all 


8 2 
J 


SAPPHIRES will be of modern cutting, neither foiled nor 


painted, and good value for 


{EADY MONEY. 














MR. STREETER. 

PEARLS of the finest Orient. 
PEARL RINGS. 
PEARL BRACELETS. 

PEARL BROOCHES. 

PEARL LOCKETS. 

PEARL EARRINGS. 

PEARL NECKLACES. 

PEARL—ROPES of. 

IT is well known that for whiteness there are no PEARLS 


to equal those from Sooloo and the adjoining islands, the centre of Mr. Streeter 
pearling expedition. 

















STREETER and co. 
Ruse BIES of “the _true 
RUBY RINGS. 
RUBY BRACELETS, 
tUBY LOCKETS. 
Rosy EAR-RINGS. 


hiusy 
RvuBsy 


Pigecn-Blood Colcur. 


NEC KL AC ES. 
SPECIMENS, 
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LAKE TARAWERA, 


VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN NEW ZEALAND. 
We are permitted to copy the View of Lake Tarawera from one 
of the series of fine water-colour drawings, in the New Zealand 
Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, by Miss C. F. 
Gordon Cumming, an accomplished lady whose extensive travels 
in different regions of the globe are related in several delight- 
ful books, including ‘* At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady's Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” and “ Fire Fountains: the Kingdom of 
Hawaii.” We are also indebted to Mr. J. H. Kerry-Nicholls, 
the author of a volume published by Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co. in 1884, entitled “ The King Country ; or, Explorations in 
New Zealand,” for Sketches of Lake Tarawera and of the 
Maori village of Wairoa, the scene of the recent volcanic 
eruption by which many lives were destroyed. Mr. Kerry- 
Nicholls, in the bock we have mentioned, gives a minute and 
exact account of the whole of the central region of the North 
Island ; including the high volcanic mountains Tongariro and 
Ruapehu, both of which he ascended to the summit, and the 
forest country behind them; as well as the source of the 
Waikato river, the shoves of -Lake Taupo, and the plains 
extending northward te the Bay of Plenty, which contains the 


THE SCENE OF 


celebrated Hot Springs and those remarkable Lakes, Rotc- 
mithani, Tarawera, Rotorua, Rotoiti, and others, displaying tl 
wonderful phenomen: of subterranean aqueous volcanic 
action. Our Journal has, on a former occasion. presented some 
Jilustrations, from the photographs by Mr. D. L. Mundy, of the 
beautiful terraces of silica, tinted with pink, yellow, and other 
colours, in some places, and decorated with stvlactites, on the 
shores of Lake Rotomahana, with the cascades and pools of 
boiling water there. The innumerable geysers, jets of steam, 
beds of hot mud, and masses of pumice, abounding in the 
whole of this district, prove that it overliesfor a great 
distance one of the most powerful currents of volcanic force 
in the Southern hemisphere. The recent outbreak of this 
force at Lake Tarawera, from the brief ‘telegraphic reports 
which arrived in England last week, seems to have been of a 
much more formidable character than had been experienced 
since that part of the country was visited by Europeans : and 
to have been accompanied by an overwhelming deposit of 
ashes or scori#, in which the native village of Wairoa was 
buried to the depth of ten feet ; but our information of this 
catastrophe is still very imperfect. 

Lake Tarawera, 2s described by Mr. Kerry-Nicholls, is seven 








THE RECENT VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


miles long and five miles broad ; it lies to the south or south- 
cost of Lakes Rotorua and Rotoiti, and immediately of the 
smaller Lake Rotomahana, with which it is connected by a 
stream, only amile or two long, called Te Ariki. It thus 
receives the water of the Rotomahana, and discharges itself, at 
the eastern extremity, by a river named Awa-o-te-Atua, which 
flows north-eastward to the sea. The lake itself is at an 
elevation of 1000 {t. abcve the sea-level. It is surrounded 
by high mountains, * with conical peaks and serrated ridges, 
rising up from the very edge of the water, and covered to the 
summits with a rich growth of vegetation, in which varied 
tints of green are relieved by the bright crimson blossoms of 
the pohutu kawa tree, here attaining a great size; while 
picturesque headlands, deep bays, broad valleys, and deep 
gorges meet the-view at every turn.” Mount Tarawera, ovcr- 
looking the lake, is “a colossal truncated cone, with stcep 
sloping sides, tinted with red oxide of iron and shining 
obsidian, which made it look as if it were just cooling from 
the terrific heat of volcanic fires.” The native village of 
Wairoa was situated in a deep gorge between Tarawera and 
totokakahi, hemmed in on all sides by rugged ranges ; a river 
here “ leaps over a precipice of nearly 100{t. in the form of a 














MAORI VILLAGE OF WAIROA, DESTROYED BY THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION, 

















foaming cascade, about which the greenest 
of ferns and mosses grow in wonderful 
luxuriance. The natives of this place were 
formerly among the most warlike of the 
great Arawa tribe; in these degenerate days, 
being fond of rum and tobacco, they have 
been wont to get what they could from 
European tourists visiting the Lake District, 
for whose accommodation there was an hotel 
established at Wairoa. It is said that ten 
Europeans, with above a hundred Maories, 
have perished by the recent eruption. 


THE LATE MAHARAJAH 
SCINDIA. 


Within a few days after the death of Holkar, 
the Maharajah of Indore, follows that of the 
other leading independent Prince of the 
Mahratta race, Baji Rao Scindia, the ruler of 
Gwalior. These events may turn out to be of 
no slight political importance. The territory 
over which Scindia reigned is as large as 
Scotland, and has a population of three 
millions. When, the Rajah Daulat Rao having 
died without an heir, in 1827, the British 
Government recognised the adoption of a boy 
of the Scindia family, he died childless, and 
the Government permitted his widow to 
adopt Bajirat Rao, then eight years of age, 
who in 1843 succeeded to the throne as 
Baji Rao Scindia, Maharajah of Gwalior. At 
the end of that year, owing to disturbances in 
the State, the British troops defeated the 
mutinous forces of Scindia and restored order. 
Th late Maharajah, during his reign, was 
conspicuous for his loyalty to the English, 
and the Government conferred upon him the 
right of adoption, as well as lands worth 
£39,000 a year. In 1853 the fort of Gwalior, 
taken by the English ten years previously, 
was restored to the Maharajah on his coming 
of age, but at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, in 1857, the Gwalior contingent, raised 
to aid the English, mutinied, and took posses- 
sion of the fort, which Lord Strathnairn 
captured from them. It remained in 
the hands of the English ; and in 1860 Scindia 
visited Lord Canning at Allahabad, when, 
in reply to a petition from him for the 
restoration of the fort, the Governor-General 
replied that it should be restored when it 
could be done with safety. Four years later 
he again asked for the fort, but the time was 
not believed to have arrived. Finally. at a 
special Durbar held last year by Lord Dufferin 
at Gwalior, the fort was restored to Scindia, 


aad, by a treaty signed at the time, he was permitted to 
Scindia paid a visit to Lord 
Mayo in 1869, and had the honour of receiving the Prince 


increas? his army by 3000 men. 


of Wales during his visit to India. 


The following reflections, in the 7'/mrs, upon the deaths 
the part which they 


of Secindia and Holkar, and upon 
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THE LATE MAHARAJAH SCINDIA, RULER OF GWALIOR, CENTRAL INDIA. 


filled in India, seem worthy to be quoted —* For years past 
the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Indore have been the solitary 
independent personalities among the Native Princes. They 
had ideas, and endeavoured to embody them in acts. None 
could accuse them of abandonment to vulgar and purposeless 
luxury. They were not mere slaves of indolence or pleasure. 








THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION: THE FERNERY IN THE NEW ZEALAND COURT, 


Lyceum Theatre in July 
Saturdays, July 3, 10, 17, and 24. 
days the theatre will be closed. 
Saturday evening, July 31. 
for a vacation of six weeks, and will reopen with “ 
Saturday night, Sept. 11. 


Each treated sovereignty as a thing for which 
the possessor had to render an account. When- 
ever English thoughts dwelt on the number 
of the native Princes of India, Scindia and 
Holkar did duty for the rest. Theirs have 
been the only names which have called up a 
distinct impression. Neither was remarkably 
happy in the use of his opportunities and 
mental powers. Holkar filled his coffers at 
the cost of imposing a heavy load of taxation 
on his subjects. He allowed it to be believed 
that litigation with the Maharajah was 
dangerous. While the craving of his heart 
was for the restitution of districts his 
ancestors had forfeited, he was too short- 
sighted to evince an amiable acquiescence 
in British sway, which was the sole means 
of compassing his ends. He was suspected, 
rightly or wrongly, of having inclined 
against British rule in his youth; and the 
guarded prudence of his maturer age did not 
imply a frank recantation. As Holkar had 
owed his accession to British favour, so 
Scindia owed to British power the retention 
of his throne, and perhaps his life. England 
has never had reason to question the sincerity 
of his recognition of this benefit. The 
evacuation of his famous citadel was a 
crowning testimony by this country to his 
loyalty and discernment. He showed less 
sagacity in sacrificing the strength of his 
State to the production and maintenance 
of a force incapable of serving any really 
advantageous object. Never was there a 
costlier plaything, or one more likely to cut 
its owner's fingers. If any peril should 
menace the perpetuation of the dynasty of 
Scindia, the quarter from which it might be 
expected to come would be the camp the late 
Maharajah most delighted in. Indore and 
Gwalior might both have gained had the 
rulers been less eager in the exemplification of 
their respective talents for finance and for 
military organisation. Their errors must not 
be permitted to obscure their title to respec 
for qualities which, even in the excess, remain 
honourable. They sprang from a stock 89 
sturdy that the temptations of Oriental 
Courts did not succeed in enervating them. 
They deserve admiration for not forgetting 
their duties as chiefs of their States.” 


Portions of the counties of Armagh and 
Tyrone have been proclaimed under the Peace 
Preservation Act. és 

Mr. Irving has arranged to give four extra 
morning performances ®f “ Faust,’ at the 
—namely, on the mornings of 
On the evenings of these 
The season will terminate on 
The theatre will remain closed 
Faust ” on 
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THE “aL IENS. By the Author of “ Trajan.” 

A LUCKY YOUNG WOMAN, By F. C. PHILIPS, 
% Vols, 

SOCIAL VICISSITUDES, By F. . PHILIPS. 6s 
Warp and DowNky, 12 a - AF Covent-garden. 


NOW READY, 














2 vols, 


THE 


S UMMER 
N UMBER 
4 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
TN HE ; S Y. 
I A RGOSY 


CONTENTS ~— 
. THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE SHALLOWS, Illustrated, 
HOLIDAY REST. By a London Physician 
. THE SIREN. An Episode of Cowes Regatta. By Lady 
Virginia Sandars, 
THE TURRET DOOR. 
5 IN THE SWEET JUNE TWILIGHT. Illustrated. 
IN SUUNDOF MANY WATERS. By Charles W. Wood, 
V.R.GS. With Mlustrations 
7. THE PIPE OF PEACE. By C, Haddon Chambers. Ilus- 


Price Sixpence. 


RicHARD BENTLEY and Soy, 8, New Burlington-stweet, W. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED TRANSLATION, 


In L vol, price Is, 6d., extra cloth (postage 6d, 
(PHE ROMANCE OF A MUMMY. by 
THEOPRIEE GAUTIER, Translated by M. Youny 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries, 


LA it ieddt od I¢ farted 3 IN ALL merge OUR. 
*rice 2s 24. 6., cloth ; 3s, 6d., half morocco, 
VIRGINIA, THE AMERICAN. By CHAS. 
EDWARDES.—London: J. and R. MAXWELL. 


CHE \P K WN? Be das OF MISS BR -ADDON'S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth; 3s. 6d., half morocco, 
[NDE SR THE RED FLAG. By M. E. 


BRADDON.—London: J. and R. MAXWELL. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF Re gi ove nagel 
Price 2., boards; 2s. 6d., clot ee 6d » hialf moroces 


SINLESS SECRET. By ‘RITA.’ 


4 London: J. and R. MAXWELL ; and at all Bookstalls 





‘This most ‘elegantly got up fas hion magazine ‘stands in 
the very fir st rank of eo nornteos upon the latest styles and 
art of dres The Drape 
| E MONIT EU R DE LA MODE. 
Sd Price One Shilling ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

oe JULY P AR T CONTAINS: 
CUT OUT PAPER EATISEN 
“of the Collette Corsag 
[2OUR COLOURED FAs 1ION PLATES 
Showing the New Modes of Dress, and Materials. 
yw ENTY-EIGHT PAGES of 
LETTER. PRESS, splendidly Illustrated with 
(VER ONt HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of the Latest Fashions from P. 
4 REV 1K w OF PARI6 | THE COIFF 
FASHILO FRANCE. 
' ONDON “MODE S AND/AT THE COLONIAL AND 
‘ INDIAN EXHIBITION: 2 
GERMAN Indian Art. 
-|A_G AN 










EK OF WOMEN 





2. HOLI AT. 233 
IVALS. 
DRESS IN CY FINE 
PARIS | NEEDLI wor K. 
s. i 1} APERY : 





ARTISTIC | ° 
DE ( ‘Olt! ATION: 5. Repousse | NOTES OF THE “MONTH. 
Vork (1). 
NEW STORY: “A LOST LEAF 
MYRA and Soy, Publis ee Covent-garden, London. 


This admirable j« yurnal should gladden the hearts of the 
fiir sex, Midland Times. 
Price Sixpence ; by post, 8d., 


MYt8A4 8 JOURNAL 
4 OF DRESS AND FASHION. 
THE JULY PART CONTAINS: 
2 eee ALB PA day 
the Pauline Cor 
A COL ou RE DF ASHION PLATE, 
Dt AGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of :—(1) Travelling 
Cloak; (2) The Os borne Costume for a Little Girl; (3) The 
Hele na Polona is 
NEW ARIE MODE LS of Costumes. rosettes . Mantles, 
Chapeaux, Lingerie, &e., for Lac 
COSTUMES AND CHAPEAUX FOR © HIL DREN. 
SUMMER DRESSES and BOYS’ COSTUMES: Models from 
Les Grands Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 
pee AND F ASHION IN|ARTISTIC OCCUPATIONS: 
P } () Repousse Work. 
THE ATR ICAL TOILETTES. | A Lee BON IN DRESS- 
MODES FOR CHILDR EN. MAKI 
Cc IAL PASINON ABLE } LINGERIE. 
EN TIBITION, |R *>LIES IRESS 
SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by| ht ALTH, ANDE iE RSON AL 
* The Silkworm. TE ION 11 
t NSWERS, SEOUS INFORM. 
FROM PARIS. ATION, de, 
NEEDLEWORK : Designs for a Lace Cover for Piano-top, 
pads in Tapestry-work, Embroidered Valance, Crochet 












‘an be had ofall Booksellers, or of 
MYRA ous Son, Publishers, Coyent-garde n, » London. 


NEW AND E LARG EDE DITION now ready. 





NEW PATENT | 


HEDGE, GRASS, & LAWN- EDGE CUTTING MACHINES. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 689 








ee EE 


IDG WAY’S | [MOURNING FOR FAMILIES, | 





JAY’S 
experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 


and 
MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of 


Strongly recommended by the 
“Field,” ‘*Gardeners’ «Chronicle,” 











THE PATENTEE UPON RECEIPT OF POST OFFICE ORDER, 


Lompon- ROAD WORKS, MACCLESFIELD. | |= London or Countzy. 


s Supplied Direct to Purchasers at Wholesale Prices by 
THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS' COMPANY. : 


Show-R yal 


112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


2 REGENT 5°. 





GENTLEMAN’S 
GOLD ENGLISH KEYLESS WATCH, Awarded SIX FIRST-CLASS MEDALS 


Fully Je <4, Half-Chronometer Movement, Compensa and’ the CROSS OF THE LEGION OF ole 
i alance, adjuste r all temperatures and positions, HONOUR; also the GOLD MEDAL A’ 

i ‘avy 18-ci. Gold Cases ; or, Half-Hunter, ot fHE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
Crystal Glass, with handsomely engraved Monogram. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | F 


sand economical be na fide English 
Price £25. _POsT- FREE. 


MAGNESIA. | - firm. and fold up closely and evenly, the seams being ine 
“The hest re meds for Ac idity 0 f the Ston ach, Heartburn, / 


manufactured Ww atch yet produced. 


Of all Chemists. 
s New Patent Powder and Shot 


SPORTING AND AIR GUN COMBINED, 











YARD Tk Dd: and SHOT c ARTRIDG 










a ™ 
Be: autifully finished, well made, 
Gov ernme nt proved and marked. 
amuseme “nt or for sporting burpo *s 





and all the best authorities. the Kingdom, 


Free of expense to 


Patronised by her Majesty’s Commissioners purchaeers. 
of Forests ; and have received additional orders | They take with them 
Dresses and 


from Windsor Great Park every year since their | 
introduction. 
From General JONES, Thornley, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Oct. 1. 


“T have the pleasure to enclose P.O.O. for the amount due. The 
Hedge Cutter and Grass Cutter are first-rate: the Edge Cutter is 


Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 


equally good. P.S.—-I show them to any of my visitors.” | vee a0 of Map 
urchase: 
From C. W. MORRISS, Esq., F.R.H.S., King’s Lynn, Feb. 23. | R the Washeon, in 
“Dear Sir,—Please send me another of the 14-in. polished Grass | Regent-street. 


Reasonable estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
Funerals at stated 
charges conducted in 


Cutters. They are invaluable for trimming the grass round specimen 
shrubs, the corners and banks of sunk tennis lawns, and in nuimberless 
other cases Where the ordinary mowing machines cannot be employed. 
I would not be without mine for ten times the cost.—Yours very truly, 
CHAS. W. MORRISS.—Mr. A. Ridgway.” 





ae JAY’S 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
RECENT-STREET, W. 











/SWANBILL “CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


First Type of Figure .. - 4s, Od, 
Second Ty pe of Figure os 250. Gd. 
Third Type of Figure.. +. 21s, Od, 
Sixth Type of Figure.. e+ 148, 6d. 
Seventh Type of Figure .. 2s, Od, 
Ninth Type of Figure es 918, Od. 


For Nursing, see IMlustration, 


Send P.O.0. on 179, Sloane-street with 
size of waist. 


Corset and Belt Key, 
Illustrated by Twelve Types, 
q H sent post-free, 

A DDLEW BOURNE, 
| Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby Linen Manufacturer 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Pleeadilly). 


Y’s TO ENSURE HAVING A GOOD 


GOLD KEYLESS WATCH, UMBRELLA 


ully Jewelled, heavy 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
Hunter or Half-Hunter, with Engraved Obtain one made with 


Monogram,  Gnaranteed to keep most GY ie ae “Be Oe Oo my 
. s . - a ad 


sccurate time. Price £10. NEW PATENT FRAMES 








TRADE 
MARK 





is on each frame. 
Umbrellas made with these patent frames are strong, neat, 





Visible an be obtained every whe re 


COPELAND’S 


| (Late SPODE and COPELAND). Established 1770, 
| DINNER SERVICES. 


DESSERT SERVICES. 
TEA & BREAKFAST SERVICES, 


aperient for 














Complete Catalogue of Tron Fencing, Hurdles, Gates, Wire 


AIR-GUNS, are now cons structed for Phar a Pics. mr tly Mabe 2 ite "eo eo gi SEURE FEELS; TOILET SETS. STATUARY. 


also for Firing 


fuera | BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. To be obtained of all leading Dealers throughout the 
London Show-Rooms: 139 and 141, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 


s, even when - Kingdom. 
Full isthe ulars os application. 


Cc. A. ARBENZ, — 
107 and 108, Great Charles-street, Birmingham. P rice-Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 230, hegent- street. TURRET CLOCKS. 


WV ee sxeenn CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES |. Manufactory, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, - 
x62 ; Paris, 1807. Silver Watches, from £4 4s. ; Gold, from £6 6s 











| PARKI NS | Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- | patigdiechog anal —__—— 
men, from 2 to 2U guineas. | 4 
° COT TOS GLADSTONE BAGS, | Men &F Hlanburys 





Price 1s, (post-free, ; or in cloth, 1s. 6d, (post-free, Is. 8d.), 


pHotocraPiy FOR AMATEURS. A 
on-Technical Manual for the Use of All. By T. ©. 
HEPWORTH, Lecturer to the late Royal Polytechnic | 
Jnatitution, With Illustrations, 
An exceptionally good text-book for the beginner.” 
r hotog rraphic Ne 
* Most thorough and efficient,’ '—Graphic | 
CASSELL and Co., Limited, Ludwate hill, London. 





This day, crown 4to, iat, 226 pp., with C oloured Pr late 8. Plans 
and Woodcuts, £1 5s., a 


(HE BOOK OF DUCK DECOYS: Their 
Construction, Management, and History. 
By Sir RALP 0) LLWEY. Buart.. 
Author of “The Fowler in Ireland. ( 
JouN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 














Ninth Edition, clotn, post-free, 33 stamps, 
E)®. BARR MEADOWS on Skin Diseasc. 
Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, and Specifics. 
London : G. HILL, 134, W estminster- rvad, 





MEDICAL WORKS BY DR. GUTTERIDGE. 
(CANCER : Its Nature and _ Successful 
' Treatment. THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, 
Either Pamphiet, post-free, 1s. 
KuKByY aud ENDEAN, 440, Uxford-street, W. 








W.. .. BALI 2 AatTD CO., 
TURRET CLOCK MAKERS to the 
_— Earl of Rosse, the Dnke of Westminster Sir Humphrey 


Ye Trafford, the late Bishop of Manchester, &c.; also to the 


Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, Halifax, Dewalury, and other 
| Corporations; Government Departments; Railway Co.'s, &¢ 
| ALBION WOKKS, SALFORD, MANE BESTER. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | A CHARMING WEDDING PRESENT. 





FOR LADIES, MARRIAGE AND HOME: A igh of Friendly 
| ounsels to the Newly arried, ery appropriate 
0 , i ] 20 | Present for the Wedding Day ; and equally suitable asa 
very roomy, in Morocco, Gift on the Arrival of the Brideand Brideg mat Home 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; Hlegantly Bound in Cloth, gilt edges, 25. 64.; 
lined Silk, and with Silver or, in Leather, gilt edges, 4s. Gd. 


Saal & Ps ‘2 “A wedding gift, beautifully got up. A_ casket which 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver | contains within many precious pearls, It is all we could wish 


( rOrv nA 7 ines ODs sucha gift to be.”—Our Own Firesi<e. 
_ A eA - epee ? J ie Hither Edition sent post-free on receipt of Published Price. 
The best value ever offered. London: MORGAN and Scorr, 12, Ps 1 ookelle buildings, B.C, 

| And may be ordered of any Bookseller, 
FOR GENTLEMEN, Roe & te. nae 

in Morocco, fitted com- oo rpite FLORE ENTINE® TRIE rT LE, tt? 2 2 10s. : $ 
plete, 42s., 63s. ; with Silver 
Fittings, 84s., 105s. Zhe | 
best value ever offered. | 

A large selection of fitted 








Jumbo, 'S ) 10, ecuildren's, 3 Solid 
Steel Ball Bearings. Cash or pay ment 
Lists and Testimonials post-free, 

THOMAS HOUGH, Florence Work 
Wolverhampton. Telecraphi« Addre 
“ Bicycle, Woly crhampton. 





empty and fitted. HAND | z 
$59 6) BAG. | BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. | Castor Oil 
MOROCCO SILK LINED °. | | Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
| CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE | Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 

A CHOICE OF 300 


_OXFORD STW. ; ano GOTTO. 


[HE Contents of 


this Pamphlet are as 





SULPHOLINE 


ROUGHNESS, DISCOLOURATIONS, 
UNSIGHTLY, OBJECTIONABLE 





follows : — Symptoms of 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
with Special Advice as to 
Diet and Regimen; the 
Confirmed or Chronic form 
of Dyspepsia and Indi- 


gestion; Diseases Sympa- 

Bottles, 2s. @d MAKES THE SKIN pets ened Poe cs 
attack¢ 0 naigestion ; 

HEALTHY, SOFT, Note for Dyspeptics ; 





1 + Beverages, Air and Ven- 
| BEAUTIFUL, TRANSPARENT, | ae eee 

7 : . numerous Dyspept.c cases, showine result of special 

1 SMOOTH, SUPPLE, treatineet. I Iso contains a reprint of Dr. Edmund 

cnowhed Recipe for making Oatmeal Porridge. Sent for one 


SPOTLESS, FAIR. 
* ICHAL Ds, Publisher, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
BEVERY WHERE. 









































































NEW MUSIC 


P. BUC 


} ILONIATI ALOSSI 

.. ILONIAL P. BUCALOSSI, 

[AB P. BUCALOSSI 

Pasay P. BUCALOSSI, 

NN! if AND RN P. BUCALOSSI 


~ WEET SEVENTEEN. ALFI 

‘\ tN‘ d sFRE 

QW WEE ENTE! ALFRED 
I ar P EA 

( HAPPELL and CO.'S PIANINOS, 


y ACHT PIANOS, with Folding 
hk is, f guinea 


(‘HAPPELL and CO.'S IRON-FRAMED 
OBLIQUI COTTAGE PIANOFORTES 


i 


( WIAPPELL and CO.S New and Second 
hin lira lia f p t 2 nens 
( 'LOUGH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 


! i All other's in pi ke qua 


4 MERI AN ORGANS, by CLOUGIL and 


! 
A hand 
I i DD i I f 1 t 
ALI IXANDRE'S LATEST INVENTION 
d W ORGAN MODEL HARMONIUM oO 
{ I i sy rr ! noro 
‘ " st ft ind ren at 
ful Re its of the present 
"ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS from 6to 150 guineas, L 
yost-f 
CUAPPS Co., 0, New Bond-street 
( 1 I 
DANCE MUSIC, 


NEW 


LA GITANA. Waltz. E. BUCALOSSI. 
I Ma t State Ba 
(Prue ISIS Waltz MAY OSTLERE. 
Pia in atly th wn Theatre 


‘LY BOOTS. shies E. BUC JOSSI. 
GLY Bt oT Pol b. =, Al I 








Ey B Pa son any 
Ronenr Cor Co., 6, New Buriir i-atreet, London 
\ 1D rZL ER and C ‘NEW DANCE MUSIC. 

rw being } » createst ecess by 





‘ nt Zt, 
Go AS Yo PLEASE, 

MEPHISTO <0 

Pp , 





METZLER and Cv., 42, Great Marlbo 
k IRKMAN and SON, 
\ Zand 9, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


GOLD MEDAL, 1885. HIGHEST AWARD 


for General Excellence of 
GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOS. 
¢ IRKMAN and SON’S PIANOS are 


remarkable for their pure and brilliant tone, and are 
anael for power and durability. 


J{RaRps' PI ANOS. —Messrs. ERARD, of 

18,Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess « 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
hearing the name of “ Erard” which are not o f their manufac 
ture. For information as to authent y apply at 1s, Great 
Mariborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 ge. 


IS RARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
” OBLIQUES, from 85 guincas 
GRAN DS, from 125 guimens 





a 





J B. C R \ME R and ©O., 207 and 209, 
ere Re it London, W., have a choice selection of 

f 100 si ( ‘ON DH AND Gri and, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the creat 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also fifty church 
chamber, chancel, and cabinet organs, harmoniums, and 
American organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years’ System. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 

SILVER ME DAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO. for “general good quality and moderate price of 
panos.” Price ‘Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W. ; 
and ud Moorg.ste-street. 


Joun. BROADW OOD cand SONS, 
it Pulteney-street, London, W 

GOLD Tr sD AL, INVE NTIONS ik XI BITION, 1885. 

MEDAL SOCLETY O (TS 

S for SALE at from 25 to 2 

tS for HIRE. 














Gao 
P IANOFORT ‘: 
PIANOFORT 


[THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT. 
M. F. A. Gevaert says he magnificent piano is 
only e oe yee i. its beauty and finish by its admirable 
purity of sot 
HARRISON. it HARRISON, Great Midland Pia 
forte and Music Establishment, Colmore-row, Bir 
mingham. De oe er Fa —— and Illustrated 
Priced Catalogues post- 








1° GUINEAS BROADWOOD. PIAN NET TI OF 
in Ms o ¢odition. Suitable for a School or Chil 

practic ‘ash only. 

Tom AS On TZMAXN and Co., 27, Baker-street, Portman-squ 











COTTAGE 


Warranted 


$5 GUINEAS COLLARD 
«= PIANOFORTE, full compass, met ullic plate. 
sound, A very cheap Piano, Cash only 

_ Tuo. AS OETZMANN and Co., 27, Baker-strect. 


£ 5. BROADWOOD GRAND, seven 
octaves, in Superb case, ebonized and wilt, richiy 
decorated ; cost double the money, and is in every respect 
as good as new. For cash only. 
THOMAS ORTZMANN and Co 








27, Baker-street. 





>I ANOS. —860 Pia anos, 350 i Asealink Organs. 
Immediate Sale. In consequence of the retirement of 
the Senior Partner of the firm of T. DALMAINE and CO 
(Established 100 years) the whole of the above stock is now 
offered at an enormous reduction in price, to effect a speedy 
eale. Easy Terms srranged; and ten years’ warranty given 
with every Instrument. .Pianos, 12 guineas 15) cuinens 
17 guineas, guineas, &c. Organs, 5 guineas, 11 cuineas 
15 guineas, 21 guineas, &c. T. D'ALMAINE and CO., 9) 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C, 


GPECt TAL OFFER.—MUSICAL BOXES by 

the orig inal Nicole and other eminent Makers, at great/y 

reduced prices Newest Accompiniments and best finish. 
just issued). with tunes and ~ = eae gratis and 

post-froe. WALES oa we ULLOCE 

22, Ludgate hil, London, B.C. 





THE 





NEW MUSIC 
Boosey and CO.’S NEW 
» 
\| ARZIALS’ NEW SONGS, 


Dp FODIL TIME 


W AITING. 


VoL YY'S NEW and SUCCESSFI 
HAPPY Sung by 


[ILLUSTRATED 


SONGS. 


SONG. 


(SEY YOUTH Is d . Sur ry 


i Vid Sw i Our Last Waltz, 
‘TEPHEN ADAMS’ NEW 
1 
PPE GARONNE. 


SONGS. 


f i Biue Alsatian Moun- 


(Pue MAID OF THE MILL 


AN OLD GARDEN. By HOPE 
1 1 edit ) 


n of Miss Temple's t | 
[CATHER PRE NE = Ballad. 
RY and Co., 295, Regent-street 
VV ZISSLER'S NEW WALTZ. 
(HE SUNNY SOU TH. 


Wa 8 da 


yer of “ Thine Alone 


th Lb “A 2 “Boosny and Co, 


[3008EY and CO. 'S PIANOFOR TE 


GRAND and OFORTES the hest 
\ for SALE, HIRE t pon th fUREE-Y LARS 
YSTEM 

for DORNER and SOIIN, Stuttgart 


ae BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS. 


e Patent I 
t p ( ne t power to tlast an ther pia 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacture 
1d 22, Wiginore-street, Loudon, W. Lists free 
\poort and MOORE'S Iron  Pianofortes. 
4 f yu lrhiree-Years’ Syst ri e free 
Lab p t for en j ited Mrice-Lists post-free. 
Pin ‘ jor and 105, Bishopsgate Withil 


Good tone, 20s... 3O0s.. 


[3U1 LER’S VIOLINS. 
» 


404, all u 1 ver perior makes, £3 to 4 
M cal It f every description, | 
i n the Kinw ), Haymarket, London. Ill 
iP st, Sixty pages, post-frec 
(* HO UP as MENIER, 
Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXIIBITION, 1883 GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF IONOUR, 


({HOCOLAT MENIER, in 41b. and 4 1b, 
PACKETS, For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Light 


( 1IIOCOLAT 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 


MENIER. Paris, 
London, 


New York, 


( YHOCOLAT 
Sf 


Sold Everywhere. 


PRowN & POLSON'S (1ORN JALOUR 
18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
BROWN & & por SON'S (ORN ]ALOUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

BRowN & POLson’s ({ORN [flour 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 

BROWN & POLson's ({ORN [PLourR 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 

Z0OWN & POLSON’S (YORN JSLOUR 
prow I ( I 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 








({OCKLE'S 





YTIBILIOUS 


A 


PIs 





({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
/ FOR LIVER, 

PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


( YOCKLE’S AN’ ‘[BILIOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR HEARTBURN. 


Ss" ITZER LAND. — -Grand Hotel Macolin, 

Jur a Be rnois Railway station, Bienne. 3900ft. Built 

. Granite 8 rs. Summer sojourn a cure. Mineral 

dou che s; immense pine fore Telegraph 
of A. WAELLY, Proprictor. 


Q WITZERLAND. The Vitznau Rigi 
h Railway, the shortest. cheape and most frequented way 
to the celebrated Rigi Kulm, “pg ape n nd Vitznau, with 
Junction at Kaltbad for the Rigi-Sche.cc 











jal L E E DES RMONTS, Switzerlan d. 
ak Diahleret " Well-k es ce class house, 
= foot of rnificont claciers. and indirect e ni- 





munication with Thoune and Inte riaken. Ruilway station at 
Ail LEVRAZ FRERES Proprietors, 


TEVY —Grand Hotel de Vevy. Beautifully 

situated, and especially comfortable family hotel, the 

only one in Vevey with ascenseur and vast pirk Yachting, 
boating, swimming, lawn-tennis, Close to picr and trains, 

E. MicHEI Director. 


FERMATT. Canton Valais, Switzerland. 

4 HWoerel du R ffel; altitude 7700 ft. Tho environs «ffer 
the mo *t int ting execurs ions in the Alpine chen. Pension 
at moderate rates at this and all Mr. Se.lers hotels in 
Zermatt, 


LZ" RIC H. Hotel Belle Vue au Lac. First- 
otel, mostly frequented. by English and 
ner.cans, / i the ne bridge, and near ane landing of the 
a Fora long stay, eight franca per do 
Pout, Proprietor. 


PDILSENER B.E ER. Se sex omen 
quotitions 
GERMAN LAGER BEER. | cimpics only by. 
CARL SEEGERS, UAMBURG, 





TEMPLE. 


ROOMS, 
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MAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL 
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Curtains 





M APLE ond CO. BEDSTEADS. 


Vf Arle and CO. 


M 4 e? and CO0.—- SPRING 
< = mie S.—The Patent Wire-Woven Spring Mat- 
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We such advantageous arrangements that 


BEDSTEADS. 








ve forward the above much+ 
Mat l ne | prices 
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MAPLE and CO., London ; 64, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 
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MAPLE and CO. 
M APLE and CO. MATTRESSES. 
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Special 
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class Scasonec A Figs tal cabtdeg h pment 
the larvest assortment inthe world to select fre 0 or 
exportation to any part of the globe packe d carefully ! 
premises, and forwarded on rece.pt of a remittance or London 
reference. Catalogues free. 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 


M APLE and CO. 


\ APLE and CO.—The largest assortment 
+ of INDIAN, Persian, and Ti CARPETS always in 
stock, superior qualities -urchaser ule be baie h ie rior 
Turkey carpets, whichare now being imports ud sold as best 
quality at so much per square yard MAPLE and CO., London, 


M APLE and CO. CARPETS. 
M APLE and CO. 
\ APLE and CO.—A Manufacturer’s Stock 


of stout BRUSSELS CARPETS, at 28. 1ld. per yard, 
usually sold at 3s. 3d. ; best quality Tapestry Brussels (but old 
pq ge at ls. lod. and 2s, per yard; stout Tapestry Carpet, 
3}d. per yard. 3000 Carpets,a great variety of patterns, in 

ali sizes, ready made dy in stock, which can be laid same day 


as ore dered. MAPLE and CO., London, 
M APLE and CO. CARPETS 
CARPETS. 


MAPLE and CO. 
\ APLE and CO. would advise all buyers 


of CARPETS, &c., especially Americans now visiting 
London, to call and see for themselves these great novelties, 
which are not yet to be found on the other side. 

M APLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London, 


CARPETS. 
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CRETONNES. 
CRETONNES. 


M APLE and CO. 
M APLE and CO. 
N APLE and CO.—CRETONNES.—The 
4 


Blocks for the reprinting of the fine old French Cre- 
tonnes having been now re-cngraved, MAPLE and CO, are 
receiving the finest goods ever offered. The cloths upon 
Which these are printed are of superior quality ; the colours 
“ vuaranteed. The designs are exclusive, being 
‘ngaged to M APLE and CO,, 145, Tottenham-court-road. 


L ondon ; and Paris, 
MAPLE and CO. CRETONNES 


YRETONNES.—MAPLE and CO. have 
great pleasure in stating that they have on show the 
most mag : 





lificent selection ever seen of fast-washing ee 
oy PLE 





TONNES, on extra strong and serviceable tissues. 
and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London. Catalogues 


MAPLE and CO. CURT AINS, 
h\ APLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—A large 


assortment of curtainsin every texture, Madras, Guipure, 
Swiss, Lace, Muslin, at prt from 4s. lld. to 29 guineas per 
pair, Some’ special novelt 
MAPLE and cO., Tottenham-court-road. 


MAPLE and CO.—CURTAINS.—The most 
a 


wonderful improvements have poe wecis within the last 
few years in the manufacture and color 
FP; age s. Theartistic effect which some of th 
33 yard, double width—give is extraordinar 
c i ‘the tories for the production being in France 
CO., have established a house in Paris, whereby they see all the 
new designs, and are enabled to reserve them excl usively for 


their customers’ selection, 
M*! LE and CO. CLOCKS. 





MAPLE and CO. CLOCKS. 








DRA WING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for « ys withonce 
winding; a handsome present. Price 70s Ww: irranted. MAPLE 
and Co, have a large and varied assortment suital vy for dimming 
aud drawing room. Over five hundred to select from. Pr ce 

i. to 50 guineas, Handsome marble clock, with inc I 






in gold and superior eicht-dlay movement, 233, 6d.; also 
bronzes in great variety.—M/ APLE and.Co, , London. 


MAPLE and -CO.—CATALOGUES FREE. 
+ 
POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and co. beg re*pectfully to state that 
this department is now so organised that they are fully 
paired to execute and supply any article that can 
be required in furnishing at the sam rice, if not le f 
any other house in England, Patterns sent and quot ations 
given free of charge, 


M4PLE and CO.—Manufacturers of First- 
A tlass Seasoned FURNITURE for immediate shipment. 
The largest assortment in the world to select from. Orders for 
exportation to any part of the globe packed carefully on the 
premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
reference. 


N APLE and ©O., Tottenham -court-road, 
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IX-LES-BAINS. Casino Cercle d Aix 





A Season 1486. Representatic the ¢ 
und the Opéra Comique. Orches urt I 
Colonne Syimph ( ‘ 1 ( (in u 
Saloons, B is, Cafe, Resta it, &c. 
A Ix LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. 
4 0 f t i ( ni 
K I I se ‘ € ] 
I irdens iwi *,—BERNASUON, Pr 


MPHION-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel. 
I t-< shit a9 ne 


Geney Aik 
4, baths piser La tennis e4arl 
rar P in in h Propri¢ Pr. L. Hort 
fH Continental, Ajace 
NDE R MATE, Switzerland.—Hotel Belle 








AS RIGI B AHN. This mountain 
rend Me ffers to T tic yar 
' ric I 





boata f Lucert 
tznau Rt Rail 


Lucerne.—Grand 


establishment anf 





. BERLE, P ri A 
BADEN. BADEN,—Hotel Belle-Vue.—First- 
> cl se, in centre of fine park Patronised by the 
ghest “familice in Europe. Near tl Er h church and 
casino, Arrangements made, Baths.—P. RioTre, Pt et 
4 ADEN-B ADE N.—HO6tel Victoria. First 
class. Beautifully situated, nearest the Conve tion 
i and weodar’ cksbad, Sanitary arrangements perfect 
Accommodation superior. Moderate charg 





HOLZ, P ] 


pic N ASC 0. —New Alpine Station in the 
x Tessin, Suisse. See ae Dt GLAC IER 
rv English visitors. ost ag urn, 
* famiios, Gardens, terraces 
pa lliards, post and 
BALL and MAESTRETTI, Proprietors. 





BLA NKENBERGHE, 


unrivalled in Eu 
and a lialf long 
te ieatt 


Magnificent 
menade on the 
electric 





hotels, at modet 
i Ostend,5 hours ; from Lon 
Paris, § hours. 


\HAU!] 





pl ) 
on, vi a Thames, 13 hours from 





MON 7 ‘Neus hatel, Switzerland. 









i panor f 
th Niora  - nae 
and res B: Milk « 

Th Orisa KOPSCHITZ, Prop t 
Eve ADINE, Samaden. Grand Hotel 
4 Bernina; a vy fay rit und cheerful family hot 
Altitude, 5600 ft c station; Kurhaus; English Cl 
Se e. Open a ea near St. Moritz. Diligence 1 

( re and | i tes, 


[UNGADINE Kurhaus, Tarasp-Spa, 4000 ft. 
4 titude Invigorating and brac 


\ Alj 1 
Alkalo Saline Springs, sur «Carlsbad, Kissel ngen, Maric 


ind Vichy, with PaRDOCE to carbonic ac Two 
ent Physicians, English church. Wri e for tes iff, 


aNGELBERG. 
4 Altitude 3000 ft. 


Hotel and Pension Titlis. 
first-class Kurhaus. Five hours 





from L rne: the best situation in the valley, facing the Tiths 
ind nearest the glaciers, Arrangements, moderate tern 
English comforts, CATTANI, Proprieto 


K VIAN-LES-BAINS.—Casino, with 
4 celebrated hydropathic establishment annexed. Theatre ; 
concert, reading, music, and card rooms; salle de jeu. Jand 
daily, Steamers from Ouchy at frequent intervals 

A. JAMBON, Director. 


G 1\ENEV “we —_ Hotel Métropdle. First-class ; 

best view of Lake; open all the year; tariffs in each 
room ; no extra charges for service or lights. Great attention 
Ens glis sh comforts, Mrs, GRUELING, wife of Proprietor, is 
sh. 








( \ENEVA (SWITZERLAND) offers to its 
visitors the‘most manifold amusements. Collections of 
all descriptions Picture and Statuary Galleries, Museums for 
Natural History and Industrial Arts, magnificent Theatre, 
Circus, Cursaal; Public Concerts in the promenades and on 
the banks of the lake. Nautical Festivi sisand Horse-Races. 





a RIN D E LW % LD, Switzerland.—The 
Li Hotel de Ours, The Bear Hotel is in the best position, 
facing the Glac iers. Guides in attendance. Comforts of a 
first-class ho 3aths, park, garden. English church, 
Boss, Proprietor. 


aa AT . 

[%. N r 'E RLAKEN.—Ho6tel Jungfraublick. 

“rest the Jungfrau. A majestic hotel, standing in the 

Ww sider Adjoining the pine forest. Magnificent scenery. 

English comforts, and élite society. Prices moderate, and 
arrangements made, I, Oxscu, Proprietor. 














AV EY- LES- B AINS,. near St.’ Maurice, 
Valais. Hot Thermal W; aters, 15 deg. Hydropathic 
lishment. Good hotels. Climatic Station, Very dry air. 
> prices. Resident, Doctor Suchard, Address Mr. 
as above, for tariff and pamphlet. 









OCARNO, Lake Maggiore, Switzerland. 
Terminus of St. Gothard Railway and Lake Steamers. 
rrand Hotel Locarno. . Magnificent hotel ; 200 rooms.- Inclu- 
sive pension from 8f. English church. Large garden. Beauti- 
ful excursions, SEYSCHAB and Co. 


OECHE-LES-BAINS, Valais, Switzerland. 
4 Hitel des Alpes. First-class ; 100 rooms. Hot and cold 
water cure ; celebrated for scrofula, gout, rheumatism, chronic 
bronchitis, diseases of stomach and skin. - Particulars o 
Mr. BRUNNER, Proprietor. 











UCERN E.—Hotels Schweitzerhof and 
Lucernerhof. These very comfortable and superior first- 
lass hotels are depicted in the Grand Illustration of L ucerne. 
ec “Illustrated London New une 20, 1885, also page 62 
Charges moderate and inclusive. —H AUSER tres, Proprs 


U CERNE.—Pension. 
Comfortable English and American home, near 

and Rail. Large garden; extensive views of Alps, Lak« 
Town. First medical reconimendations. Pension, from si 
fratics, JosEPn Kost, Proprietor. 






New Schweizerhaus. 
Boats 











Th CERNE. —Steam- boat. travelling on this 
Classical Lake is.one .of. the -principal pleasures of 
Foact sts. The Saloon boats make eighteen knots, and have 
commodious saloons. Restaurant, Table-d’hote. Tickets 
equally available by rai 


\ URREN, Switze rland.— Grand Hotel des 

4 Alpes. Altitude,1650 yards ; one of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland. This Hotel is i 

and has all modern improvements ] ‘ 

! Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 

U : Tele »phonic Communication wi th the Hotel 

vinboch-L auterbrunne n. 


N E U C HH ATEL, Switzerland. Grand 
a Hotel Belle Vue. First-class. - Beautiful position, 
hordering the lake. Pension prices the whole year round. 
Express train from Paris. Comfort and geod cuisine. 
Omnibus. ELSKES, Proprietor. 


IIGI K ALTB AD, near 














Lucerne. 





© The sole Rigi establishment, sheltered from the north 
winds, Railway station tothe Rigi Vitzr 





u,the most interest- 
francs, Upwards of 
yy Pre »priet« 





ing Alpine railway. Funan from 7 tol 
40) beds, SEG ESS ER- FAADE 
GQEELISBERG, Kurort, Sonnenberg.— Hotel 
WY ar Pens sion, 2500ft. altitude. First -class house, ait 
l » lake,and Alpine scenery. Douche, electric, and 
baths. Inhalation massage. View of Fluelicn, 
Axenstein, &¢.— TRUTTMANN, Proprietor. 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


By JAMES PAYN 
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clin the 
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pecame advanced to Mi 
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What had caused this, Science itself could 
it wa by no means the first case of a 
been presented to its notice. What was 
till more curious, now that the necessity for exertion in this 
direction no longer existed, the desire for it had also vanished. 
Tl mate yearning to express herthoughts on paper which 
mpelled her fingers seemed to have diced a sudden 
mice asked Sir David, who continued to take great 
er, on psy al as well es personal grounds, 
his opinion, it would ever be resuscitated ‘* My 
lady,’’ he answered, frankly, ‘‘ I don’t think it ever 
possible, on the other hand, that it may be so. If 
hould occur to stir your nature to its depths—some 
great happine SS, for example for we will not speak of calamity 
the magic fountain may leap upagain with its accustomed song.”’ 
‘“Then it never will do so,’’ she answered, with a smile and 
a sigh, ‘‘since I am as happy alrcady as it is possible for 
mortal woman to 
be’’; for, as it hap- 
pened, it was the 


no longer create. 


not explain, though 


imilar kind that ha 


hologi 








condolence mad 


of 


replied wo 

Argand 

nications of a pi 
kind there were none, 
nee 

friend 


her conditi 


1 to cori spol 
morn- 

Sir David’ 

isit, there arrived a 
letter, 
deputy 


which hey 
opened ‘a 
and of the 
contents ol 


usual, 
brief 

which he becam 

Possess d almost be- 
fore he was aware 
Perhaps, even if he 
had zucssed it 

private character, he 
would, under the cir- Fe 
culstances, have 
been justified in 
reading ; at all 
events, as imstters 
turned out, it was 
well indeed that he 
did so. 

‘Dear Miss Dart,’’ 
it began, ‘‘I beg to 
acknowledge your 
favour of the 15th. 
Every word of it docs 
you honour, except 
so fur as it imputes a 
somewhat impatient, 
not to say greedy, 
disposition to your 
humble servant. Two 
thousand pounds is 
two thousand 
pounds, and I 
should, of course, be 
loth to lose it; but, 
in spite of your fore- 
bodings, I shall beg 
leave to continue to 
look upon it as in 
safe hands. At all 
events, for the 
present, there is not 
the slightest need to 
distress yourself 
about the matter. 
Three months hence, 
or even a later date, 
will be time enough 
to consider the sub- 
ject from the point 
of view of your 
kind communication. 
Pray keep your 
mind at ease as far 
as I am concerned, 
and devote yourself 
to regaining that 
health and strength 
to your recovery of which so many thousands are looking 
forward with selfish hopes, besides yours, most faithfully, 

‘* ALEXANDER Koss.’’ 
In five minutes, Mr. Argand, with the letter in his pocket, 
was in a hansom on his way to Paternoster-row: and that he 
had lost no time, nor stopped to speak of the matter to anyone 
in the house, was fortunate; for hardly had he left the house 
before Aunt Jane came down, at the patient’s request, to know 
found 





if there was any communication from Mr. Rose. He 
the publisher at his office, and obtained from him, thou *h not 
without much difficulty, the details of his transaction with 
Miss Dart. To do Mr. Rose justice, he was very unwilling to 
disclose his client’s secret, even though it was his obvious 
advantage to do so; but to his visitor's authoritative state- 
ment, ‘I am engaged to be married to this young lady: her 
affairs are my affairs, and her debts are my debts,’’ there could, 
of course, be but one reply. Mr. Argand received it with an 
emotion that quite affected the kind-heart d publisher, and 
the sight of which would have facilitated subsequc nt arrange- 
ments more than he would have been willing to conf ss, even 
had there been any difficulty in the matter, which, indeed, 
there was none. Mr. Argand, on the security of the Millenniwn, 
which thus proved itself almost as negotiable as current coin, 





“As soon 


DRAWN BY ILARRY FURNISS. 


as the movement of the earth permitted it, I descended to the scene of desolation.” 


The success of this little conspiracy was much more satis- 
factory than that which attends most pious frauds. Had 
Lizzie’s brain been in full working order, it is doubtful, indeed, 
whether even the most positive assurance from a creditor could 
have convinced her that a,debt could be discharged without 
any consideration having been given for it; but as matters 
were, no composing draught within these sources of the 
Pharmacopoaria could have soothed her nerves as did Mr. Rose's 
quittance. From the moment she received it, she began to 
mend; and as time wore on, Felix suppiemented the magic 
potion by giving her good accounts (quite justified by the 
facts, however) of the success of the Millennium. 

‘** Tf youshould never write again, my darling,’ he once said 

*, ** there will always, thanks to you”’ (which was literally 
* but for her the Millennium would have been his no 
r), ‘* be amply sufficient for us to live upon.”’ 

» way in which she received this news was corroboration 
enough, had he needed it, of the trouble that had so long 
concerned hex 

‘*Thank Heaven for that!”’ she murmured, ‘for Felix, 
darling, I sha// never write again.”’ ° 

Her mind, indeed, for all purposes of imagination had 
become a She could think, but she could 


sealed book. 


eve of her bridal day. 

This resignation to 
the will of Fate was, 
of course, a thank. 
worthy cireum- 
stance; but though 
cGreams of ambition 
no longer troubled 
Lizzie, those which 
she had so. often 
indulged in, as re- 
garded the happi- 
ness of others, were 
abandoned with su- 
preme regret. She 
had secretly pro- 
mised herself to 
make the welfare of 
Matthew and Mary 
her peculiar care. 
The former was re- 
covering from his 
malady in a manner 
much beyond expec- 
tation; but, even if 
he grew strong and 
well, how could he 
ask his beloved Mary 
to become his wile 
without the means 
of supporting her? 
It was to be feared, 
indeed, that he had 
only been rescued 
from the grave to 
become, with his 
dle, oted mother, the 
prey of poverty. She 
had, asl as been said, 
becn living on her 
principal —a_ noble 
but most imprudent 
abnegation. She had 
said to herself, ‘* It 
will last his time ”’ 
and now, alas! with- 
out knowing it, the 
unfortunate young 
man was over-living 
that time, and his 
mother’s means were 
well-nigh exhausted. 
Their positicn was 
worse than pre- 
carious, for its cnd 
was ccrtain—it was 
hopelessly — deplor- 
able. Lizzie could 
‘**rest on herlaurels,”’ 
and even live upon 
them; but they could 
not sustain others as 
she had hoped they 
would do. 

This reflection em- 
bittered even her 
honeymoon, some of 
which was spent at 
Casterton. Had an 
opportunity offered 
itself to get rid of 
Battle Hill, she 
would have seized 
it, so urgent seemed 
the necessity of 
having a sum of 
money in hand to 
postpone, till 
Matthew should at 
least have made a 
complete recovery, 
the calamity that was 
overhanging him and 
his. Not a word, 
however, did the 
widow breathe of her 
need, the pressing 
character of which 
Lizzie only learnt 
through her original informant, Roger Leyden. ‘The bride 
and bridegroom were received with the same modest hos- 
pitality that had always reigned at the Look-out. 

Mr. Snugg had good cause to congratulate his employer, 
though not himself, upon having got rid of all that well- 
known and valuable property commonly called ‘‘ The Loomp,”’ 
for there were no other bidders, and the time seemed distant 
indeed when the purchaser should put it to that use for 
which she had once so proudly intended it. The newly- 
married couple had a fairly good, though of course precarious, 
income; for who can tell, in the case of however popular 
a periodical, what a few months may bring in the way of 
disaster?’ It had but a scanty margin. The Kilburn cottage 
was given up, and Aunt Jane came to live with them 
and Miss Argand in Harewood-square. In spite of much 
experience to the contrary in similar arrangements, these 
elements kindly mixed; they were a united and happy family 
party. Miss Argand, though she tendered her resignation, 
and even pressed it, was not dispossessed of her position as 
the lady of the house. Domestic honours were not such 
as her new sister-in-law had ever sighed for, while it would 
have been as difficult to rouse Aunt Jane’s ambition in that 
or any other direction as that of a white mouse. 
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In literature, as well as in all other matters, Lizzie con- 
tinued to take the same intelligent interest as before; it was but 
the creative faculty, which for the most part is only missed on 
paper, which had disappeared. Hersympathies were as keen as 
ever. She was even much agitated by an event that happened 
about this time, which might well have been supposed to have 
had little, if any, interest for her—namely, the decease of 
Jefferson Melburn. He met his death by violence at the hands 
of poachers, with whom he and his keepers came into conflict in 
the coverts of Burrow Hall. The game laws was one of the 
many subjects which Miss Dart and he had been wont to 
discuss together, and she remembered well how, for his 
own ends, as so often happened, he had pretended to be a 
convert to her views. This, doubtless, made the manner of 
his death peculiarly distressing to her. Otherwise, that he 
had left the world could hardly be a matter to be deplored. 
He had done evil and not good all his days, and had left evil 
behind him. He had failed in an attempt to secure Winthrop’s 
money (who had fallen a victim to his own vices some months 
before), had speculated on its reversion and contracted 
heavy debts, which had to be paid out of the already deeply 
encumbered estate; and the Squire was left with a mere 
pittance. It even became necessary to part with the hall, 
which was advertised for sale. There were memories about it 
connected with her mother which made thiscircumstance painful 
to Mary, though her father thought little of it. Broken in 
health and spirit, his pride was still stiff and strong: and, in any 
case, he would probably have shrunk from residing with narrow 
means in a spot where he had once held his head so high. He 
announced his intention of living abroad; nor did he ex- 
press any wish that his daughter should accompany him. He 
had long, indeed, ceased to even affect an interest in her; and 
was her father only in name. How much circumstances had 
to do with this, it was useless to speculate ; but they certainly 
had something. But for the need, or the apparent need, of a 
rich suitor for Mary, it is probable that this estrangement 
would never have taken place. How far our domestic relations 
are affected by external matters would be certamly a curious, 
and perhaps even a profitable, inquiry. Just now the hard 
results of poverty were pressing upon Lizzie’s mind with 
painful persistence. She had known its harspness too well 
not to sympathise with its effect upon those she loved; and 
she resented, upon their account, the palsy of those faculties 
which had once promised her such material advantages. If they 
had still been hers, she could have relieved dear Mrs. Meyrick 
from her embarrassments—a term of euphony too often applied 
to ruin—and made two lives happy. For herself, she wanted 
nothing. Felix and she, though no longer bride and 
bridegroom, were still lovers. There was no happier home 
than hers in the whole world of London ; nor did it contain a 
happier woman, save for the thought of those for whom the 
cup of Life held such different measure. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 
There was once a woman who, if we may believe the records 
of the period in which she “ flourished,’’ was the prominent 
figure ot the day in literary society in London. She was not 
only studied in the closet, but held the rapt attention of 
thousands upon the stage. We have the written authority of 
one of the greatest geniuses of all time, that she was the 
greatest genius of his time; and his view was more or less 
endorsed by his contemporaries. While still in her prime, her 
gift—we imay call it by what name we please, for, as often 
happens, the opinion of posterity and that of her own time 
were at variance on the matter—was suddenly taken away from 
her ; her popularity vanished with it so immediately that we 
may almost say she awoke one morning and found herself 
unknown. For a quarter of a century she lived on——a charming 
woman, mingling in society as before, and in one sense, 
even more so than ever, for she was no longer on a pedestal, 
but stood on the same plane with the rest of the world. It is 
recorded of her that, under these changed circumstances, she 
was very cheerful and happy. It had been hitherto a case 
without parallel ; but if matters should continue as at present, 
that of Elizabeth Argand bade fair to match it. She accepted 
her position with the like resignation; and if she did so now 
when the heavy hand of disappointment was first laid upon 
her, it was evident that with the lapse of time the weight of 
it would grow less and less. Indeed, what alone distressed 
her now—if anything of the kind could be said to distress 
her—were the thoughtless questions occasionally addressed to 
her, by those ignorant of the circumstances, with respect to her 
forthcoming works; a faint flush would then come into her 
cheeks, and'she would make some evasive and generally gay 
reply. Sueh enquiries were natural enough, but they used to 
irritate Felix exceedingly. 

‘‘Good Heavens! Sir,’’ he exclaimed to one of those 
impertinent questioners, whose thoughtless words he imagmed 
had given Lizzie more annoyance than was really the case, 
‘‘are you in the habit of asking the matrons of your 
acquaintance when they are about to gratify the world with 
an increase to their families ?’’ 

But, in his calmer moments, he confessed to himself that 
this was not quite a parallel case. 

One day in early spring-time, Lizzie received a letter from 
Casterton in an unfamiliar handwriting. She opened it in 
some alarm, for she was always on the watch for the first 
knell of a catastrophe in that quarter, nor did the 
signature of the letter, to which she turned at once, reassure 
her, for it was that of Roger Leyden, to whom alone, beside 
herself, the state of the widow’s affairs were known. The 
despatch was a long one, which increased her fears. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Argand,’’ it began, ‘‘a most remarkable 
incident has just occurred here, the results of which almost 
take my breath away as I relate them. Buta few hours ago, 
in the early morning, I chanced to be on Battle Hill— your 
Hall. There had been a heavy storm during the night, but 
the wind had ceased and the sky was clear. Suddenly, I heard 
a rumbling noise like subterranean thunder. ‘hen, as it seemed 
to me, the whole Hill, like the wood of Dunsinane, began to 
move. It was, however, only a part of it, and did not include 
the summit, on which | wasstanding. The fir-trees were tossed 
to and fro as though a strong wind were blowing, though 
they were not more agitated than I. I thought my beloved 
Hill, or half of it, was going to run into the sea. An 
immense superficies, ten acres I should say, with all that 
was upon it, was moving swiftly downwards, accompanied 
by a peculiar noise, which I can only liken to that of 
a flock of sheep, running in fright at the sight of a dog. 
You know there are a few firs in the extreme hollow, only the 
tips of which can be discerned from the top; I saw these 
disappearing, with a sort of sudden but noiseless violence, as 
though they had been plucked up by the roots. Long and 
deep chasms gaped to left and right, on which fragments 
of earth remained standing, still topped by the green turf. 
Hollows were raised to mounts, and mounts reduced to 
hollows. Yet all this occurred in less, at utmost, than a 
quarter of an hour. Fortunately, as you will presently see, I 
was the sole witness of this phenomenon. 

And now remains the most astounding incident of it. 
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As soon as the movement of the earth permitted it, I 
descended to the scene of desolation. On the upper part 
of the lower formation of the hill—which, you remember, is 
like that of a quartern loaf—a body of earth about fifty 


feet thick had been carried away. On the bed of soil thus 


left bare, such a spectacle presented itself as had never 
been imagined out of an eastern tale. The whole place 
was strewed with treasure. Diamonds, rubies, sapphires, 


and emeralds, all torn from their settings—showing they had 
been no personal ornaments—cups and flagons of gold, 
tarnished by time and mould, of course, but beautifully 
embossed. and carved, strewed the ground in all directions. 
‘There were no less than five crucifixes of solid gold, and one 
crozier of the same metal, broken, but set with precious stones. 
I cannot at present compute even the number of these 
objects, and far less their value; but it must be something 
enormous. It is, of course, the hoard buried by Urfa the 
Dane—the spoil of the churches of London and Canterbury, 
of which defeat and death deprived him. He had placed it in 
the side of the hill next the sea, no doubt for the convenience 
of shipping it, and where, thank Heaven! my Lord never 
thought of digging for it.’’ 

The reader here put down the letter in sheer amazement. 
Then a chill crept over her at the thought that what had just 
been described to her had not actually taken place. Perhaps 
the antiquary’s wits had failed him, and he had depicted as an 
actual occurrence what had, in fact, presented itself to his 
imagination a hundred times before. There was, however, 
too much particularity in the narrative for that; and, 
moreover, there was the landslip, which could hardly have 
suggested itself as a deus ex machina unless it had proved to 
be one. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the stupendousness of the phenomenon,”’ 
continued her correspondent, ‘‘ my first thought was of you 
and Mary. But for that, this sudden realisation of the dream 
of half a lifetime would, I verily believe, have shaken my reason. 
‘The question was how, having found this treasure, should the 
discovery of it be kept secret till it could be secured by its 
rightful owners?’ I had no spade or implements of any kind ; 
and there was nothing for it but to take up the earth in my 
hands and therewith cover up the treasure which it had just 
revealed. As soon, however, asthe news of the landslip should 
reach the town, the hill, of course, would be visited by crowds, 
and this precaution would be unavailing. Fortunately, it was 
still early, and the noise of the late commotion had, as it 
turned out, reached no ears but my own. There was nothing 
for it but to hasten home and procure such bags and baskets 
as I could Jay hands upon, and the services of a lad with a 
wheel-barrow. As I lett the Hill, however, I met Harman, the 
miller, coming out of Casterton with his cart full of sacks. I 
knew him for an honest man, and at once determined to 
make him my confidant. Indeed, I could have done tittle 
without him, and might have lost all. I gave him to understand 
that what [ wanted of him would be the best morning’s work 
miller ever put his hands to. And then taking half-a-dozen 
sacks on our shoulders, I took him to the scene of operations. 
Never since Ali Baba beheld the treasure of the forty thieves 
was man so astonished.” I told him that it all belonged to the 
Crown—a treasure-trove—and that every article was sacred, 
which, in a sense, was true. This seemed to impress him as 
much as the sight of the things themselves, and a great deal 
more than the landslip. 

** Besides his sack, he had some twine, and we packed up 
between us everything we could lay our bands upon, 
and took it in the cart to my cellar. Within an hour 
all Casterton was on the Loomp, examining the natural 
phenomenon; but the most remarkable of its incidents is for 
the present a secret, known only to your humble servant, 
Harman the miller, and one other. That one other is Mrs. 
Meyrick, to whom I could not resist the temptation of revealing 
it; ‘not for the pleasure of telling, but because I knew the 
weight of care which the knowledge of Mary’s good fortune 
would remove. You and she (as peragreement) are, of course, 
the proprietors of all this wealth, to dispose of as you please, 
after disbursing that ‘something handsome’ which L have 
promised in your name to the miller. I have ‘ consulted the 
books’ as to your claim in the matter, and feel sure there is no 
doubt about it. I had, in my ignorance, secured you the 
manorial rights in the Hill—quite a titbit of legal literature, 


which you, nevertheless, had not the patience to listen to; but 
it seems I might have saved myself the trouble. The case 


stands thus: treasure-trove in most cases belongs to the Crown, 


which always pays an equivalent for its value upon the 
property being given up; in this case, however, there is 


no need to be under an obligation to Royalty, for when 
the said treasure-trove is not hidden and covered by the 
earth, it belongs to the finder, who, of course, is, by 
proxy, yourself. Heaven knows I never wanted a coin of it 
and, indeed, there are no coins—there was no robbery on 
Urfa’s part at all; it was pure sacrilege. I never had any 
wants, and I have no longer any wishes. Matthew and Mary, 
Mrs. Meyrick and your dear self, can now never know the curse 
of poverty; and you are all of that sort whom riches cannot 
spoil. It will suffice for me to be acknowledged a prophet in 
my own country. I would also respectfully draw your 
attention to the fact that the stars have fulfilled their pre- 
diction. When they decreed you wealth, I was very certain that 
they meant something more than the fruits of literature. ‘They 
don’t put themselves out (with portents and the like) for a 
trifle. Matthew always called you the ‘ Heir of the Ages’; 
but he little guessed how well the title was to be justified. It 
is now no longer a mere intellectual compliment. Centuries 
have given up their treasure to you, the Past has made you its 
residuary legatee. You will, however, I am well convinced, 
hold all in trust to promote the happiness and the good ot 
others. I send you a thousand congratulations; and also, by 
train, lest you should fancy, as you well may, that I have been 
dreaming, a single sample of your new possessions, or, as 
Harman calls it, ‘one of the mugs’—a curious specimen of 
eighth-century handiwork.”’ 

This letter had come by the afternoon post, so that Lizzie 
had not long to wait before communicating its contents to her 
husband. ‘To him she felt they were first owed, since but for 
him she might never have become the possessor of Battle Hill. 
Second only to the pleasure she had of telling the good news 
to Felix, was that she felt in revealing it to Aunt Jane. 
Indeed, in the latter case, there were circumstances which 
made it even more delightful to her. It was, in fact, an act 
of reparation ; for had she not once shown her the promised 
land (with a house on it) in vain, and unwittingly caused her 
a bitter disappointment. There had been aslip between the 
cup and the lip, but it had been made ample amends for by a 
slip of another kind. This was Joanna’s first joke—‘‘ a beaded 
bubble winking at the brim’’ of her cup of happiness; and 
though her brother expressed an editorial hope that they might 
“*hear from her again,’’ it has been, up to the present date, her 
last. There was some contention about the division of the 
treasure—which realised quite a fortune—but it did not even 
attain the dimensions of a friendly suit, and was settled out of 
court. At first, Mary could not be brought to understand how 
any part of it came to her at all; but as Roger Leyden pointed 
out, with grave severity, if the agreement was void by which 
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Lizzie became Mary’s coheiress, it would deprive Lizzie of her 
own rights, since the treasure would then revert to the finder 
himself ; and_there would probably have been little difference 
in its distribution even if it had. 

Indeed, the greatest difficulty in the business was to get 
the antiquary to accept what seemed to all parties but himself 


a reasonable share. He was, however, eventually induced to 
take a sum which to him was affluence. If he did not hold 
his head higher in consequence, he was, at least, brought 
nearer to his friends, the stars, for, with a portion of the 


money, he built an enormous telescope, which was the wonder 
of the neighbourhood. 

None but himself knew how near the little household 
at the Look-out had been to ruin when fortune thus 
stepped in and saved it. But the change could be read in 
the widow’s face. It was marvellous, to those who knew 
nothing of the care that had oppressed her, how she suddenly 
tirew off the ‘‘fardel of her years,’’ and became com- 
paratively young again. Within the period which Sir David 
had allowed for his recovery, her Matthew had completely 
regained health and strength. His favourite walk during con- 
valescence was to ‘‘ The Loomp,’’ where, on the very spot where 
the treasure was found, a house was rising, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Snugg, for Lizzie and her husband, with 
special rooms in it, we may be sure, for Joanna and Aunt 
Jane. 

The first use to which it was put when completed was 
to welcome the wedding guests of the young couple. That 
Mary should be married from her house was a pleasure that 
Lizzie had long promised herself, and, unlike most ploaswres, it 
fulfilled all expectation. The guests were few, but never did 
happier faces beam round a breakfast-table. Even the Squire, 
who had come over from the Continent to do honour to the 
occasion, was wreathed in smiles. Mary had behaved to him 


with great generosity, and even offered to make such an 
arrangement as would enable him to reside 9* Burrow Hall, 
which had not as yet been sold. ‘« preferm., however, the 


life which he had chosen for himse t, and whic suited him in 
many ways. ‘The family seat was theretore purchased by the 
young couple, who divide the time between it and tue Look- 
out. To borrow a phrase from the Major’s sporting yvocabu- 
lary, you could—in summer time at —cover the whole of 
the chiet personages of this history with a pocket-handker- 
chief, for they dwell only a few miles apart, even when they 
are not, as often happens, staying under each other’s roofs. 

Matthew and Mary have several children, all idolised by 
grandmamma ; but Fortune has denied that blessing to the 
Argands. ‘hey are, nevertheless, a very happy couple. 
Halt the year they spend in Casterton and half in Hare- 
wood-square. The Millennium still lives and prospers under 
Mr. Argand’s management. What does Lizzie do with herself? 
it may be asked. It is not, however, necessary to answer that 
question, since the reader, if he is a reader, knows as much 
about the matter as Ido. On the very afternoon of Mary’s 
marriage Felix found his wife at her desk in her boudoir—the 
window of which commands, to my mind, the most charming 
view in England. ‘‘ That seems a very lengthy communi- 
cation, my dear,’’ he observed ; ‘‘ are you writing an account 
of our festivities to the Morning Post ?”’ 

‘*No, my dear ; I am clothing the skeleton.”’ 

Sir David’s forecast had been correct. Mary’s marriage 
with Matthew had stirred Lizzie’s nature to its very depths, 
and the spring, so long sealed, had burst forth again. 


least 


THE END, 


(“Tut Werk OF THE AGES” is published in three volumes by 
fexsrs. Smith, Eider, and Co.)} 


NEW TALE BY MR. BESANT. 
The first instalment of an Original Tale, éntitled “Tun WORLD 
Went Very WELL THEN,” by WALTER BESANT, author of 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ “ Dorothy Forster,’ “ Children 
Yo GiheonS S§e., will appear in our neat Number, for July 3, 


Vew The Vale will be illustrated by 








beginning a Volume. 


M. Forestier. 











THE PEOPLE’S PALACE FOR EAST LONDON. 
The intended building in Mile End-road, beyond Whitechapel, 
of which the first stone will be laid next week in the presence 
of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, is 
to redlise the pleasing and hopeful idea of a popular place of 
cheerful and wholesome entertainment for the hardworking 
people of the East-End of London. The pen of a bright, 
lively, and genial writer of fiction, Mr. Walter Besant, in his 
agreeable story, “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” rendered 
much assistance, by drawing an attractive picture of what 
such an institution might be, to Sir Edmund Hay Currie and 
other practical philanthropists, and to the managers of the 
trust fund bequeathed by Mr. Barber Beaumont, in realising 
this admirable scheme ; which has also been liberally aided by 
the directors of the East and West India Dock Company, and 
served by the personal efforts of the large staff of clerks and 
others in their employ ; while the Drapers’ Company has given 
£20,000, and a public subscription, headed by her Majesty the 
Queen, has made a considerable addition to the fund. 

The site obtained for the “ People’s Palace” is that of the 
almshouses, school, and chapel belonging to the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, situated on the north side of the Mile End-road ; these 
are to be re-erected at Woodford, on the borders of Epping 
Forest. The architect of the London School Board, Mr. E. R. 

tobson, of Palace Chambers, Bridge-street, Westminster, has 
designed the new building, which will be of red brick and 
white stone: the front is shown in our Illustration. It will 
contain an entrance-hall under the dome, a large hall for con- 
certs and other assemblies, a library and reading-room, a suite 
of lecture-rooms, class-rooms for technical instruction, and 
workshops, schools of cookery, a restaurant, and another hall 
for occasional use ; at the back will be a large winter garden, 
covered in with glass and adorned with flower-beds and sub- 
tropical plants. ‘To the left of the main building, and de- 
tached from it. will be warm and cold swimming-baths and 
well-appointed gymnasia for men and women. The plan 
comprises rooms for cycling clubs, trade associations, and 
small social gatherings, so as to obviate a resort to the public- 
house for such purposes. “The Palace,’ to quote from an 
official statement, “ will be a centre where will be formed 
cricket, football, cycling, and other clubs, and in the early 
future the trustees will take steps to secure a suitable ground 
for the use of such clubs.” Meanwhile, of the five acres of 
ground purchased by the trustees, enough will remain un- 
covered for an extensive recreation-ground in fine weather. 


Mr. Sala has arranged with Messrs. Bentley for the publi- 
cation of his autobiography in the autumn. 

We are requested to state that the accounts of the Princess 
of Wales's Gone of the National Aid Society have been 
closed, and the surplus, £6417, has been placed in the hands 
of the Princess of Wales for investment, to form a fund, to be 
used, whenever needed, for the assistance of British soldiers 
and sailors in time of war. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


mfirmation, under seal f the Commissariot 
f the deed of sx ment (dated March 23. 1885). 


Donaldson. sometime iron merchant in 


onal estate 


Oo upwards 


will (dated Sept. 8, 1879), with two codicils (dated 
» 1830, and Ang. 29, 1884), of Mr. William De Hague 
] of the East India United Service Club. No. 14. 
“s-square, and of the Langham Hotel, Langham-place, 
on April 18 last, was proved on the 26th ult. by 
Jones Lawrence, Charles Dod, and Harry Edgar 
», the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal 
amounting to upwards of £69,000. The testator 
hs £3000 each to St. George’s Hospital ; the Middlesex 
1¢ London Hospital; the Royal Hospital for In- 
West Hill, Putney-heath ; the Westminster Hospital 
mdon Hospital for Diseases of the Chest 
he Royal National Life-Boat Institution ; 
lum of St. Anne's Society ; £500 each 
politan Visiting and Relief Association: the 
the Relief of Distress ; the Field-lane Institution ; 
ty for Organising Charitable Relief; and to the Rector 
1 Churchwardens of St. James's, Piccadilly, to distribute at 
discretion among the parochial charities ;—a certain 
over £500, with the reversion to about £13,000, and 
trust, subject to a life interest in one-sixth, which 
I stor-in-law, Mrs. Caroline Routh, for the fiv> 
his lat+ brother, James ; and numerous Jegacies to 
nd others As to the residue of his personal estate 
one fourth to each of his sisters, Mrs. Venables and 
awrence one fourth tothe children of his late brother. 
ind one fourth to the children of his late sister, Mr 


The will (dated Aug. 1, 1883) of Mr. George Savill, late of 
Stamford, in the county of Lincoln, whodied on March 19 last, 
was proved on the 20th ult. by Stephen Donne, Orlando 
Edmonds, and Joseph Phiilips, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £49,000. The testator 
hbequeaths £200, and all his household furniture, effects, hors 
and carriages, to his wife; and legacies to his executors and 
one or two others. His freehold residence in Stamford he 
leaves to the use of his wife, for life, then for his spinster 
daughters, and ultimately upon the same trusts as his i esiduary 
personal estate. The residue of the personalty is to be held, 
upon trust. for his wife, for life or widowhood; then as to 
£5000 for his son, John Eden, and one third of the ultimate 
residue for each of his daughters. Emma, Rosellen, and Agnes. 

The Irish Probate, under seal of the District Registry at 
Belfast. of the will (dated Aug. 28, 1884), with a codicil 
(dated Nov. 4, 1885), of Sir William Gillilan Johnson, late of 
College-s jnare, North Belfast, who died on April 9 last, grante:| 
to Edwin Hughes, one of the executors, was resealed in London 
on the 27th ult., the aggregate value of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to over £47,000.. The testator 
bequeaths £1000 to the Protestant Orphan Society, Belfast ; 
£400 to the Belfast Charitable Society ; £250 each to the 


selfast Royal Hospital and the Belfast Ophthalmic Institution ; 
£100 each to the Belfast Hospital for Skin Diseases and the 
Workshops for the Industrious Blind, Belfast ; £50 to the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Homes, Belfast ; and legacies to nieces and servants. 
The residue of his real and personal estate is to be held. upon 
trust, for his wife for life ; at her death he settles his residence in 
Belfast with the furniture and effects (except the plate with his 
father’s crest, which he gives to his nephew William Johnson) 
on William Hughes ; and he leaves certain shares to his great 
nephew, William Gillilan Johnson; £3000 to his great niece, 
Jane Josephine Johnson; the residue of his real estate to his 
nephew William Johnson, for life, and then to his said great 
nephew ; and the ultimate residue of his personal estate to 
William Hughes and Edwin Hughes. 

The will (dated Jan. 10, 1884) of Sir Henry Morgan 
Vane, D.L., secretary of the Charity Commission, late of 
No. 74, Belgrave-square, who died on April 22 last, was proved 
on the 20th ult. by Henry De Vere Vane and the Rev. Gilbert 
Holles Farrer Vane, the sons, the executors. the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £29,000. The testator 
leives the manors of Market Harborough and Great Bowden, 
Leicestershire, and all his messuages, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments to his son, Henry De Vere; certain fa: ily 
plate, portraits, miniatures, pictures, and prints are made 
heirlooms to go with the settled estate ; £10,000 to each of his 
sons, Gilbert Holles Farrer and William Lyonel ; £3000 to his 
daughter, Louisa Henrietta; £200 each, free of duty, to 
St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park-corner, and the General 
Infirmary, Northampton; and legacies to domestic servants. 
The residue of his personal estate he bequeaths to his son, 
Ienry De Vere. 

The will (dated Dec. 1, 1882) of Miss Catherine Maria 
Susannah Dawkins, late of No. 31, Hans-place, Sloane-street, 
who died on March 8 last, was proved on the 13th ult., by Lieut.- 
Colonel William Gregory Dawkins and Mrs. Mary Laura 
Petre, the niece, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £25,000. The testatrix gives 
legacies and annuities to nephews, nieces, executors, and 
others ; and the residue of her real and personal estate to her 
said niece, Mrs. Petre. s 

The will (dated June 9, 1882), with a codicil (dated July 
25, 1885), of Colonel John Henry Sharpe, late of No. 16, 
Queen’s-square, Bath, who died on March 21 last, was proved 
on the 20th ult. by Montague Sharpe, one of the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £23,000. 
The testator leaves his residence, No. 16, Queen-square, with 
the furniture and effects, for the use of his wife, Mrs. Louisa 
Gardyne Sharpe, and her mother, and the survivor of them; 
and the residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, for 
his wife, for life or widowhood, and then for his children or 
remoter issue as she shall appoint. 

The will (dated April 11, 1886) of Mrs. Helen Tllingworth, 
late of No. 12, Albany-villas, Hove, Sussex, who died on April 12 
last, was proved on the 17th ult. by Mrs. Eliza Cleveland, the 
daughter, and John Fawcett, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £22,000. The 
testatrix leaves £100 to her executor, Mr. Fawcett ; and all her 
real estate and the residue of the personalty, upon trust, for 
her daughter, Mrs. Cleveland, for life, then for hers grandson, 
William Cayley Henry Cleveland, for life, and then for his 
children. 

The will (dated Feb. 3, 1885) of the Rev. Henry Doyle 


Sewell, late of Headcorn, Kent, who died on March 19 last, was 
proved on the i7th ult. by Mrs. Edith Sewell, the widow, the 
Rev. Frederick Arthur Cecil Lillingston, and Edward Newmar: 
Knocker, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £20,000. The 
in addition. to the provision made for her by settlement; 
£15,000, upon trust, for his wife, and, after her decease or 
marriage again, for his five children by her ; £3000 to, or upon 
trust for, each of his children, Henry De Quinccy, Sewallis 
Arthur, and Charlotte Mary ; and a legacy to his executor 
Mr. Lillingston. There are also some specific bequests to his 
wife and children. As to the residue of his real and personal 
estate, he leaves one moiety, upon trust, for his wife and his 
children by her; and the other moiety to his three children 
before named. 

LORD RIPON ON I DUCATION, 
The forty-ninth annual conference of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes was held on the 16th inst., at Ripon. 
Sir Edward Baines, who since the year 1837 has occupied the 
office of president, was re-elected. A vote of condolence on 
the death of Mr. W. E. Forster was unanimously carried. Mr. 
Swire Smith read a paper on the subject of night schools, and 
it was agreed to memorialise the Government to change the 
treatment of night schools in order to recover and sustain 
them by abolishing the teaching by standards. It was resolved 
to hold the next mecting at Leeds. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the public rooms. 
The Marquis of Ripon, who presided, said that for nearly fifty 
years the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes had been 
doing a good and a great work in regard to the public education 
of the county. It was no slight tribute to any public insti- 
tution that it had been able to traverse a lengthy pericd of that 
kind marked by so many changes in subject-matter with which 
it had had to deal, and that it should have throughout that 
time have maintained its usefulness. and have been able to 
adapt its measures, its systems, and its organisations to the 
changing requirements and progress of time. The annual 
report set forth that the year had been an eventful one in 
the history of the union, and a marked improvement in the 
character of the work done was evident throughout. They 
had only to look at the report to see how extensive were 
the operations of the institution. The general educational 
standard of the country was rising every day. It demanded 
greater energy and improved methods from the teachers, 
and greater earnestness on the part of the students. Fifty 
years ago, when the Yorkshire institution was started, 
primary education in this country was in its infancy ; 
secondary education, so far as the great mass of the people 
were concerned, could scarcely be said to have been in 
existence, and such a thing as University extension had 
never been dreamed of. ‘That seemed to show remarkable 
flexibility of organisation on the part of the Yorkshire 
institution. This progress was to be mainly attributed to 
the fact that the managers of the institution, presided over for 
forty-nine years by Sir Edward Baines, had been men of open 
minds and sound judgment, earnestly devcted with singleness 
of purpose to the work in which they were engaged. They 
were now more and more inclining towards technical education, 
and doing their part to help in the great work of University 
education. One of the most successful branches of the union 
was the village libraries. In 1884 there were 27,250 books 
circulated. In 1885 no fewer than 28,400. 











40,000 YARDS OF SILKS, SATINS, |MAPPIN 


VELVETS, AND PLUSHES, 





Stock of WINSTANLEY & C0., Wood-street, NOW ON SALE at 


ETER ROBINSON'S, oxrorp-sr 


Coloured Satins, 24 in. Coloured Silk Plush, 


5314 yards at Is. and Is. 3d. 





535 yards at 4s. 6d. 


Black Satins, Floral China Silk, especially adapted for | 
799 we J 3 9 , 
1722 yards at Is. 6d., 1s. 11d., and 2s. 6d. Morning, Seaside, or Féte Costumes, 


Ottomans, Brochés, Gros .Grains, and Mer- 
veilleux, 
1836 yards at Is. 11d. and 5s. 6d. 
Beaded Soie du Rhéne, 
1360 yards at 5s. 11d. and 6s. 11d. 
Black Satin Merveilleux, special purchase of 
200 pieces, 1s. 11d and 2s. 6d. 





10,000 yards at 2s. 6d. 


Coloured Merveilleux, 200 pieces, in sixty new | 
colours, extra quality - - at 2s. 114d. } 

is ad | 

500 Real Pongee Silk Robes, containing 19 | 
to 20 yards, with Embroidered Panels, and | 
Bodice Trimming - - - - £1 Is.| 


& 


WEBB WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
3 SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 


TWO STERLING siL/HR SALT ALM OL bdLiw OiLV et 
CELLARS, SPOONS, and MUFFINESR, ENGRAVSD Né PKIN-RINGS 


In best Morocco Case .. . g3 2 Tn Morocco Case, 25%, 


4 
Ne” : 
NJ ea. = 

Ee, S22 
Se SP ESE, 


BREAKFAST 
Fe 4 tia OFOd CRUET and SPOONS 
; SUGARSCUTTL, with Scoop, _ wt ? 
Sterling Silver, £5. Sterling Silver -. -. £8 
Best Electro, £1 5s. Best Electro Silver.. £2. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 


— D> Registered “JUST CUT” 
e 


Also 20,000 yards of SATIN-FACED MERVEILLEUX, in Cream, and thirty | MAPPIN and WEBI Golgate ervices of Pate and oe’ POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


different colours, at 1s. 6id. per yard. Patterns by post of this lot. 


AT HOME MY HOUSEHOLD GOD, ABROAD MY VADE 


THE STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS. 


| £5 1bs., £9 14%, £12 1s, 6d., £18 33, 6d., £26, &c. : 
A special detailed List post-free. MANUFACTORY: SHEFFIELD. 


MECUM. — 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2, 1886, | champagne, liqueurs, and brandy, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 
says :—* Blessings on your FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not | or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S 
profane to say so, but in common parlance, I swear by it. There | FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses 


stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my 
little idol at home, my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think 
not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac ; no, it is only the out- 
pouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, I am, in common, I dare say, 
with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled 
with a troublesome liver; no sooner, however, do I use your cheery 


the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the 
right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; there- 
fore no family should be without it. 
NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 
headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 


remedy than, exit pain, ‘Richard is himself again.’ So highly do. I before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good; and now I am 


value your composition that when taking it I grudge even the little 
sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass ; I give, 
therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt 
to appreciate its inestimable benefits :— 


When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 


No waste of this Elixir make, 


But drain the dregs, and lick the cup 


Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


HOw To AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The 

present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 
liver. I would advise all bilious people—unless they are careful to keep the liver acting 


freely—to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks ; 


largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 





restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HumMpHREYs, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMS. 
CAUTION.—Leyal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following :— 
“In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed with costs.’—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
avoid sugar, and always dilute Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
Water Repellent 
GREEN ROT-PROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


With Poles, Ropes, and Blocks complete, 


} 1S SELF - SHINING. 
| Fasily 


| which rain, mud, or snow does not affect. 


| of every description. 
| MILITARY 


is the NUBL: 


NB 


| falling, and ITS use defies detection. 


| éyual. 


PATENT HEXAGON TENT, 
FOR LAWN-TENNIS. 


For Price-List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


eetham’s 





International Fishery Exhibition, 


LONDON, 1888. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 


WERE AWARDED FOR 


PETER MOLLER’S 


COD-LIVER Ol], 


THE ONLY ONE s50 
DISTINGUISHED, AND MAKING IN ALL 


NINETEEN HIGHEST PRIZES. 


Capsuled Bottles, of Chemists, Grocers, tc. 








TRAD 
Norwe- 


MOLLER'S*e=- COD-LIVER OI, 


PETER MOLLER,CHRISTIANIA & 43,SNOW HILL,E.C. 


By Parcels Post, 1 Bottle, 2s. 3d.; 2 Bottles, 4s, 

















“0 ae tnler 
eumler 


C Inve UI during the SUMMER 


For PRESERVING the COMPLEXION | 
from the effects of the HOT SUN, WINDS, | 


| 

| 

MONTHS | 

| 

HARD WATER, &c. | 


SKIN COOL AND REFRESHED | 


HOTTEST 


THE 
THE 


IT KEEPS 


IN 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c., | 
and renders the Skin delicately 

SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 

It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the SKIN 
ever produced, and NO LADY who values her com- 
plexion should ever be without it. 

Ali IRRITATION from the Bites or Stings of Insects 
is also allayed by its use. Bottles, Is. and 2s. 6d., of 
all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


HOOP ING COUGH. 


ROCHE ) HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
L ‘he celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. 
oe; a EDW sand SON, 157, Queen 
formerly of 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard), London, 
2 engraved on the Government stamp, 
. per Bottle. 


SOFT, 


ire 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s 


WEATHER, a 
and entirely Removes and Prevents all iF Row 


[WATERPROOF 


aN 


No brushes required. 
attached to the cork. 
polish, lasting a week, 
Mud can be 


applied with a sponge 
Gives an instantaneous elastic 


washed off and the polish remain the same. 

For LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S Boots and SHOES 
BAGS, PURSES, HARNESS and 
ACCOUTREMENTS, PATENT LEATHER, and 
all leather articles. Beware of imitations. 

The rye and only WATERPROOF BLACKING 
Sold everywhere. 





Th r 
DA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 
chis specific; after which it grows the natural colour, 
Unequallec i as a dressing. It causes growth, arrests 
The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
Price 10s. 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers, Tes- 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London, 


timonials free. 

G 1 OLDEN HAIR.— Robare's 8 ~ AUREOLIN E 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 

Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 

principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 

Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st st., W. 


wrey. 
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BEST 


IN THE KINGDOM, 
SUPPLIED DIRECT from 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & 60. 


(LIMITED) 


THORNCLIFFE COLLIERIES, 
NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
DELIVERIES IN ALL PARTS 
LONDON. 
London Sales in 1885, 312,708 Tons. 
For Prices, §'C., 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO. 
(LIMITED), 
Coal Department, King’ S-CTOSS, N. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. _ 


Spearman’s 


“our” DEVON 
SERGES | 


NEW SEASON'S 
ard ; 


apply to 


No other article woven 
equals = in general 
tility 


According to the 
‘Queen, It 
has no rival.’ 





PATTERNS 
NOW READY. 

For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the 
ns Children’s wear, ca vitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s, the yard; 1 

entlemen’s wear, doub!e width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. the yard. 
| Ni avy Blues and the Blacks are fast as Aen On receipt of 

structions, samples will be sent Posr- —N.B. Any length 
j¢ ut, and Carriage paid to principal Railway | ‘Stations. ¢ 


j Only Address: SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 
| NO AGENTS. 


-KINAHAN’S 
Li 


WHISKY. 
ee 


Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER 




















and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World, 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds. Burns, Sprains 
Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and 
Limbs, and all Nenralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken in- 
ternally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhaea, and Cholera Infantum. PAIN 
not to be obtained by other remedies, Any Chemist can 
supply it at 1s. 14d. and 28, 9d. per Bottle. 








nd Trunks « 


Portmante: 


to stand Continental travelling. 


1 DREWS BALL DRESS. Taunk ! 


Is made of strong wicker, covered with best waterproof sailcloth, VERY LIGHT, and will last for years. 
shallow, allows ball, dinner, or other Dresses to be simply laid in, and avoids any creasing and damage in travelling. 
convenient shape for ordinary travelling,and also makes a good W: ardrobe for keeping Dresses, Linen, &c., 


J. DREW & SON, 33, Piccadilly-circus, London ; ‘also 42, King’s-road, Brighton. 


3, PICCADILLY-CIRCUS, LONDON, 


Write for Illustrated Cata’oque to 


*=LADIRS’ FITTED DRESSING - BAGS. 


3 


Being made long and 
Itisa 
and is specially made 





ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


HOUSE AND GAS COAL HEALTHY 





HOUSES. 








' FITTINGS— 


SIMPLE, 


NOVEL, and 
INEXPENSIVE, 





TO BE SEEN AT THE 
WAREROOMS OF 


ROA 


SANITARY FLOORS, 
WALLS, CEILINGS, 
FIREPLACES, 
VENTILATION, 

DRAINAGE. 





and 


ONS. 








20, 20, Z7/, 


BERNERS-STREET, W. 


pe RRY | DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, | 





KILLER is the great Household Medicine, and affords re lief | 





THE POLO CART. 


PRICE 33 GUINEAS. 

This celebrated Cart, which is our specialty, 
can be procured in various sizes, and in any 
colour. 

ALWAYS ON VIEW 

AT THE 
BURLINGTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 


315 and 317, Oxford-street, W. 


THE OLDEST AND THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use. 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
VICTORIA PARK, SHEFFIELD. 


MANUFACTORY: 





QTREETER and COMPANY have decided 


to advance with the present times, and SELL GEMS, 


either singly or in parcels, at Wholesale Prices, 
pau S bringing the buyers of PRECIOUS 

STONES and GE IMS in direct communication with the 
importer. 








M R. STREETER constantly receives large 
importations from the various Gem Mines with whic h 
he is connected ; also fine Pearls from his pearl-shelling fleet 


in the Southern Seas. 


IF 
used, that being the standard introduced by Mr. 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, at Conduit-street, whence 
he removed to 18, New Bond-street, having purchased that 
business from Mr. Harry Emanuel, which was originally 
established in the reign of George III. 


cae they can be mounted at the 
factory, but no lower quality of gold than 18-carat will be 
Streeter 


GTREETER and CO. guarantee that all 





PD iAMoNDS shall be white, properly cut, 





| Weer and good value for 





READY MON EY, 





STREETER and CO., No. 


AMALGAMATED WITH MR. 

















 S 


Qian ae RS 


is, 
34, 


3S 


STREETER, No. HOLBORN 


NEW BOND- 


oar eet EAR-RINGS, 14 carat, £10 10s. 





[J 1AMOND BROOCH, 14 carat, £10 10s. 





| picasa LOCKET, 14 carat, £10 


13 carat, £10 





[)1AMOND BRACELET, 





10s. 





‘Du AMOND BUCKLE, 13 carat, £10 10s. 


| 


[aan STAR HAIR-PIN, 15 





carat, 
£10 10s. 
| [ptAMoND HALF-HOOP RING, 13 carat, 

£10 10s. 





| PuAMonp CLUSTER RING, 13 


carat, 
£10 10s, 





| Dlsmonp GIPSY RING, 13 carat, 
£10 10s. 


THE weight of DIAMONDS in each 

JEWEL will be 1} carat or 6 grains, and every stone 
brilliant-cut. The price may occasionally vary, according to 
the diamond market, but due notice will be given. 


STREET, 


VIADUCT, over City Bank. 


10s. | 


j 


Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and the wear 
of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is 
Ladies should write for Samples of the 
THOS. WALLIS and CO., 
E.C., who supply all shades and all 


| qualities at most reasonable prices. 
‘NOSTABLE LS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


LLIMAN'’S ROYAL 


ye 


hs 


PANS, ese 


guaranteed, 
New Shades to Holborn- 


circus, London, 


a 








eee : ey — ~ 
PCE ee. The Leore Hesnter | TaeBegal Satter Carr OG iy ER. 





FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPINTS, WHEN FORMING, 

FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 

FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 2 and 3s, 6d. 
Prepared by ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 


,RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS. 
LLIMAN’S Universal EMBROCATION, 


4 The Cheapest, Quickest, most Certain Remedy, 1s. 14d, 


8, Od., 
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Floriline 


For the TEETH 


and BREATH. 


Hloriline 


in the world 


Hloriline 


For the TEETH 


and BREATH. 


Hloriline 


Cleanses the Teeth from impurities, 


Strengthens and hardens the Gums 


Hloviline 


oane 


Arrests the progress of decay, 
and makes the Teeth Pearly Whit 


Hiloriline 


Hardens the gums, 
and purifies the mouth. 


> > 
Floriline 
For the TEETH 

and BREATH. 


Sloriline 


s harmless as She 
anl can be “<8 by chillren, 


(loriline 


eae 


J 


Removes unpleasant! odours 
arising from tobacco smoke, 


7H? 
Toriline 
For the TEETH 
end BREATTI. 


© > 
Toriline 
<4 Is the best liquid dentifrice 


ever yet discovered, 


Sloviline 


For the TEETH 
and BREATH. 


loviline ’ 


Of all Chemists, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Sloriline 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE; 
and Wholesale by the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 





Inventors and f£ole Manuiacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, 


| PERFECT 
“HIGH QUALITY. 


No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever use any other for the Household or Person. 


THE [ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


neontesta ad by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE ios ey MLAT ABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECT ONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MED:CAL OP NIONS. 
Dr. PROSSTR ITAMEZ, | Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, lovdoaw Hospital. Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

“Dr. DE Joncu's Oil contains the whole of the active | “The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
ingredients of thy remedy, aud is easily digested. Hence | the most easily retained by the stomach, is Dr. DE 
its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, | JonGH’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually prescribed 
but in @ great number of cases to which the Profession is | it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
extending its use, results.” 

JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq, M.R.C.S., 

Late Staff-surgeon, Army, India, Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital. 

“ The value of ‘hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated states “The action of Dr. DE JonGn’s Oil has proved, in 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. | my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 
Dr. Dé JONGH's Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable | of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 
and valuable remedy.” dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


Dr. STAVELEY KING, Dr. GEORGE SAUNDERS, c.8B., 
Physician, Metropolitan Free Hospital. Late Deputy-Inspector-General, Army Hospitals. 
“T have employed Dr. De JONGH’s Oil with great “T have used Dr. DE JONGH’s Ofi extensively among 
advantage in cases of Mese enteric and Pulmonary Tubercle, | the sick poor, and consider it a valuable remedy, 
and in the Atrophic Discases of Children. especially in the Wasting Diseases of Children.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half Pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Censignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 210, High Holborn, London 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior hinds. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


Late A. B SAVORY anp SONS, 
SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 


SPOONS & FORKS 

TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, 
WAITERS & TRAYS, 

CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES, 
INKSTANDS, CAN DLESTICKS. 


A new Pamphlet of Prices, 
Illustrated with over 800 En- 
gravings, will be forwarded, 
gratis and post-free, on appli- 
cation. 


ALCESTER, 
Massive Silver Bow], richly chased, gilt oh 
on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 i —& 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints ‘ we 


Co) Tay oO Bh a NEW CATALOGJ" RIADY JANUARY, 1886. 
, SBIRIS ‘PHE (JUN of the PERIOD.” 
H UMO RS, Trape Mang. Recep 
: + .> . ; HAMMERS’ BELOW THE LINE OF 
Skin Blemishes Ss aeuiey, ee oo teak iehan. 
“— ANo Cc: g 
)) BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by: 


Al 
’ GP 
SK. uticura 
{OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, tor allaying Itching, 
Burning avd Inflammation, for curing the ftirs* 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall 
Head, Sc.ofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Curticvra 
foap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, «xternally, and 
Cuticura RESOLVeENT, the new Blood tuiifier, inter- 
nally, are infaliibie. 

CuTICURA KEMEDIES are absolutely pure and the 
only ivfallible Blood Purifiers and skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

CUTICUKA Soap is an exquisitely perfumed f£kin 
Beautifier, Toilet, Bath, and Nursery Sanotive. factory. Target trial allowed. 
oe a eed iyo gs gf Mare : reyolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade’ B.-L Guns. 

SOLVENT, 43. 6d.; § baited set o e three 
p eparations, post tree, for 7s. 9d.,of Francis Newhery 
«& Sous, l. King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
Londor, me Phe nes Oe the Ling ¥ nwt AND | (. £2 LEWIS, Gun Miker, Birmingham. Established 1850. 

y J, . ’ . ‘ > t ” of" 
- i te Write ¥. "Nowbery ee tae to Cure | Largest Stock in the World. Calcutta Exhibition, 1883.—~ The 
Blood Hu:xors.”’ Gan of the Period "' has again taken honours. Established 181. 


one MP Olishing °K" 
FAVOURITE.” Gg FINISH. 
. The reputation of nearly a Century as the most 9 
mane Yeliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- fp @ 
liantly Polishing FRASS, COPPER, TIN, Cas CL 


BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. 


Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s, Pots, 2d. and 1d. Tins, 


p ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELSOURNE 





| IPLOMA end MEDAL, stacy, 1879 80. 

This gun, wherever shown, has always taken |onours 
Why buy f.o:n Dealers when you can buy at halt the price from 
the Maker? Any guu rent on approval en receipt of P.0.0, 
retuened if on receipt of gun it is not sutis 
A choice of 200 guns, rifles, and 


and re:nittance 
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Park Entrance. Boatman’s Cottage. Bowood, from the opposite side of the Lake, 
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Howood, 


I which o’ themmen housen Lord Lansdowne 
house has its funny and 
tell of Bowood — how 
looking upon its long expanse, took it for a 
wn, and asked which house was his lordship’s. Even 
uide-books cannot resist the humour of this story, and 
tell it with a chastened mirth 
Bowood indeed give one the idea of very great size, 
i, so to speak, complexity. It is by any means the 
rest of the great country seats of England 
ids in the park, fully facing it—the curving lake 
the right 
hind one 
tretch of building. 


every great story ; 


one that 


local wits 


man, 


does 
not 
but as one 
on ones 
and 
to take in at one view the whole 
t bewildering beauty ;: it is 
confusing house to look at. Towers, turrets, pillars, 
the long broken line from the main entrance on 
one’s right, by the many windows of library and orangery in 
the great western wing, to the left-hand block, where are the 
all this at once, and further broken up by the 
dark evergreens rising here and there along the terraces, 
makes one feel that only one of “themmen housen” can be 
Bowood ; 
And inside it is rather worse. Going through the house, 
one does not carry the ground-plan in one’s head, and has, for 


sweep of green-sward and trees to the 
it seems difficult 
Its beauty is : 
a& most ’ 


terraces : 


seen 


the most part, no notion which room one will come to next. I 
suppose the only way to get a cl 
reneral plan of the building (or buildings) would be to go on 
» the roof, and thence take a bird's-eye view of all the wings, 
courts, and extensions that go to make up beautiful Bowood. 
On a bright day—it a bright day, to light up the 
rather sombre stone of the building—all the details of this* 
varied beauty stand out in relief ; at midsummer it 
might be a fairy palace. rising beside a fairy lake—with the 
troops of deer browsing on the grass that slopes to the water- 
the grey herons stalking solemnly across the little 
The variety, the irregularity of the place, these 
but they also 
One can 


t a clear comprehension of the 


P 
p 
t 
needs 


gay 


side, and 
island below 
help its picturesqueness and make its charm ; 
make it all the more difficult to set down in words. 
give some notion of the simple Elizabethan home at Hatfield, 
or the massive square of Longleat, or even the stately palace 
of Blenheim, with its spreading wings; but Bowood escapes 
description. 
Add to this that the chronicles of the house are like its 
architecture—it has no particular history, but a variety of 
interesting associations—and as, if one were asked how it was 
built, one might be minded to answer “anyhow,” so one may 
perhaps take it that this will be the most suitable manner of 
writing its description. The formal historian loves to proceed 
in due order with the neighbourhood, the grounds, the house, its 
building and builders, and in their courses the family and their 
history ; but the rambling chronicler of Bowood will be more 
in the spirit of the place if he takes events, descriptions, and 
so forth, as they chance to come before him, and makes “ any- 
how ” his motto as a recorder of history. : 
Let us begin, however, in some sort of order, by explaining 
exactly where we are. Bowood Park lies not very far from 
the north-west corner of Wiltshire, being close to Calne, and 
not far from Chippenham ; from the house itself Calne may be 
two miles to the north-east, while Chippenham lies nor’-west-by- 
west at a distance of three miles and a half. It wasin passing 
through Calne on one of his “ Rural Rides,” that Cobbett took 
occasion to let fly at the neighbouring lord (without forget- 
ting the town itself) his usual stream of unmeasured and 
absurd abuse ; though the sole reason that he chooses to give 
for his objection to Lord Lansdowne is that this nobleman was 
descended from a man bearing the name of “ Petty "—a great 
writer, of whom it would seem that Cobbett had never heard. 
For the town itself he says “I could not come through that 
villainous hole Calne without cursing corruption at every step ; 
and, when I was coming by an ill-looking, broken-winded 
place, called the Townhall, I suppose, I poured out a double dose 
of execration upon it.” How far this somewhat indefinite 
description was then accurate I do not know—I believe that in 
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Cobbett’s day Calne was mainly a town of narrow streets and 
old timber-framed houses, filled up with lath and plaster. Now, 
atall events, it seems a very decent little place—a trifle corrupt 
at election times, no doubt—with a townhall (in lieu of the 
“ broken-winded ” building) so new that it is not quite 
finished ; while the church, like those of Frome, Yeovil, and 
of many west-country towns, is large, well-placed, and striking. 

From Calne a half-hour’s walk, by the side of a lovely green 
valley, takes one to Bowood House; but for the general 
traveller Chippenham is perhaps a more handy starting-place— 
and this because of an ingenious device by which the trains 
along the little branch-line to Calne seemingly always preface 
their ten minutes’ journey by an hour or two of waiting. Now 
Chippenham station is by some fast trains the first at which 
passengers from London are set down; so one may descend 
here, pass through the busy old town—with its sad grey 
houses and the stone bridge over dividing streams of the 
shallow, beautiful Avon—cross the market-place, toil up a 
long, small, unromantic street of yellow, dark-tiled houses, so 
leave the town and pass by country fields anal a village or two, 
and reach Bowood in less than an hour. 

3y this road the scenery is not nearly so fine as that on 
the way from Calne. You would call it “nice,” exactly ; 
nice, and no more. At the foot of a steep hill—Derry Hill— 
there is a picturesque little village, with cottages pretty but 
disorderly. After a stiff climb one reaches the top, and then 
in a little while the “ golden gates ’—so all the country peopic 
call them—of the entrance to the park. 

Here, beside the arched gateway, stands a pleasant white 
tower. It overlooks a kind of tiny village green, a pretty 
three-sided patch of grass: on one side trees and cottages— 
then, facing the tower, a hostelry (nobody could venture to 
call it a mere inn), ivy-grown and gabled, with sheltered 
bench beside the porch, and swinging on the green before it a 
battered sign, the ancient Lansdowne Arms—and then, on 
the third side, a valley sloping sharply down, and beyond it a 
wooded hill. 

Passing through the golden gates, it is a mile and a 
quarter to the second lodge, two miles perhaps to the house, 
by an avenue of pretty trees, with the park lying to one’s 
left—wide lawns of rolling grass, belted with trees, and over 
the trees the spire of a church not far away. All this was 
once the great Forest of Pewisham, which spread from Chip- 
penham nearly to Devizes, and from Laycock to Calne ; and 
which had for its boundary on the north and west the river 
Avon. After the death of James I., who often hunted here, 
the forest was divided ; half of it was granted to a Roman 
Catholic family of Devonshire, the Careys ; the other half to 
the ancestors of Lord Audley. 

Under Cromwell, Bowood Park was “laid open,” or, I 
suppose, to use the more general term, “ disafforested.” There 
is a tradition which is given in precisely the same language in 
every book on the subject which I have seen ; so, as there is 
presumably something of a sacred character in its wording, 
here are the jpsissima verba. “The Parliamentary Com- 
missioners ’’—at this disafforesting—‘ were much embarrassed 
to convey the deer across Lockshill Heath, from Bowood to 
Spy Park ; and the clothiers of the neighbourhood ’—this is 
the tradition — “constructed a skirted road of broadcloth 
between those places, and thereby effected their removal.” A 
good story, could one with less effort believe it. 

Bowood, one may add—to complete this little section of its 
history—was finally given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, then 
high in favour with Charles II. ; but it seems to have profited 
him little, for he died insolvent, and it was bought of his 
creditors by the first Earl Shelburne. From him it passed to 
his heir, the Marquis of Lansdowne; with which peaceable 
descent its adventures were ended, and it has since remained 
in the Lansdowne family. 

Away to one’s left, as one drives along under the trees to 
the house, a hill stands boldly out, perhaps four miles off ; and 
on its top is a noted landmark of this country, the Lansdowne 
column, looking, as itstands high up, as though it commanded 
a spreading view of half the shire. Really, however, there is 
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not so much of a view ; the hill is shut in by other hills, of 
which, in this pleasant part of Wiltshire, there is no end— 
plains seem here as little known as mountains, and it is even 
said that Bowood Park itself contains nine valleys, “each dis- 
tinguished by some particular feature” ; though I have met no 
one who has counted them. 

Immediately below the column, we see, cut in the slope of 
Cherhill Downs, a White Horse—one of the most striking of 
the many White Horses of Wiltshire. These gallant steeds 
for the most part resemble no living animal so much as a 
weasel ; but this is a later and more artistic production, and 
bears an unmistakable likeness—eyen from four miles away— 
to the “rampant carthorse,” mentioned in Pickwick as the 
sign of a famous inn. It was made, only about ninety years 
ago, at the expense of a patriotic gentleman of Calne: one 
Dr. Alsop, who directed the digging himself, standing on 
an opposite hill and signalling with flags, till the horse was 
marked out in all his fair proportions—I suppose he may be 
nearly a hundred yards long. 

Passing under the trees, we lose sight of column and horse 
again, only catching a glimpse beneath the boughs of the 
sweep of grass-land in the park, dotted with cattle, brown and 
white—more beautiful in a wide landscape than deer, by-the- 
way: a richer relief than the restless little figures of pale 
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brown that we shall see further on. To our right runs the 
dark wooded hill, beyond the highway—our avenue is quite at 
the edge of the park ; to the right, also, we leave an old gray 
lodge, with tall square chimneys, just before the second gate, 
as we go up into a high plantation. Allis high ground herc, 
indeed, and at every moment a wind springs up, and whistles 
through the trees, tossing up the carpet of dead leaves, and 
sending them on the wildest races across the path, like troops 
of little brown mice. 

Here—besides a glimpse of a straggling corner of the great 
house, behind bright foliage across the lawn—one has a fine 
view of the level green park ; almost a circle of grass, with 
trees around and scattered about in it. On the other side, 
white rails protect a steep sloping ground ; beneath this, con- 
verging roads come through the trees, and further the lake 
peeps through, with a green hill behind. 

Then there is a sharp turn in the path ; a clump of trees 
makes a little avenue by itself ; a troop of fallow-deer crowds 
up with inquisitive out-thrust noses, in no way afraid of the 
advancing stranger. We turn our backs to the lake, winding 
from the Great Wood to the bounds of the park. and find our- 
selves facing the great south front of Bowood House. 

Bowood was built in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
of a grey stone, which has taken a darker brownish colour 
with age ; it is quasi-Italian in style, and to the original house 
was added, at the end of the century, a very long, low wing, 
built in imitation of a wing of the palace of Diocletian, at 
Spalatro ; in this are the libraries and conservatory, with 
gardens and terraces before them, The house stands not far 
from the north-east corner of the park, close to the water- 
side—only a few fir-trees are between—and has a fine south- 
ward view over lake and woods, and far away to the downs 
and Roundway Hill. 

The main entrance is at the eastern end of this front; 
there is a Doric portico, high and massive, borne up by ten 
columns, whence rises a pediment bearing the family arms. 
Right and left of the portico are small wings; and this block 
of building was, I suppose, originally meant to be all the 
southern front of the building. It is the later westward 
extension—“ after Diocletian ”—which gives the appearance 
of immense size to the place: backed as it is with two towers 
of the living-house behind, two towers of stable, and divers 
other projections and adornments. 

Just at present, the house has something of the deserted 
look of a place whose owners are away—or is it our knowledge 
of the fact that Lord Lansdowne is Governor-General of 
Canada that gives it this appearance to our eyes? At any 
rate, there are chains across the gates; and sightseers must 
go to the entrance of the office—in the further part of the 
buildings, by the stables. When the family is at home, 
strangers are seldom allowed to see the rooms; but the 
gardens are often shown, and the delightful park is freely 
open to the wayfarer. 

The ground floor of the house—too bewildering to be 
grasped in its entirety—may conveniently be divided into 
three groups, or suites, of rooms. There are the reception- 
rooms, in the great eastern block ; the private rooms in what 
is spoken of as the “living-house ” behind ; and the libraries, 
orangery, and chapel in the wing already spoken of. As 
it is impossible to devise any regular order for the exploring of 
these rooms, let ‘us take them, as aforesaid, anyhow: and 
mainly with a view to seeing the great glory of Bowood—the 
pictures. LANATES 

Among these, it has been said, there is “no rubbish.” The 
collection, though large, is not very large ; but almost every 
picture is a masterpiece, and almost every school is re- 
presented. In the great drawing-room alone, there is a mag- 
nificent collection well hung, on walls of crimson silk, against 
which the pictures look their best; of many of them— 
Rembrandt’s “ Mill.” amonz others—it has been noticed that 
when from time to time they have been lent to exhibitions at 
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Burlington House or the Grosvenor, they have never con- 
descended to look quite so well to strangers, among strange 
comrades, and away from home, as they do in their own house, 
on the familiar red walls. 

One cannot attempt to catalogue all the great works well 
worthy of notice, even. in this one room. There is the mag- 
nificent “ Mill,” as I have said ; with the southern light on its 
stormy sky, it looks as if no neighbour could bear comparison 
with its strength. Yet, on the next wall, the “ Strawberry 
Girl” draws as many eyes; the plain little simple picture 
goes straight to the heart with its homeliness—it is such an 
English masterpiece, English people say! There is another 
teynolds here, of which the interest is mainly in its gentle 
comedy : a portrait by Sir Joshua—it sounds chronologically 
impossible—of Dr. Johnson asa baby. The story goes that a 
friend of the Doctor was regretting that there was no such 
portrait, and trying to imagine what kind of baby that baby 
could have been ;and Reynolds put his imaginings on canvas, 
and painted a chubby, heavy-headed boy, with foreshadowings 
of lexicographic dignity—and a certain surliness. 

Some people think another of the Reynoldses the finest 
picture in the house. It is the exquisite “St. Cecilia” —a portrait 
of the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan, with her long, refined, 
“ Reynolds” face. She sits at an antique instrument, and 
looks up, singing— 

The pouring music, soft and strong, 
Some god within her soul has lit, 
Her face is rosy with the song, 
And her grey eyes are swect with it. 

There is a vigorous, vivid Ruysdael ; there is a strong and 
manly Jan Steen ; there is Wilkie’s “Confession”; there is 
Hogarth’s delightful “ Peg Woffington” ; and there is a wild, 
real, uncompromising portrait of Salvator Rosa, painted by 
himself. Many another beautiful thing is in this room; 
but I can only notice one—a dark, magnificently painted 
woman’s head, real and solid, with a wonderful sorrow 
in the eyes—by a Spanish artist, whose name, El Mudo, 
seems to indicate that he was dumb. The face, of a sensuous 
southern beauty, is said to be singularly like that of the wife 
of Tom Moore, who was so long connected with Bowood, and 
lies buried in the neighbouring Bromham churchyard. 

To this room is a little ante-chamber, filled full of little 
masterpieces ; many of them are Dutch, some are by Wilkie, 
one or two by Velasquez. Perhaps the most noted is a 
Mieris : a tiny interior flooded with light, with wine gleaming 
like ruby in a glass—the drinker a very ugly woman, painted 
with a solidity and care that a modern artist would not give 
to Helen herself. 

From the drawing-room an ante-library leads to the large 
library ; Bowood is a house well off in books and book-rooms, 
as becomes its literary associations. The Lansdowne family 
has been a family of statesmen, and has always loved letters 
as well as art, and all regions of intellectual study. One of 
the greatest names connected with the place is that of an 
actual ancestor of Lord Lansdowne—the Sir William Petty at 
whose expense Cobbett was facetious, and whom better 
political economists than Cobbett look up to as an original 
thinker, in advance of his time, and very likely of our own. 
His portrait hangs in one of the corridors: a powerful, not 
altogether a pleasant face—certainly the face of a man who 
could think for himself, and make and keep a fortune ; which 
things Sir William successfully did. 

Tom Moore, as I have said, lived close to Bowood, and was 
a friend of its inmates. Sloperton Cottage, his home until his 
death in 1852, is hard by; and a minor singer, Bowles, lived 
two miles off, at Bremhill. Bowles’s gentle sonnets are now 
almost entirely unread, but they lent their modest help to the 
reform which gave us Wordsworth instead of Pope—though 
one cannot but detect a certain Twickenham flavour in the spirit 
of Bowles, when one learns that at the little farm at Bremhill 
the sheep-bells were tuned in thirds and fifths ! 

A greater man was Priestley, who lived at Calne for ten 
years—from 1770 to 1780—and was supposed to discharge 
some kind of duties as librarian. In reality he was the com- 
panion and friend of the Earl of Shelburne : himself a general 
officer in the Army, a distinguished statesman, and—about two 
years after Priestley ceased to live at Calne—Prime Minister 
of England. 

Returning from these notables to the room their spirits 
haunt, we look at the “St: John Preaching in the Wilderness ” 
of Raffaelle, and the fine Wedgwood vases above the books, and 
then pass on through the orangery—pretty with its dark trees 
and bright fruit,and with southward views from the windows 
gobya little room called the lavatory (a non lavando), where just 
now Raeburn’s fine portrait of Playfair is having an airing : 
and, leaving behind us the chapel—plainand not large, with 
coloured windows—we step on to the higher of the two 
terraces that descend towards the park. Here is an Halian 
garden, bright in colour and regular in pattern, with a few 
dark evergreens ; it is adorned with stone stags—exceptions, 
perhaps, in asmall way to Lord Shelburne’s rule that no 
statuary of any kind should be seen in his grounds. He held— 
and very rightly—that an English landscape in no way needed 
or was improved by an occasional marble figure, probaviy 
undraped, and certainly chilly and inappropriate. 

Beyond this point westward are only the porter’s lodge and 
stables; so we turn back by libraries and corridors, up 
the “marble staircase”—which is to say the staircase with 
marble sidings—to view the Picture Gallery, christened 
probably by the gentleman who had the naming of the lava- 
tory, as there are fewer pictures here than elsewhere. One 
notices on the way that the prevailing colour of the place is 
white ; most great houses seem to have their leading colour— 
in Longleat I remember all through the chief reception-rooms 
a kind of golden brown—and Bowood is a very white house. A 
bright and beautiful effect it gives, with something palace- 
like and stately—indeed, the finest room in the whole world, 
perhaps, is the great White Library at Blenheim. 

In the picture gallery one is obliged to note two land- 
scapes—one on the wall, Callcott’s large and magnificent 
“ Pool of London,” so quiet in colour, so masterly in its breadth 
of composition ; the other out of the window, a beautiful view 
easterly, over lake and park. From the great drawing-room 
also—as the orderly historian would have noted at the time— 
is a fine look-out over the lake, an artificial water, attributed 
to “ Capability’ Brown, the engineer of Blenheim, Longleat, 
and many another manufactured Windermere. This of 
Bowood is very much in his well-known style—and a most 
picturesque and effective style it is. Here are perhaps fifty 
acres of water, coming round by the west end of the house in 
a graceful curve, with an island (or is it a peninsula,» jutting 
out ?) further on, and woods growing, for the most part, down 
nearly to the water’s edge. 

From the room to which we naturally go next—the billiard- 
room—there is yet another view : to the right is Clerk’s Hill, 
to the left Hedington, and down the lake you see the heronry— 
one of the few that still remain in England. It is on the 
peninsula just spoken of—in the winter the herons go further 
down the stream for their prey—and one watches the great 
grey birds in their heavy, creaking flight over the water. 

From the picture gallery to the billiard-room one passes 
through a pretty recess—filled, of course, with pictures, as is 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE PRIVATE GARDEN. 


the billiard-room itself. Cooke’s 

7 “Mont St. Michel” one must 

notice—Bowood is strong in pictures of about this time and 

kind ; Stanfield, Callcott, and Cooke are all well represented. 

But of looking at pictures here there is no end; we must go 

quickly by—to find ourselves now, where the slave of order 
would have begun, in the entrance-hall. 

This is a bright and cheery room, with a fine white stove 
of polished steel, surmounted by a splendid marble chimney- 
piece. The door is, of course, beneath the grand portico which 
we have seen from outside ; and at the corners furthest from 
is are little round galleries, whence one has a pretty view 
of the hall—and from which, in the days before bells and 
speaking-tubes, it was no doubt very convenient to give one’s 
orders to the proud young porter in his chair. 

Hence to the large dining-room, where are noticeable 

another white stove—again the whiteness of Bowood and the 
beauty thereof impress one—and some tall marble pediments 
for lamps, very curious and stately. The walls are hung 
with a collection of Clarkson Stanfields: large, vigorous, 
breezy—in spite of the advance in the art of to-day you are 
inclined to think that such a picture as one of these, or the 
Callcott in the gallery, would show, if it were hung at 
3urlington House this summer, as a Triton among minnows. 
Here is the rough and restless sea—and not merely a casual 
square mile of sea, but a picture, a drama, something to interest 
the onlooker, even though he be not an art critic—but, though 
the galleries at Bowood would furnish the text for many a 
sermon, this is hardly the time to preach them. 

We look at the “cube-room”—of perfect proportions, 
height, breadth, and length the same ; the effect is handsome 
and pleasant when the room, as here, is not too large. Then 
we pass up the “Indian staircase” to the suites of rooms 
which lie to the right and left of the entrance-hall. By-the- 
way, one can look down into the garden; the effect is pretty 
and rather striking, of the rich and regular flower-beds 
against a deep yellow ground. To the east one overlooks the 
lake, and sees, across it, a little temple outstanding at a corner 
opposite ; strictly speaking, perhaps, this house of Greek 
worship ought to have been prohibited with the statues—but 
it is picturesque, and we forgive it. 

The Indian suite is to the left of the staircase ; its decoration 
is mainly eastern, with patterns of dull colour and fantastic 
figuring, and bed-posts of bamboo. Onc has a notion that 
here, if anywhere, might be found some legend of Bowood— 
even some dusky Asiatic ghost might occasionally inhabit 
these rooms; but unfortunately the house is so far incom- 
plete. Itis, I believe, entirely legendless; in history it has 
notables enough, but Petty and Priestley between them must 
be supposed to have swept it clear of fairy tales. 

Behind the main building—this south-eastern block —is a 
smaller house, in which the family (when it is at home) now 
lives. At the time of Lord Lansdowne’s marriage, the 
Dowager Lady Lansdowne lived in this house, and the 
Marquis in the smaller apartments of the large house ; but 
after a while it was found more convenient to move into the 
“ living-house ” at the back. 

Passing by these private apartments, and 
subduing one’s natural desire to get some sort 
of notion of the general plan of the house by 
taking a bird’s-eye view from the roof, one now 
directs one’s steps—not without a_ trusty 
guide—to the pleasure-zrounds of the park. 
By tortuous passages we pass through two 
courtyards —one, the “green courtyard,” 
yellow-walled, with the chapel at its end, all 
peaceful and quiet in the sunshine ; the other 
the stable court, with something of a military 
aspect. The stable-entrance from the park has 
altogether a martial bearing, with its high 
walls and the plain greyish stone of its build- 
ings; very different it is from the great south 
front of Bowood, which looks altogether a 
pleasure palace, quite unfitted to stand a siege. 

Beyond the stable lie the kitchen-gardens— 
divided into four separate acres—and the 
greenhouses, some of which are at present 
dismantled ; and after these one finds oneself 
amid what shares the greatest glory of Bowood 
with its pictures—its trees. These are of all 
kinds and magnificent—noble oaks, pines 
curtseying to the ground, dark cedars, the 
“mammoth tree of California.” and many 
another lovely foreigner. Here is the Pinetum, 
with its view towards the house through 
shadowy forms of delicate brown, graceful 
trees, whose leaves have not yet come in their 
summer colours,.and in its midst is a circle of 
grass, ringed round with evergreens—one, 
standing back from the rest, of an intense and 
sombre colour. 

Round to the right is the end of the lake— 
a sheltered stretch of quiet grey water ; these 
little inland lakes seem always of one colour. 
A bank has been made across the tiny valley 
at the lake-end, and from this one has a very 
pleasant glimpse of the great house among its 
trees. The rockwork by the bank is pretty— 
all the stone used here and elsewhere, one may 
note, is quarried in the park. 

And now must the seeker after the 
picturesque take breath and prepare him- 
self for one of the boldest flights of fancy of the de- 
signer of Bowood. This was not planned by Capability 
Brown, but by a neighbouring amateur of move daring 
ambition—the Hon. Charles Hamilton, of Pains Hill. He did 
not make it all “out of his own head,” it is true ; but having 
taken his picture from a landscape of Poussin’s, he, so to speak, 
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framed it in an approach of his own contriving through 
winding caverns, gloomy and terrific, filled with a horror 
eminently suggestive of the romantic days of Queen Anne. 
Down a steep path one clambers, follows for a little the course 
of a rippling streamlet, and then—and not till then—turns 
sharp round, and stands fully facing the cascade. 

A very pretty cascade it is, as one would own, even if one 
had not approached it through darksome caves. Standing on 


‘a rough stone midway in the little stream, one looks up a 
I 


narrow valley, between the trees, at the water falling over 
rocks, perhaps thirty feet high, upon a stony little water- 
course ; the sunlight catches the water, and glimmers greenly 
through the young leaves of the trees, and one feels that it is all 
really as pretty and simple and natural as the unaided work of 
Nature herself. We are even told by the guide-book that here the 
spectator “by a small effort of imagination, may think himself 
among the wild waterfalls of North Wales, or the thundering 
cataracts of Switzerland”; but it is conceivable that a less 
imaginative looker-on will content himself with being quite 
happy in England. 

Returning to the lake, we are not allowed to be common- 
place ; our journey is through a wild cave, with seats of’ the 
rough rock just sufficiently improved to be comfortable to sit 
upon—and by a passage upward among frowning boulders. 
We have hardly reached the light of day before we come to a 
grotto, for which, I believe, the Honourable Charles is not 
responsible. This is at the corner of the lake, and is com posed 
entirely of ammonites, beautifully perfect, which have given 
it with the country folk the name of “ Ramshorn Cavern.” 

Further on is the temple, moved about twenty years ago 
from a little distance to its present commanding place, near a 
little branch or bay of the lake. The water at the lake-head is 
twenty-five feet deep, and belongs to the river Marden, run- 
ning hence from Calne. Yet farther on, directly facing the 
great house across the water, the dark cottage of the boatman 
who ferries you across stands out picturesquely on a grassy 
promontory, the woods behind it and the water below, with 
the big clumsy boat fastened to the shore. 

A long way hence, a mile to westward of the house, there 
stands on sloping ground the mausoleum, the chief historical 
monument of Bowood. It was built to John Petty, Earl of 
Shelburne, who died in 1761; he was the son of John Fitz- 
maurice, Earl of Kerry—to whom, we are told, “the titles of 
Kerry and Laidlaw had descended lineally through twenty- 
four generations”—and Ann, daughter of the famous Sir 
William Petty. From the mausoleum is a magnificent view 
of Marlborough Downs, the town of Calne, the Cherhill White 
Horse, and the woody hills of Wiltshire. 

This beauty indeed of forest and woodside, one has always 
with one, not only throughout the seventy acres or more of 
pleasure-ground, but in all the park and estate. The entire 
estate covers about ten thousand acres; and of it Lord Lans- 
downe lets some six hundred acres as allotments. In Wilt- 
shire, in fact, the agricultural labourer is unusually lucky in 
this respect, that almost every parish has its allotment ground ; 
so that, though wages in south-west England are notoriously 
low, it may be that the peasant here has greater comfort than 
many better paid workmen of the north. 

Round the south end of the lake, past the heronry with its 
solemn fisher-birds, up a little hill where the wind is always 
blowing, by a quarry whence they take sandstone to mend the 
park-roads, one comes out once more face to face with the 
terraced front of Bowood. Behind, to the left, is the drive 
along which you come from Chippenham ; in front, also to the 
left, is the road—almost prettier—which takes you through 
the park to Calne. Fora mile it skirts the pleasure-grounds, 
divided by a ha-ha and rails from the grass whereon the cows 
lie thoughtfully, and the deer restlessly move to and fro, 
irritated perhaps by the incessant cawing of the rooks now 
coming home to tea. Dots of vivid scarlet appear on the road 
and move across the lawn ; they are the cloaks yearly given 
to the children—now home-coming—of the pretty gabled 
school just beyond the gates. One lovely child—quite driving 
the “Strawberry Girl” lately left behind out of your head— 
gives as you pass a perfect “charity-bob”: a dead stop, the 
feet a little apart, an abrupt descent, and a recovery of the 
perpendicular equally rapid. 

The road curves along a hillside shady with splendid 
trees—beech above, oak lowe. in the valley ; and further on, 
in the pleasure-grounds to the right, a patriarchal spruce 
whose branches, dipping to the ground (like the little girl just 
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THE WHITE HORSE, FROM THE ALLEY IN 
THE PARK. 

now), have taken root, and, grown 
up 2 truly united family round their 
parent. So we go on io the park gate ; and then, as the 
evening comes, we walk alongside the green valley that 
stretches towards Calne, meeting the velvet-capped hunters 
veturning on their tired horses, and hearing the broad Wiltshire 
“ Good-night ” of the countryfolk going home trom market to 
the Bowood farms, EDWARD ROSE. 
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CASCADE IN THE PARK, AT THE END OF THE LAKE 
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A woman, with a red handkerchief bound in slovenly picturesqueness about her head, sat behind a little counter, 


‘Good-bye ; and thank you a thousand times! How 
many fellows are there in the world, Kenyon, who 
would travel a thousand miles, or thereabouts, to give an old 
chum the pleasure of dining with him f ”’ 
‘‘T came to get the pleasure—not to give it.”’ 


4 ( OOD NIGHT; Good-bye; Bon voyage !”’ 


‘‘ Well, it’s like you, either way. The best-hearted fellow 
in the world! Good-bye!”’ 
The farewells were spoken in the vestibule of the Hétel des 


Postes, and the speakers were English: the one broad- 


** JOSEPH’s 


Coat,’ “A Bit or Human Natvure,”’ “ Vat 


“OTT 


— 


shouldered, brown-bearded, bright-eyed, and florid of com- 
plexion ; the other bent, pale, and meagre. 

The hall porter, standing with an air of absolute uncon- 
sciousness of anybody’s presence, in readiness to open the 
door, threw back the portal as the florid man shook his friend 
by the hand for the last time, and let in a gust of biting air 
and a cloud of melting snowflakes. 

‘What a night!” said the host. 
walk, Kenyon? ”’ 

‘There is no such thing as a fiacre abroad on such a night 


‘* You are not going to 


STRANGE,”’ 


Kenyon approached and asked his way. 


“A Monger Fatuer,”’ ke. 


See page 2, 


at such an hour as this,’’ replied the other; ‘ but I know my 


99 


way. Good night; Good-bye! 

The door closed behind the stalwart, well-clad figure, and 
Robert Kenyon, bending his head to the storm, rammed his 
hands into the pockets of his overcoat, and strode along with 
a mind full of pleasant fancies. He was Paris bred, and 
knew his way well enough; but, though Paris bred, this was 
his first visit to the old city for more than twenty years, and 
his mind, not unnaturally, was busy with memories of his 


student days. 


















































































He hummed laughingly, a he went long, a ¢ plet of 
Barbier, which he set to an improvised tune of his ow 
Le garcon jouflu, bien frais et dans son gl 
Chantant pl n @ox « bell aT = 
And the days { t d 
wi VA I 
Sudden] DD } i k, and speal i l 
t idest Labruptest empl ] l Confound 
t 1 I i t ic | yin hh 
i lked « } 
| 10OW V falling hea is nz as it fell 
rhe tall, gaunt ! l l t tr roof to ba ment, seamed to 
k the night with t rown du il from every roof 
nd window-sill, and spout anl gargoyle, the melting snow 
dripped incessantly 
*Confound the fellow!" said Kenyon, ashe walked along. 
I was out of tune with the night until his memory came to 
j and he puts me in tune with it. A dismal tune it i, too.’ 
Except for the constant dripping of the melting snow, and 
ti sund of h own foot tep the nizght wa noisels 
\ score of yards away the strect -lamps were invisible, lost 
the drifting fall of futile snow, which blackened as it 
hed the pavement 
Kenyon, muttering, with occasional ejaculations of dis- 
content against himself, against the object of his thought 
md against the weathe - walked on wntil he cule to u pot 
where the road divided On the left there lay handsome, 
pacious street. and on the right a mere lane, leading, as he 
knew, to a congeries of dirty and intricate by-way 
‘Now, in my student days,’ said he, pausing, ‘it might 
have been a dangerous business to take the shorter and directer 
way alone, and at this time of night But nowadays old Nap 
hax worked such wonders, and the new gendarmerie are such 
clever fellows, the place ought to be safe enough. I think I 
know the road, and it will save me at least a mile. Here 
ery He marched on sturdily and in silence, absorbed in 


his own thoughts ; but, in the course of some twenty minutes, 


pulled up short bencath a projecting gas-lamp and looked 
ubout him somewhat doubtfully. 

My memory,”’ he said, half laughingly, ‘‘is less trust- 
worthy than I fancied it. I don’t know this quartier 


certainly, and there is not a soul of whom I can ask the way. 
Where I fancy I should have held 
straight along Pewter Pot-street ; and if that be so, I stand too 
Well, then, the next turn to the left will 


could I have gor wrong ? 


much to the right. 
do it.’’ 

He took the next turning to the left, and found himself in a 
street where the odour of decomposed vegetable matter rose 
by the falling snow. 


heavily to his nostrils, unconquered 


The filthy road was illumined by ene solitary blotch of yellow 
light. This light gleamed dimly through the greasy panes of 


a gargote, and from within came a sound of voices. 

‘*Help, at last,’’ said Kenyon, gaily to himself, as he 
pushed open a door which shrieked upon its hinges. 

Half a 
bleared at him sullenly as he entered. 
handkerchief 
head, sat behind a little counter, amidst a disorderly array of 


dozen people—dull-eyed, vacuous, drunken 
A woman, with a red 


bound in, slovenly picturesqueness about her 


bottles and dirty glasses. 
Kenyon approached, and asked his way. 
** Monsieur will take something to drink ¢’’ said the woman. 
‘* But yes; if Madame wishes it,’’ said Kenyon.  ‘‘ Give 
a small glass of cognac.’’ 
He drew from his left hand a furred glove, and the eyes of 


mi: 


one Gustave Peltzer, a personage well known to the police of 
Paris, lost their vacuous and sullen glare, and, all on a sudden, 
sparkled brightly, as though they reflected the glitter of the 
valuable diamond which shone on Kenyon’s hand. 

The visitor, to get at his pocket, unbuttoned the heavy 
overcoat he wore, and Gustave Peltzer’s eyes sparkled again 
to see the heavy gold chain which swung across his waistcoat. 

Kenyon laid down a five-franc piece upon the wooden 
counter. The woman took it, and threw it into a drawer. 
‘* We have no little money here to-night, Monsieur.”’ 

At this, Kenyon quietly rebuttoned his coat and drew on 
his glove, looked calmly round him, and, for the first time, 
**Good, Madame, 


appreciated the chances of the situation. 
he responded, cheerfully enough. ‘‘ Be so kind as to direct 
me.”’ 

The woman looked from one to another of her customers 
before responding. She met one pair of eyes alone—the eyes of 
Gustave Peltzer, still glistening with the light of Kenyon’s 
diamond in them. The other men were sunk in a drunken 
stupidity, and had no answer to give to her inquiring look, 

** Will Madame be so good as to direct me ¢’’ said Kenyon, 
once more naming his destination. 

** But willingly,’’ said the woman in the red head-dress. 
‘‘Teaving the door, you turn to the left; you take the first 
street to the left, the first to the left again, and you are on the 
Boulevard.”’ 

Kenyon, with a casual ‘‘Thank you,”’ touched his glass with 
his lips, reset it on the counter, half raised his hat, and left 
the place. 

“That is a strange way to the Boulevard, maman,”’ said 
Gustave Peltzer. 
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Why ”’ responded Madame; ‘‘ if it gives a poor and 
honest man an opportunity ”’ 

Gustave Peltzer rose without so much as looking at the 
landlady, and iving the house, followed in the footsteps of 
Robert Kenyor 

Th iow, Which had fallen p tently for an hour or two, 
had just begun to take i. grey and feathery hold upon the 
greasy pa ent The dripping from the low eaves of the 
hou till continued, but had a dragging and relenting 

mal A footstep on the flagstones left a black oval smear ; 
and Gustave Peltzer, with a ragged overcoat drawn tight about 


him, and his hat jammed low upon his brows, could not only 
hear the footst him, but could trace them 
as he walked. 


The footsteps before him went on, with a 


ps of the man befo1 


omething firm 
kulking rascal 
He 


vontrasted, mentally, the want of width and weight in his own 


<olute in their sound, which daunted the 


and 1 


in the rear. (Grustave was a jail-bird, and ill-nourished. 


tarven frame with the broad shoulders, florid features, and 
deep chest of the man who owned the diamond and the watch- 
chain. The contrast was unpleasing; but Gustave proposed 


to balance it-—nursing in his right-hand pocket a brutal weapon 
He had a lurking 


way with him, which would have betrayed him to a member of 


the 


of whalebone, heavily topped with lead. 


country in world. His very 


mallecho 


thre protective force of any 


tep was thievish—miching and his eyes shot from 


ick 
he did. 
The 


restaurant, 


to side as though he mistrusted the darkness ; as, perhaps, 


the woman of the 
and the first 


leader, following the directions of 


took the 
left 


turning to the left, 
He walked 
ilent, until he found further progress 
At this, he turned and looked 


first 


turning to the again. on, now humming a 


fragment of an air, new 
arrested by a blank brick wall. 
ill-humour. 


about him, with an ejaculation of momentary 


A core 


him 


of yards away, a slouching figure shuffled towards 


My friend,’’ he said, in his cheery English voice, ‘‘ can 
you direct me to the Boulevard des Italiens ¥”’ 
Gustave Peltzer shuffled, sideways, into a little alley which 
to his left. 
** Holloa ! 
there 
Peltzer shuffled back from the alley into the shabby street, 
“did 


lay 


there,’’ cried Kenyon. ‘Do you hear?’ You, 


’ 


Do you hear?’ 


and approached subserviently. ‘‘ Monsieur,’’ he said, 


me the honour to address me.”’ 
“‘T asked the way to the Boulevard des Italiens,’’ said 
Kenyon. 


oh hee 


show him the way ? 


‘Will Monsieur permit that I 


In these hard times, a poor man is glad 


’ 


returned Peltzer. 


to curn a sou or two.’ 
**Certainly,’’ said Kenyon. ‘‘ Show the way.”’ 
‘* Will Monsieur the 


Englishman assenting by a mere nod and murmur, he shuffled 


follow me? said Peltzer; and, 
on before. 

Half-way down the street, he crossed, manceuvring so as 
to fall behind. At 
from his stalwart companion’s ey« 
weapon from his pocket and struck a desperate blow with it. 


the moment when he felt himself hidden 
», he whipped his brutal 


Kenyon’s hat spun into the roadway, and Kenyon himself 
turned upon his assailant. But the blow was repeated, and 
repeated so swiftly and with such force that he fell to the 
ground with his arms thrown out crosswise, and lay there still 
as a stone. 

The footpad knelt above him with a feverish, trembling haste, 
dragged the glove from the impassive left hand, and was 
fumbling for the diamond ring, when the sudden crash of a door 
thrown open brought him to his feet, and the sight of a figure 
the doorway sent him flying as hard as his 


standing in 


shaking legs could carry him. 


The unintentional rescuer seemed to take in the whole 
situation at a glance, and raced after the flying figure ; but 


Peltzer turned and twisted with so much dexterity that the 
pursuer lost him, and stood breathing hard in the roadway. 
In some half minute he became aware that the pursued had 
doubled back upon his own course, and had returned almost 
to the street from which he started. He might, indeed, have 
returned to the street itself, for the low-browed alley in which 
he had taken refuge when the rescuer last caught sight of him 
led back to it. The new-comer took that course, glancing 
suspiciously into all nooks and corners, but finding nothing 
to give sign of the fugitive’s whereabouts. This fact of itself 
vas, perhaps, proof of some preoccupation, for at his feet the 
signs lay plain for any man to read. Even in that dim light he 
could have tracked the flying footsteps by the marks they 
left upon the pavement; but he never so much as thought 
of this. 

Once in the alley, a single turn led him to the street he had 
originally quitted, and there a mere score of footsteps. brought 
him to Kenyon’s side. As he stood and looked down upon the 
prostrate figure, he saw the white left hand lying helpless on 
the dark cloth of the overcoat, exactly as Peltzer’s hands had 
left it, and on one of the fingers of the hand the glimmer of a 
ring. He looked up and down the street, glanced swiftly and 
nervously at doors and windows, and then, stooping, took the 
helpless hand within his own, and examined the ring more 








closely. Then, with a new nervous look upon him, he set his 
arms about the prostrate man, and by a great effort lifted 
him and staggered with him through the open doorway. 

He walked under his heavy burden along a 


narrow passage, 


unsteadily 
and at the end of it came ponderously in 


contact with a door which, being ill-secured, yielded to the 
double weight and opened on a squalid room, lit by the flame of 

ngle candle. A mean bed occupied one corner of this 
apartment, and upon it the rescuer laid the rescued. Then he 


looked about him, repressing his own laboured breath, and 
listening, less with the air of a man who had just prevented 
robbery than with the air of a man who meditated it. 

Except for a sigh or two from Kenyon’s lips, the riot of his 
own heart, and now and then the asthmatic wheeze of his own 


breathing, he heard nothing ; but his face was full of guilt 


and fear. Suddenly he started, and with steps as mean and 
treacherous as those of the thicf he had lately scared, he 
traversed the narrow passage and came upon the street. 


There he looked about for the fallen hat, and, having found it, 
re-entered the house, lightly and noisclessly closed the door 


behind him, and returned to the chamber. 


Hf. 
The room was large and bare, with plastcred walls and an un- 
carpeted floor. It was furnished with a couple of rush- 
bottomed chairs, and a large unclothed wooden table, fixed to 
the wall by iron clamps, aud supported at the outer edge 
rods. This table was strewn with a heterogencous 
of 
stone, iron and copper tubes, glittering implements of bizarre 


by iron 


assortment books and manuscripts, bottles of glass and 
and bloodthirsty appearance, an clectric machine, balls of silken 
twine, and a miniature furnace, with a crucible and glass 
retorts. Above the table was.a plank of rough deal, serving as 
a shelf, and supporting a large jar of spirits of wine, in which 
grinned a dreadful like a 
blackened by the action of the spirit, and hideous to behold. 


something miniature monkey, 
The air was heavy with an odour which was at once acrid and 
greasy, like that of a dissecting-room. 

The rescuer took the candle from the littered table, walked 
At the first 


glance he started, and, dropping upon his knees, set his face 


to the bedside, and looked at the injured man. 


close to the other’s, and peered at him eagerly for a minute or 
so. Then, rising slowly, with a bewildered air, he replaced 
the candle upon the table, seatcd himself mechanically, and, 
with his hands upon his knees, stared straight before him. In 
a while, he again took up the candle, approached the bed, and 
peered at the unconscious face with short-sighted cyes. Then, 
again, he set down the candle, and resumed his seat. 

’ speaking in English, in a 


“There may be,’’ he said, 


mumbling voice—‘‘ there may be stranger things than this ; 
but of all the strange things I have ever known to happen, this 
is the strangest. I should know him amongst a million.’’ 

Kenyon moaned, and stirred upon the bed; and the rescuer, 
rising hastily, but with an exaggerated caution, stepped on 
tiptoe to the table, and, pushing about with his hands amongst 
the litter of papers and miscellaneous articles which covered 
it, found, after a minute’s scarching, a pair of tinted glasses. 
These he polished, nervously, with the skirt of his coat, and 
then set them astride his nose. He disordered his already tangled 
hair, and pulled it low about his forehead; and then, standing 
with an air of irresolution and bewilderment in the middle of 
the room, looked furtively over his glasses at Kenyon, who 
moved and moaned again. Whilst he still stood there, Kenyon 
opened his eyes and struggled, with a wild look, into a half- 
reclining posture. 

“*What’s all this’ Where am I1?”’ 

‘* Plait-il, Monsieur,’’ said the other, in 

Kenyon turned his face towards him, 


a shaky voice. 
and dropped back 
upon the pillow. 

‘* Monsieur is English? ’’ said the rescuer. 
do not speak that language, though I read it. 


** Unhappily, I 
Monsieur 





said ’” 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ said the Englishman, speaking, this 
time, in the language of his companion, ‘‘I forgot I was in 
Paris. I remember now—I was attacked in the street—I was 
struck from behind.”’ 

‘“Yes. I came up just as you fell, or it would have gone 
hard with you. The man who attacked you saved himself, and 
I brought you in here. It is nothing serious, I fancy ; but ycu 


must rest a little. But I have not yet had time to cee if you 


are injured. Permit me, Sir. I am a doctor of medicine.’ 


‘*Soam I”? said Kenyon. ‘* Iam not much hurt, I fancy.’ 

The rescucr passed a hand, which felt trained and skilful, 
about Kenyon’s head. 

‘* There is a little bleeding here,’’ he said; ‘‘ it will be well 
to stanch it. A cold water compress will serve.”’ 

He turned over the contents of a tattered basket, which 
lay in one corner of the room, and, having found a piece of 
linen there, tore it into strips, soaked the strips in water, and 
bound up the wound. 

‘*Tt is little,’’ he said. 
blow which stunned you! and yet the blow was a shrewd one. 


‘Tt was the fall rather than the 


’ 


There is a lump as large as an egg here.’ 
‘You are very good,’’ said Kenyon, feebly; ‘‘and I 


scarcely know how to thank you.”’ His French was fluent and 





























THE 


correct, more English in rhythm than in accent. ‘“ But it is 
late, and I deprive you of your bed.’’ 
He made a motion as if to rise, but his companion’s hand 
restrained him. 
** You are not well enough to move yet. Repose a little.’’ 
The slight exertion Kenyon had made had turned his face 
pale, and had made his breath more irregular. 
said the r 


Rest a little; and then, if 


‘*T keep late hours always,”’ scuer, ‘‘and should 
not go to bed yet, if I were alone. 
I can find a fiacre, you shall go home. Iam afraid you will 
not be strong enough to walk to-night.”’ 

‘You are very good,’’ said the patient, again. ‘‘I am 


ashamed to give you so much trouble. Did you see the man 
who struck me? ”’ 


368. 


him. It is a 


I pursued him; but he was too nimble, and I lost 


bad neighbourhood ; and I was alone and 


unarmed.”’ 
“The bad 


Kenyon, ‘‘in my student days, when I lived here years ago; 


neighbourhood used to be enough,’’ said 


but I had thought that it was safer now.’’ 

“* Your student days!”’ said the rescuer, drawing his chair 
a little nearer. ‘‘ Forgive me if I am in error, but I fancy 
that I have the pleasure to know you. I do not recall your 
name, but were you not under Poul, at the Hotel Dieu, from 
’57 to ’607”’ 


“Yes.” 


said Kenyon, turning his eyes upon him; ‘‘I was 


there. My name is Kenyon—Robert Kenyon.” 

“Ah!” said the other quickly, ‘‘the Englishman! I 
remember now. I should have known before. I was there in 
the same years. You may not remember me. I was of 


another clique than yours. My name is Auguste Moreau. 
Your cousin,’’ he added, ‘‘ was a close comrade of mine.”’ 
Kenyon’s eye travelled over the sordid litter of the room, 
and then returned to his companion. The rescuer continued. 
I have fallen upon evil times, 


still 


“Ah! you note the place. 


Monsicur Kenyon; but your cousin and I are close 
friends.”’ 

‘Oh!’ said Kenyon, struggling up again, ‘‘he is alive yet, 
is he? "? 

‘“‘You did not know that ?’’ asked the other, in a voice of 
surprise. 

‘‘Know it?’ said Kenyon. ‘‘ No; I neither knew it nor 
cared to know it.”’ 

“T can understand that,’’ said Auguste Moreau. ‘‘ But he 
is poorer, and in greater misery than even you would wish him 
to be, though all he has told me were true ten times over.”’ 
said Kenyon, falling back again. ‘‘ What 


His voice trailed off so as he spoke, and 


, 


“Told your’ 
has he told you’ ”’ 
fell into such a feeble indistinctness, that his companion rose, 
and, before replying, sought and found a blue phial amongst 
the littered contents of the table, and pouring out a carefully 
measured quantity into a glass, held it to the wounded man’s 
lips’ and besought him to drink. 

Kenyon obeyed, and a moment later a faint flush of colour 
touched his cheek. 

‘* What has he told you’? he repeated then. 

‘‘He told me,’’ said the other, ‘‘ years ago, and has told 
me a thousand times since, that he wronged you greatly. He 
says you loved a young girl, you and he, and that she liked 
you the better of the two. It was before you came to Paris ; 
and you, though you were cousins, barely knew each other. 
The 
story was belicved fora time, and he had hope of being accepted 
It cost 
He has 


He invented, in his jealousy, a lying story about you. 


by the girl; but he was discovered and disgraced. 
him all his fortune, for his father cast him off. 
been bitterly repentant ever since.’ 

‘‘Naturally,’’ said Kenyon, ‘‘he has been bitterly repentant 


, 


ever since.”’ 

‘Anh! Bir,” 
only that he lost his fortune; he repents the act itself.”’ 

‘* A scoundrel always repents the act itself,’’ said Kenyon, 
‘‘ when the act itself fails, and bas been punished.” 

‘* He has suffered,’’ said Moreau ; ‘‘ he has suffered bitterly 
He lives in a misery as complete as this.’’ 


said Moreau, eagerly and quickly, “it is not 


and profoundly. 
He waved his hand to indicate the squalid room. 

‘‘T am not sorry to hear it,’’ said Kenyon. 

‘* Sir,’? said Moreau, ‘‘I am a believer in a Divine Provi- 
Why is it that you are struck down by a strange hand 
Why is it that at the moment 


dence. 
in a foreign city at my door ? 
when you are struck I open my door, by pure chance, to look 
upon the night, and am so able to save you from further 
violence ? Why isit that, after all this lapse of years, I am able to 
recognise your This is the hand of God, Monsieur 
But for this you would not have known that your 


face ? 
Kenyon. 
unhappy cousin lived; but for this you would never have 
known that he lives in misery.’ 

‘¢ Providence,’’ said Kenyon feebly, but chuckling, in 
spite of feebleness, as he spoke, ‘‘might have brought a 
less disagreeable fact to mind in a less disagreeable manner.”’ 

‘‘You will not refuse him your forgiveness now?’ said 
Moreau—“‘ you will not refuse him your assistance ?”’ 

‘‘Ecoutez!’? said Kenyon. ‘‘The blackguard was my 
cousin, but we were pretty nearly strangers. I hardly 
knew him. It is a hundred to one that, if I met him in the 
street to-morrow, I should not know him now. He behaved 


like a rascal, not once, or twice, or thrice, but always, and 
consistently. I have neither pity nor help for him.”’ E 

‘Sir,’’ said Moreau, ‘‘ when last I saw him, and he spoke of 
Should I tell him of your refusal of 
forgiveness, he would break his heart. He blesscd God that 


He is conscious of the 


you, he shed tears. 


his own wicked designs were frustrated. 
did 


Monsieur Kenyon, he is a man with a conscience.”’ 


wrong he you. He repents sincerely. LBelieve me, 


‘*T remember,’’ said Kenyon, “that he always kept a 
conscience.”’ 

Moreau was silent for the space of some three or four 
minutes. ‘‘ Let me tell him, at least,’’ he said then, ‘‘ that you 
forgive him. I do not think he will trouble you for more than 
that.’’ 

‘** My good Sir,’’ said Kenyon, ‘it would be easy to say that 
I forgive him; but I am in the habit of saying what I mean ; 
and I could never mean it.”’ 

‘* The word would cost you little,’’ said Moreau. 

‘* Monsieur Moreau,” said Kenyon, ‘‘I am infinitely obliged 
to you. Do you think you could add to all your other kind- 
nesses by finding me a carriage ?”’ 

‘*You are not fit to move yet,’ said Moreau. ‘‘ If your 
friends are in anxiety concerning you, I can find you a 
messenger, late as it is. 
rest.”’ 

Kenyon tried to rise, but his head seemed made of lead, and 
‘*T have 


‘There is 


he fell back and lay still, groaning with impatience. 
no friends in Paris,’’ he said, a minute later. 
nobody to be anxious for me here.”’ 
‘* That is well,’’ said Moreau. ‘‘In an hour or 
will be better. 


and, taking a seat at the table, with his back turned to his 


two you 
Try to sleep.’’ He drew himself away quietly, 
patient, began to arrange the scattered manuscripts there. 

‘*You meet my cousin Gabriel sometimes, you say?’’ said 
Kenyon. 

‘* Often,’’ said Moreau, drily. 

**You may tell the rascal this,’’ said Kenyon, half groaning: 
‘the share of the money that would have been his, if he had 
not behaved as he did, may be his still. It is not much, what- 
ever he may say ; but whatever it is, he can have it, on one 
Tell him to-write to my lawyer, giving his address. 
He paused 


condition. 
The money shall be sent to him, on one condition.’’ 
there. 

‘* What condition  ’’ 

‘That he makes no approach tome. Tell him that if he 
writes, he must make that a distinct promise, and he shall 
have the money.”’ 

‘*¢T will tell him,”’ 
little morocco case, which fell open as he played with it. <A 


said Moreau. His fingers toyed with a 
hypodermic syringe dropped from the case, and he tried its 
point upon his finger. ‘‘ You have no other message for him ¢”’ 

Kenyon made no answer; but, after a while, groping with 
feeble hands, he managed to unfasten his overcoat, and to draw 
a pocket-book from his breast-pocket. Opening this, he found 
a bundle of bank-notes, and, selecting from the rest one for a 
hundred francs, he dropped it on the bed, and, restoring the 
others to their place, and the book to his pocket, spoke again. 

Moreau’s ears had been attentive to the rustle of the crisp 
bank paper. 

** Will you permit me, Monsieur Moreau,”’ said Kenyon, 
‘‘to make you my almoner? There is much poverty in this 
neighbourhood, doubtless; and you, as a medical man, are 
sure to be in close contact with it.’’ 

He searched blindly for the note, and, finding it, raised it 
an inch or two; and Moreau accepted it. 

‘*T thank you, Sir,’’ he said; and, with that, resumed his 
seat. 

Then there was silence for a long time—a silence so pro- 
found that the dripping of the melting snow without was 
clearly audible. Moreau’s own breathing seemed exaggeratedly 
noisy to him. The breathing of the man upon the bed seemed 
loud and stertorous; and, for some reason, the rescuer’s 
then 
third breathing, which 


nerves were 80 every now and 


he started at 
seemed, when it touched his 


perturbed that 
the fancy of a 


ears at all, to be low and 


smothered and irregular. He listened hard, until the 
constant drip, drip, dripping of the melting snow and 


his patient’s breathing were mingled with a sound like 
that of a murmuring tide; but even through this there broke, 
or seemed to break, the real or imaginary sound of the muffled 
and irregular breathing of some third person nearat hand. He 
sat, for an hour like a statue, and then, turning slowly, looked 
towards the bed. The candle was waning fast by this time, 
and a great red wick toppled sideways. The room was almost 
dark. He snuffed the light, and, taking the candle in his hand, 
stole steathily, step by step, across the room, and peered once 
more into Kenyon’s face. The wounded man was sleeping, and 
sleeping so soundly that even when Moreau lowered the candle 
to within an inch or two of his beard his eyelids did not even 
flicker. His breathing had settled to the steady pulse of sleep; 
but his inert form was no stiller than that of the waking man 
beside him. Suddenly, with a movement almost as noiseless 
as it was rapid, Moreau turned and crossed the chamber. He 
took from the shelf above the table a small stone bottle, thickly 


smeared at the nozzle with yellow wax. He broke the wax 


In the meantime, you had far better 
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cork, he took the 
delicately inserted the point of tho 


away, and, haying rcnoved th hypodermia 
syringe from its case, 
mstrument into the bottle, and then glided like a shadow to 
the bed and bent over the With a touch a 
light as air, he turned down the collar of the overcoat and 
bared the neck, and, 
shot the contents of the syringe into the selected vein. Th 
flickered 


tremulousness agitated the skin, and one quivering breath 


slecping figure. 


with one rapid motion of the thumb, h 


colour in the sleeper'’s face out, a momentary 
passed his lips. 


That breath was Robert Kenyon’s last, 


III. 
Auguste Moreau was conscious of having done a dreadful 
thing, but he was also conscious of a reason for it. To commit 
murder without reason would be, surely, to touch the limit of 
unreasonableness. Robert Kenyon had had many things the 


possession of which seemed highly desirable to Auguste 


Moreau. Some of them the killing of him secured at onc 


some of them it seemed likely to secure. Amongst the things 
to be secured at once were any and every scrap of paper the dea‘! 
man had about him, his money, his jewellery, his very sleeve. 
links, since they bore his initials, and might serve to proclaim hi 
identity. 
Auguste Moreau seemed peculiarly desirous that nis 
victim’s identity should remain obscure when his body shoul| 
come to be found. He made a careful search of Kenyon’: 
clothing, and wherever he found his victim’s initials he cut 
them away. The parchment tabs within the collar of under- 
coat and overcoat, inscribed ‘‘ Robert Kenyon, Esq.,’’? he cut 
away with a bistoury, and, folding them neatly, bestowe:l 
them in his own waistcoat pocket. ‘The ring upon the left 
hand little finger had an engraved cornelian for a seal, 
Moreau tugged at this quite vainly ; for the middle joint was 
But he solved the 


difficulty at last, by filing through the thinner part of the 


enlarged, and the ring was a fixture thére. 


ring, and bending it backwards until it quitted the finger. 

He went through the whole of this dreadful business with an 
apparent calm, wondering at himself, now and again, that it 
should be so. He had done many things in his lifetime, at the 
dictates of necessity, of which neither his own conscience nor 
the general sentiments of humanity could approve; but this 
was his first essay at murder; and he had hitherto supposed 
that murder was a nervous sort of act, and could only be per- 
formed under circumstances of special rage—an act into which 
even a man with a conscience might be surprised, but which he 
would assuredly regret at once. He was surprised to discover 
that he had no regrets, and to feel as if the whole terrible 
thing were an affair of every day, with only an underlying 
hint of horror in it. 


Suddenly, and without any warning, so far as he had 
noticed, the candle fell into its socket, and flared out. Then, 


whilst he groped tremblingly to secure materials for a light, he 
began to know that this underlying hint of horror was capable 
of expansion into an overwhelming and all-shadowing four. 
When he had found the candle and the matches, he fumbled 
with them fora full minute ; his knees knocked together in the 
extremity of his fear, and his hands trembled so wildly that he 
could scarce bring the match and the match-box together. 
When he had succeeded in getting a light, this sudden gust 
of nervous terror died away; but Moreau was no longer the 
uninterested personage he had been, and his glances towards 
the bed began to take a hurried and furtive fearfulness. He 
had found a sheet of paper, pen and ink, and half a dozen 
wafers. He wrote, turning, after the formation of almost every 
letter, one swift and fear-stricken glance over his shoulder. 
** Quitté la ville. 
wafers with his tongue, but this was a failure, for his tongue 


” 


De retour Samedi.’’ He tried to moisten the 


and lips were dry as sand. He seized and emptied a carafe 
of stale water, keeping his eyes fixed on the dead man’s fave 
as he threw his head slowly backwards in the act of drinking ; 
and then, backing from the bed, and not once venturing to look 
away from it, he opened the door of the room and, with 
groping fingers, affixed the writing to one of the panels on the 
outer side. 

There was a cracked fragment of mirror hanging upon tice 
wall, and, when he had closed the door, he advanced to thi: 
and selecting a pair of surgical shears from amongst thc 
scattered implements on the table, cut away his tangled growth 
of beard, trimming it close to the outline of his face, and shore 
the elf-locks of his hair. 


seemed to take a score of years from his apparent age ; 


This, at another time, might have 
but, at 
of abject horror, and 
Ile 


terminate attempt to draw away an overcoat, which had been 


that moment, his age was the precise age 
mere time had no question with it. made an inde- 
loosely thrown upon the bed, and was now partly cevered by 
But, 


ineffectual tuggings at it, made with a frightened slyness, as 


Robert Kenyon’s body. after one or two feeble and 
if he dreaded to awake a sleeper, he relinquished it, and 
He took up a battered and 


greasy hat, and, having set it on before the mirror, without so 


moved backwards from the body. 


much as a glance at his own reflection there, he stooped over 
the candle and blew feebly at the flame. The flame wavered, 
and he made no further attempt to extinguish it; but, shuffling 
backward step by step, with his eyes on Kenyon’s face, fumbled 
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Voi sii nerge from 
ho had been scared from his har 


uur or two before! 
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for a 
windows. His 
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hted way, at every public clo k, and once or twice paused 


look in at the newly-opened watchmakers’ 


footste ps 


was evident, now, that he 


second to 
quickened after such a 


was walking with a 


] ° 
always 


e; and it 
t, the purpose revealed itself 
Northern Station, 


ticket for 


Moreau reached and, entering 


tily, demanded a Peltzer, 


third-clas- London. 


vering near, behind an opportune pile of luggage, heard the 
ier’s colloquy with the cle rk. 
When would the 
it due at Boulogne? At 


‘each Dover? At 


In ten minutes.—When was 
hour When did the boat 
When did the train reach 


train start? 
such an 


such an hour 
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The man thus addressed turned and recognised his captor 
with a notable absence of enthusiasm. 

‘‘ What is the matter with your” he asked, in English- 
‘Don’t pull my arm off.”’ 
said the still holding 
of his disengaged hand the coupon 


walked. ‘You go to 


sounding French. 


‘One word,”’ other, him, and 


hing with a finge1 
the new-comer had flourished as he 
London ¢ *’ 
“Yes. What is the 
‘‘You have five minutes; give me one.”’ 
Without or ‘‘ Nay,’ 
companion to the door leading to the platform. 
standing with his back towards them, scarce ten yards off. 
‘You see him — 


matter?’ 


waiting for ‘* Yea,”’ ’ he dragged his 


Moreau was 


that man there ¢ 
‘““Well?”’ 
se He 


goes to 





round 

ape 

or any 

Cowal sly thing 
bent on mischief 
He sightedAugust 
and he 


followed. 


Moreau, 


dripping 
had 
keen 


wind was blowing; 


melting snow 


CcCast d * a 
and the snow lay 

upon the 
A full 


struggling 


crisp 
pavement. 
moon, 
long 


gainst 


streaks of diapha- 


nous cloud, shed a 
light which was 
ometimes almost 
as clear as that of 
some - 


day, and 


times quite il- 
Jusory. 

Gustave Peltzer, 
skipping and hop- 
ping  noiselessly, 
crouching in door- 
Ways, peering from 
entries, taking 
skirmisher’s ad- 
vantage of every 
abutment upon his 
followed 
Moreau for hours. 
The 
likely to be a long 


way, 
chase seemed 
one, for the mur- 
derer walked aim- 
fast. 
Sometimes he 


lessly and 
threaded so rapidly 
the 
little 
Peltzer 
with an 


labyrinth of 
streets that 
sweated 
apish 
anxiety lest he 
should lose 
but the pursuer’s 
knowledge of the 
blackguard quarter 
served him well, 


him ; 





London also.”’ 
‘sThat is 
interesting. Thank 


very 


you.’ The new- 


comer spoke 
gravely, almost 
solemnly. He was 
a man rather 
under the middle 
size, unmistakably 
British in build 
and face, with 
smooth - shaven 


cheeks 


and 


and chin, 
curiously 
mobile features. 
His generally per- 
vading expression 
half- 


apologetic humor- 


was one of 
ous impudence. 
“Where that 
man goes,’’ said 
Peltzer, speaking 
with so much 
eagerness that one 
word tripped up 
the other, ‘you 
must go.”’ 
donc,’’ 


Mr. 
with a 


** Tenez 
responded 
Sullivan, 
repetition of his 
former manner. 

** Mille diables!”’ 
broke out Peltzer, 
‘*have I the air of 
jesting? Do | 

laugh : 
We are 


wasting time. You 


speak to 
Listen. 


must follow him. 
All there is to 
know of him, you 
must learn; and 
you must not let 
anything take you 
track 
have 


from the 
until you 
learned his name 
and have run him 
to earth, where he 
can be found when 
wanted. Will you 
2% 


do this ? 
‘“ Why should I 








and he never missed 
his quarry for more 
a minute at 
The moon 
went and the keen 
which lingered in remembrance of the snow-storm. 
a while, the sky seemed black, and then, lightening a little, 
the bright 


than 
a time. 
cleared away the clouds 


down, wind 


kx r 


it stole through all the imtervening grades to 
flame of move about the 
hitherto deserted streets ; 
little bolder, though he dared not, even now, approach too 
Once, when the early traffic had grown rapid, and 
there were many hurrying footsteps in the street, he came 
near to betraying himself; for, having allowed Moreau to 
round a corner, fifty yards in front of him, he had come 
swiftly up behind, and, turning the corner suddenly, had well- 
The man stood thinking, 


People began to 


and the pursuer felt himself grow a 


early day. 


near. 


nigh run his quarry bodily down. 
with the tip of a forefinger touching his lower lip, and his eyes 
bent frowningly upon the ground. Peltzer, with bent head 
and fluttering heart, slunk past him, and, glancing over his 
shoulder, saw him suddenly straighten himself, with a gesture 
of resolve, and set forward once more at a faster pace than 


ever. From this moment, Moreau began to peer, in his short- 


Morean by the body of Robert Kenyon. —See page 3, 


London? At such another hour.—Could he break the journey 


at Boulogne? Assuredly. 

Moreau had tendered that hundred-franc note which Robert 
Kenyon had asked him to devote to the benefit of the poor of 
his neighbourhood ; and now, clenching his change in one 
hand and his coupon in the other, he lounged up and down the 
platform. Peltzer, regarding him from behind the opportune 
pile of luggage, cursed heartily, and with convincing emphasis, 
as his own fingers groped in his empty pockets. It seemed not 
improbable that Monsieur Peltzer had some urgent reason for 
following the personage who had taken his own half-accom- 
plished villany from his hands. He had never been a very 
agreeable man to look upon; but now, as he gnawed his hairy 
knuckles, and glared after his escaping quarry, he looked quite 
diabolical. Suddenly, with a blasphemous expletive of relicf 


and welcome such as only a Parisian blackguard can 


accomplish, he reached out a lean arm, and, catching at the 
sleeve of a passer-by, called him by his name. 


* Sullivan !’ 


do it ?’’ demanded 
Sullivan, not 


naturally. 


un- 


‘Because there is money to be got by doing it—perhaps 
much money —in all cases, money—money enough to pay you. 


Find all you can, and bring or send the information to the 


’ 


old place—you remember ?’ 

‘‘T remember ; but this is all very mysterious.”’ 

‘Tt will not be mysterious long. Will you do it?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Sullivan, ‘‘I may be pledging myself to 
follow the Wandering Jew, for all I know. Tell me something 
definite.’’ 

‘‘T can tell you,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘ nothing more then I have 
already told you. There is money to be made by it for both 
of us. I cannot tell how much, but in all probability much. 
Much. It is possible that neither you nor I might have to 
work again.”’ 

At this beatific prospect Mr. Sullivan smiled. A life of 
absolute idleness had always commended itself to him as the 
sweetest of possible dreams. It had never been more than a 
dream: it had never seemed likely to be more than a dream. 


The smile of charmed hope faded on his face. 























** Why don’t you follow him yourself ?’’ he asked. 


‘‘Imbecile!’’ said the other, ‘‘I have not a sou, not a 
centime. Mére de Dieu! are you blind’’’ he demanded, 
thrusting his jaw almost into the doubtful face of his 


companion. ‘Are you mad? Do you know when one is in 
earnest ? ”’ 

There could be no uncertainty left as to the reality of 
Monsieur Peltzer’s desire. Every inch of him was alive with 
it. The doubt 


saw it. 


passed from Sullivan’s face; and Peltzer 


** You will go—you will follow him **’ he said. 


signal. 


‘* All right,’? answered Sullivan. ‘‘ There is the 


” 


Wh 


‘ve is he going to? 
‘*London,’’ answered Peltzer, wringing him hard by the 
hand. 

Moreau had already stepped 
followed, choosing a compartment at a little distance. Tickets 


‘*Don’t lose him. It may be the making of us both.’’ 


into a carriage; Sullivan 
were examined, doors were slammed, and-the train began to 
move. 

Peltz-r emerged from behind his sheltering pile of luggage, 
and flattened his nose against the glass of the door which 
barred him from the platform. The train rapidly gathered 
way, and had just disappeared from sight when a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and a voice spoke in terms of almost 
affectionate jocosity. 

‘* Aha!’’ said the voice. ‘‘ The dear Peltzer! 


Peltzer turned, and recognised an old acquaintance. 


He is wanted.”’ 
He 
had no welcome for him, and not even the faintest desire in 
but he went away meekly, and 
When 


they had walked some hundreds of yards, he looked up, with 


the world to accompany him ; 


without complaint, at his new companion’s summons. 


a diabolical grin, and asked, swiftly, 

‘What is it for? ’”’ 

The new companion, who wore the uniform of the Parisian 
police, responded, ** Burglary.” 

Monsieur Peltzer sighed, and he and the gendarme pursued 
their way in silence. 

EY 

“Thomas!” 

‘* Hilloa, Missis !”’ 

“Wake up, 
Here’s the coach coming up hill, 


do. I never saw such a man in my days. 


and two gentlemen on the 
roof.”’ 

Thomas left the comfortable shelter of the chimney-corner 
in the that the King and 


Constitution, raised his arms above his head, with a prodigious 


kitchen of excellent hostelry 
yawn, and quitted the house, in the act of struggling into 
a cut-away coat of by-gone fashion. As the Meldon coach 
jingled to the door, he stood to receive what custom it might 
bring. Overthe ample lintel swung a sign-board, proclaiming 
to the travelling world that Thomas Orgle kept that house for 
the entertainment of wayfarers, and that the best accom- 
modation might be had within for man and beast ; and Thomas 
Orgle glanced upwards to this announcement now and then, 
as if with a kind of approval. As Mrs. Orgle had announced, 
there wer? two travellers by the coach ; and the worthy woman 
smiled, in anticipation of profit, as both descended. 

The first was a slightly-built man, of thirty-five or so, 
quietly dressed in dark tweeds. His face was clean shaven ; 
and this fact went against him. A moustache would have 
been of considerable advantage to him, since it would have 
served to hide, at least, the corners of his mouth. His features 
were well enough formed; but the eyes were furtive, and the 
lips, if there be any truth in the science of physiognomy, or in 





human instinct, were cruel. He nodded fumiliarly to the 
landlord and his wife. 
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Mr. Sullivan was: seated at a hedvy oak table, before a liberal dish of 
the viands he had selected, and a tankard of foaming ale. 
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Mrs. 


evening, 


‘** Good 
Orgle 
Orgle. 


evening, 
; Good 
You have not for- 
zotten me, I hope ?”’ 
“Why, no, Sir,’ 
Mr. 


deliberate 


said 
Orgle, in a slow and 
manner—‘‘ we 
haven’t forgotten you, Mr. 
Gabriel.”’ 

The 


who 


second .. traveller, 
had giving 
voluble directions regard- 


been 


ing the descent from the 


coach roof of baggage 
whose value must have 


been inversely proportion- 
able to its bulk, to account 
for his anxiety concerning 
bird-like side- 
glance at Mr. Gabriel, and 


it, cast a 


went on chattering. 
“It’s a long time since 
we met,” said Mr. Gabriel. 
“Why, yes 
turned Orgle, scratching 
cheek, 
speaking with a dry de- 


a 


his shaven and 


liberateness of manner. 


‘It is a longish time.” 
His 


might have seemed, to a 


way of saying it 
sensitive man, to indicate 
that he could have borne 
the time of separation to 
be longer. 

‘** T can have a bed-room 
here, I suppose, and some- 
thing to eat ?—anything 


will serve. And can you 


give me a messenger to 


curry a letter to the 
Lodge +”’ 
‘“We can do that for 


the land- 
lord, with an air of guard- 
‘* Missis ! 


Mr. Gabriel wants a bed- 


you, Sir,’’ said 


himself. 


ing 


’ 


room.’ 
Mr. Gabriel followed his 


hostess indoors and up- 
stairs; and the landlord 
was left alone by the 
departing coach with 
traveller number two. 
“Good evening, My. 
Orele,”’ said the traveller, 
executing a little im- 
promptu dance in the 


roadway, with his hands 

in his pockets. ‘* You are 

Mr. Orgle, I believe? ’’ 
The 


with 


landlord pointed 
his thumb over his 
shoulder to the sign, and 
made no further answer. 
** Quite so,’? said the traveller, with another flourish of his 


! But 


” 


logs; ‘‘exactly so—the King and Constitution isn’t 
that a little out of date—Hing and Constitution + 
said Mr. 
‘‘and it might have been in his grandfather’s time, as 
They say it ’s bad luck to change the 


Why it should be so is more 


‘ That was the sign in my grandfather’s time,” 
Orgle ; 
well, for aught I know. 
sign of a house of entertainment. 
than I know; but so it is, according to all accounts.’’ 

‘This promises well,’’ said the traveller. ‘‘ You behold 


in me, Mr. Orgle, a seeker after rural quiet.’’ 


= 


‘** After?’’ said the landlord, inquiringly 

‘* Rural quiet,’? repeated the traveller; ‘‘rustic repose— 
bucolic beatitude.’’ He paused for a minute, and then added, 
smiling benignly, ‘‘ Agricolian anesthesia, Mr. Orgle.’’ 

Mr. Orgle was doubtful as to the stranger’s meaning, but 


he was not doubtful that the stranger was chaffing him. Any 
attempt in that direction would have been ponderously 


resented in the case of ninety-nine men in a hundred; but the 
stranger’s smile, though recognisant of his own humour, had 
in it a certain recognition of the speaker’s irresponsibility, and an 
almost boyish appeal to the sufferance of the person he addressed, 
that would have disarmed the resentment of the dullest. He was 
an entirely new development to Mr. Orgle, and on that account 
alone should, in the nature of things, have been unwelcome 
ana suspicious ; but, somewhat to his surprise, the landlord, 
who was rather of a bulldog turn as a general thing, found 
himself grinning in answer to the irresistibly insinuating smile 
of the stranger. 

“*T have found it,’’ continued Mr. Sullivan. ‘I have found 
the’ rural quiet prescribed by my medical practitioner for the 


just a 





Mh 
1 





Thounms cmerges in the act of struggling into a cut-away coat of by-gone fashion, 


the Meldon coach jingled to the door. 
rehabilitation of a jaded brain and an exhausted nervous 
system.’’ He jerked his hat to the back of his head by a single 
bird-like movement, and smiled round upon the landscape. 
“Tf it’s quiet as you’re after,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ you 
can get it here, and enough on it.’’ 
‘*(Good,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. ‘‘ Here I shall renew my youth— 
like the Orgle.’’ His smile would have been enough to disarm 
anger, even if the landlord had understood the full atrocity of the 


pun. ‘I will begin the process at once, if you please, land- 


lord, with eggs and bacon.’’ 

‘‘There ’s cold beef, if you would rather have it, Sir,’’ said 
the landlord. 

‘‘No,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, poising his head meditatively on 
and bacon are more rural. Give me eggs and 


on 
Eggs 


one side. 
bacon !’’ 

Another quarter of an hour saw him seated at a heavy oak 
table, of antique fashion, before a liberal dish of the viands he 
had selected, and a tankard of foaming home-brewed ale. The 
provided himself with a 
The 


his way, an eminently respectable man, but 


landlord, at his guest’s request, 
landlord was, in 
somewhat thick- 


tankard also, and held him company. 
witted; and to him his guest seemed to be a gentleman of 
uncommonly pleasing manner and unequalled conversational 
If, as a conversationalist, he had a fault, it lay in a 
He talked a good deal ; 


resource. 
tendency to monopolise the talking. 
and his apparently inconsequent questions and observations 
drew Mr. Orgle the 
traveller, up-stairs, than the landlord altogether knew that he 
was giving. He got but little in return for it, although much 
of Mr. Sullivan’s fluent talk was about himself, and, in his 


from more information about other 








































































































































beral flow of anecdote, experience, a id adventure, his own 
p nality bore a distinguishing part. 
The new arrival seemed the most candid, t mn hildish 
-hearted of m 1 after an hou pent i ociet 
l llord fel f had known him all lif \ 
f h 1 ing, and even a little | 
l n rudimental kno of Mr 
= J ' il rma i 1) rm ii 1, if i i ‘ ry to 
one thing him He wa 1 polish i and a 
I lily invent valked He had a natural bent 
wards the art, and sedulous practice had so strengthened 
et ult that nil itin Mr. Orgk parlour, he wa 
probably unique in Britain 
Phe ib ince of what the landlord had to tell was this 
Phe traveller ip-stau was Mr. Gabriel, Kenyon, a distant cousin 
f Mr. Kenyon, of the Lodge M&. Kenyon, of the Lodge, was 
1 extremely popular gentleman—a gentleman unive! ally 


respected—a gentleman whose hand was in the habit of going 


to h pocket for the relief of all 


and undry who asked 


istance from him a comfortable, cheery gentleman. 


Mr. Gabriel had hardly been known in that neighbourhood 


nce his bovhood He was known pretty well until he was 
come cightuen years of age, and then went ** some wheres 
abroad,”’ the landlord vaguely said, to study Mr. Gabriel 
vas not a cheery gentleman; he was not a free-handed 
gentleman; he had a sort of a sullen and a haughty 
way with him. It was likely enough, the landlord taought, 
that Mr. Gabriel might be warmly received at the Lodge 
when Mr. Kenyon should come home again. Mr. Kenyon 
was away in Paris for a time. The landlord happened 
to know th Cause ol Mr Kenyon's absence, for one 
or two of the Lodg ervants were in the habit of 
calling occasionally at the King and Constitution, and 
exchanging a friendly chat with their old fellow-servant. Mr. 
Kenyon then, it seemed, like the warm-hearted, amiable per- 


mule journey to Paris for the 


mage he was, had an express 


purpos of meeting an old schoolfellow and fellow- tudent 


s now going 


coffce-planting in Brazil, and wi 


He broke his journey for a day or 


who had been 
in Cevlon. 
two in Paris, and Mi 


People wondered a little to find that he had not returned; but, 


to plant coffees 


Kenyon had gone over to see him. 


likely as not—seecing 


that le 


in Mr. Orgle’s opinion, it was just as 


what a truly amiable gentleman he was might have 
gone half-way on his journey with his old schoolfellow. 

Whilst Mr. the landlord chatted, a bell was 
briskly Mr. Gabriel 
dispatched — hi Lodge. The 


landlord, being prompted to the discovery by Mr. Sullivan, 


Sullivan and 


rung in the up-stairs room; and 


note by messenger to the 


without in the least suspecting the process to which he was 


being subjected, artlessly confessed as much as this, and 


thought no harm of it. 
finished his 


Half an hour later, when Mr. Sullivan had 


meal, and had 
home-brewed ale and a digestive pipe, in the ample window- 


bestowed himself, with the remainder of his 
seat, he saw, as he sat smoking with a lazy relish, an elderly 
nian move across the fields towards the inn. 

“Faithful servant of the house of Kenyon,’’ said Mr. 
** Sent as envoy to the unpopular cousin 
‘Confidential butler,’ 


Sullivan to himself. 
newly returned from foreign travel. 
written large all over him. Ought to wear shorts and gaiters 
and hair-powder.” 

Ile heard an elderly voice, evidently belonging to the elderly 
man, inquiring for Mr. Gabriel; and shortly afterwards steps 
mounted to the upper room. 

‘** Partridge !”’ said Gabriel Kenyon, riring from his seat at 
table. 

** Mr. Gabriel,”’ said the elderly man. 

My. Gabriel resumed his seat, and motioncd his visitor to 
be seated also— an invitation which was silently refused. 


** Have you any message from my cousin ?’’ 


*“*No, Mr. Gabriel. Mr. Robert is away, Sir, on the 
Continent.”’ 
There was noticeable in the butler’s tone and manner 


soincthing very like that air of half-suilen but respectful mis- 
liking which had characterised the landlcrd on Mr. Gabriel's 
arrival. 

!’? echoed Mr. Gabriel, in a voice of 


‘* Has he been long away ?”’ 


“On the Continent 
surprise and disappointment. 
“* He was expected back three or four days ago, Sir,’’ said 
** He left for Paris on Monday of last week, and 
the 


the butler. 
didn’t speak of being away for more than four days at 
outside. We have not heard from him since Wednesday, 
when he expected to be back next day, and we're growing 
very anxious.”’ 

Nothing could well have been more complete than the old 
servant's air of respect for his employer's cousin ; but, for all 
that, nothing could well have been more expressive of a desire 
to shorten the interview than the dry, reticent voice in which 
he answered Mr. Gabriel's questions. 

“That will do, Partridge,’ said Mr. Gabriel. ‘‘ You'll 
let him have my letter immediately upon his arrival, and, in 
the meantime, I °ll stay here.”’ 

‘* Very well, Mr. Gabriel,’’ said the butler, moving to the 
door. 


** You spoke of being anxious,’’ said Mr. Gabriel. 
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butler arrested his half-way, and stood with 


The 


respectfully bent head, and eyes fixed upon the carpet. 


st< ps 


You don't suppose that there’s any real ground for alarm 


about him, do you?” 


‘* Why, Sir,”’ returned Partridge, ‘‘ Mr. Kenyon has alway 


gular in his ways, and so punctual! to all his appoint- 


oO re 
ments that we can’t understand it 


suid Mr. Gabriel, coughing behind his hand, 


‘1 hope,” 


and casting one swift and furtive glance at the old servant, 


‘* T hope that Mrs 
The 


tricken 


Kenyon does not share your alarms.”’ 


butler turned at this, and stared at him with so 


and amazed a countenance that when Gabriel, who 


Was surpri ed at his silence, turned, after a moment or two, to 
look at him, his own face caught the expression of the other’ 
as instantaneously, and as truly, as though it had been reflected 
Jhh & Tnuirror. 

‘* You don’t mean to say, Sir,’’? said the butler, ‘‘ that you 
don’t know 

‘* That I don’t know ¢”’ 


twitching 


asked Mr. Gabriel, the muscles of 


his clean-shaven lip curiously, and his eyes 


staring —‘‘ that I don’t know what ?’’ 
‘*Mrs. Kenyon, Sir’’ began the butler, in a hoarse voice, 
which broke suddenly. Mr. Gabriel stood up, and then took a 
eat in an arm-chair, threw one leg over the other, rested an 


cheek 


nd was silent for perhap 


elbow on the arm of the chair, and one clean-shaven 
upon the tips of his white fingers, : 
half a minute. His face was ghastly. 
‘* What were you saying of Mrs. Kenyon, Partridge? ’’ he 
asked, in a voice which was intended to sound commonplace. 
‘* Mrs. 


with a harsh dry cough, 


Kenyon, Sir,’’ said Partridge, clearing his throat 


‘died four years ago.’ 


Mr. Gabriel, rising from his seat, lifted both hands slowly 


above his head, and moved them with a horrible writhing 
motion in the air. He looked at the butler, and the butler 


looked back at him: and this time the old man’s face seemed 
to catch and to reflect the growing horror on his companion's. 
Gabriel Kenyon’s lips moved once or twice, and all the while 
the awful writhing motion of the lifted hands continued, until, 
suddenly, he fell full-length with a crash upon ‘the floor; and 
the old servant, running to the bell rope, pulled it down, and 
The landlord, the 
landlady, the boots, and the chamber-maid ran wildly up- 
Mr. 


bell, 


set the bell below-stairs ringing madly. 
stairs in answer to this extraordinary summons; and 
Sullivan, who had heard, not only the wild peal of the 
but the crash which had preceded it, ran wp behind them. 

The door of the room was open, and he saw his fellow- 
traveller by the coach extended upon the floor. He was lying 
flat upon his face, with his arms thrown out before him; and 
the old butler, with helplessness confessed in every line of 
him, was kneeling between the fireplace and the outstretched 
body, and was torturing and twisting the bell-rope with both 
hands. The landlady and the chambermaid flew at the prostrate 
wan, turned him ovcr upon his back, and began to open his 
waistcoat and his collar. Mr. Sullivan entered the room, and 
tapped boots upon the shoulder. 

‘You seem to be an actively-built young man, boots,” 


said Mr. Sullivan, who was quite undisturbed in the midst of 


the prevailing fear and confusion. ‘* You shall see how fast 
you can run. Go and fetch a doctor.”’ 
Boots, glad to do anything, ran for the doctor at once. Mr. 


Sullivan, advancing, knelt down by the unconscious Mr. 


Gabriel, and felt his pulse, with a professional air. Everybody 
at once began to pour questions upon him; but he waved a 
hand to ask for silence; and by-and-by demanded brandy. 
The landlord hurried away, and returned, a mon:ent later, 
with a bottle and a wine-glass. Sullivan applied the spirit to 
Mr. Gabriel’s lips and temples, and, whilst thus engaged, 
looked up at the butler and asked what had happened. 

‘*T gave him news,’’ said the butler, who was much shaken, 
‘* of Mrs. Kenyon’s death.”’ 
question ; but he addressed the landlord. 


He spoke in answer to Sullivan’s 


‘* His cousin’s wife *’’ said Mr. Sullivan, calmly. 
‘*T never saw a man 
if he fell. He 


minute or 


‘* His cousin's wife,’’ said the butler. 
fall in such a way in all my life. It wasn’t as 
stood there, when I told him she was dead, for a 
two, like this.””. ‘The old man raised both trembling hands in 
the air, and writhed them there, in imitation of the horrible 
‘*He looked at 


went on; ‘‘and all of asudden he fell full length. 


me all the while,’’ he 
You’d 


have thought, from the way he did it, that he wanted to dive 


gesture he had scen. 


into his grave at once.”’ 

The landlord stared aghast. The landlady, the chamber- 
maid, and the old butlcr were all trembling. Sullivan went 
on tranquilly moistening the lips and temples of the uncon- 
scious man. Suddenly, the landlady began to whimper. 

‘* Ah!’ she said, ‘it’s casy enough to give anybody a bad 
heart. I 
The 


only piece of wrong he ever did, in all his days, poor creature, 


name; but it’s plain to see he had a fecling 


remember, years and years ago, he was in love with her. 


” 


was because of that. I do believe,’’ continued the landlady, 
sobbing outright by this time, ‘‘ that if he hadn’t been carried 
away by his affection for her he was as good a soul as ever 
broke bread. He's been hard thought of, and hard spoke of 
iJ] about for pretty near a dozen years ; but he had a tender 


heart for her, it seems, after all as has been said and done.’ 





At this, the chambermaid, who knew nothing of the 


matter, began to weep for sympathy. 
* What do you think of him, Sir?’ inquired the butler of 


Sullivan. ‘‘ Are you a doctor? ”’ 


‘[ have pursued,’ said Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘a course of 
pathological and chirurgical study, though I have never 
qualified. So fara Iam prepared to speak, at present, thi 
is Ho mor than syncope. Syncope,” he repeated, twice o1 
thrice, if in demure enjoyment of the situation, and the 
word. ‘* You observe that there is a slight effusion of blood. 


That is due, as I perceive, to a mer laceration of the cuticl 
I am not prepared to assert, at present, 


but I think not—I 


a dental laceration. 


that there is no internal hemorrhage, think 
not. <A tea-spoon, Mr. Orgle, 
The landlady ran down-stairs for a tea-spoon, and returned 


little at 


if you please.”’ 


very 


with it. Mr. Sullivan poured neat brandy—a 


a time—between the patient's lips. He was the only person 
present who was collected and sé If-contained in his manner; 
and, even more than this, the learned-sounding charactcr of 
his speech served to reassure the shaken quartet of observers. 
‘* In love with his cousin’s wife, was he’’’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
moistening Mr. Gabriel’s temples with brandy as he spoke, 
and looking upwards with a professional air. ‘* Did something 
shady for love of the lady ¥ Ah! you’d better remove him,”’ 
he added, finding that nobody responded to these conversational 
‘* No, no; 


if you please. 


not in a manner so rude and unscientific, 


Let me 


overtures. 
Mr. Orgle, 
minute or two the two towels were forthcoming. 


have two towels.’’ Ina 
= Now, slip 
one of them beneath his shoulders. So. The two ends under 


the armpits. Another beneath the knees. So. Now, one of 
you at each corner; and I support the unfortunate gentleman's 


head. Lift all together.’’ 

In this wise, the unconscious Mr. Gabricl was borne into 
the nearest bed-room. Shortly afterwards, the village doctor 
drove up, with boots in the dog-cart beside him, and was at 


the had 


ceeded in clearing the room, and was there alone with the 


ence ushercd into chamber. Mr. Sullivan suc- 


patient. 

‘* We have exhibited,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, in a professional 
whisper, ‘‘ a little alcohol, externally and internally. The cause 
of the attack appears to be attributable to shock—to mental 
shock. 
shock. 


greater service than the diagnosis of an amateur.”’ 


The symptoms are probably aggravated by physical 


But your professional experience will doubtless be of 


With this, Mr. Sullivan rubbed his hands, wagged his head, 
and smiled ; whilst the doctor looked at him with an air almost 
of stupefaction. He examined the patient's condition for him- 
self, administered a little more brandy, ordered and applied a 
cold-water compress ; and thcn, motioning the guileless Mr. 
Sullivan to silence, sat down paticntly by the bed-side. When 
half an hour had passed in watchful silence, the beams of the 
wintry sun struck into the chamber; and the Coctor, passing 
round the bed, and crossing the room on tip-toec, drew down 
At the first creak of his boots, the patient made a 
Noise- 


lessly as the doctor tried to move, the blind made a rusty 


the blind. 
movement on the bed, and Mr. Sullivan remarked it. 


whistling as it turned; and at this the patient moved again 
and moaned. The doctor, warning Sullivan with an upraised 
forefinger, stood still, and looked and listened. 

**Wasied!’’ said the patient, in a murmur, which, in the 
stillness of the room, was perfectly distinct. ‘‘ Thrown away ! 
Such a crime for nothing ! ”’ 
‘* Hush |”? 


laying his hand upon the bandage which was passed about Mr. 


said the doctor, advancing to the bed, and 


Guabriel’s forchead. The patient opened his eyes, met the 
doctor’s glance, and shivered slightly. He was quiet after 


this; and whether he was conscious or no, neither of his 


watchers could tell. 
At long 
escaped him ; and, in the course of an hour, when candles had 


intervals, a faint and scarcely audible moan 
been brought, and Mr. Sullivan had grown weary of watching 
tke wicks grow longer and longer, he rose, and passing on tip- 
toe from the room, descended the stairs, assumed his hat and 
overcoat, lit his pipe, and strolled into the village street. 

‘** Peltzer,’’ he said to himself, as he walked, “is very much 
isn’t an ass, and he didn’t put me 


I shall find out the shortest space 


of a blackguard, but he 
upon this job for nothing. 
of time in which Mr. Gabriel can be on his legs again, and I 
shall go up to town in the meantime. Highly respectable old 


county family. Lots of tin. Seems to be worth while 


following. ‘Such a crime for nothing?’ eh ?”’ 

Mr. Sullivan called at a tobacconist’s in the course of his 
walk, and chose to be communicative. He was staying at that 
charming old-fashioned little hostelry the King and Consti- 
tution. Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, whose casual acquaintance he 
had made upon the journey, was coming down upon a visit to 
his cousin. Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, it appeared, had been living 
abroad for some years, and had had no news of the family. 
Learning suddenly that his cousin’s wife was dead, he had 
fainted at the shock, and now lay unconscious at the inn. 
Mr. Sullivan related everything, and even a little more than 
the 
But when the narrator learned 


everything, he knew; and tobacconist was devoutly 


interested in the narrative. 
that the tobacconist was but a new arrival in the village, and 
had been established there for no more than a year or two, he 























THE 


became aware that he had wasted ten minutes of his time, 
and immediately paying for his purchase, took a_ polite 
farewell. 
Vs 

It sometimes happens in fiction, though the occurrence is 
quite unknown to the Faculty, that a strong and healthy man 
or Woman is struck down by fever, and, without an hour's 
warning, lies in the wildest delirium. Gabriel Kenyon’s fever 
did not attack him after this manner. It happened, however, 
that on the morning upon which Auguste Moreau was guilty of 
the death of an English gentleman in Paris Gabriel Kenyon 
caught a severe chill. It might have been prophesied, in the 
case of Moreau himself, that a half-starven man, walking for 
hours over the snow-clad streets, leaving Paris for London wet 
and chilled, and wild with the remembered horror of his crime, 
might have discovered feverish symptoms, even if he had not 
seen fit to change his identity, and to receive a novel shock to 
his nervous system in the person of Mr. Gabriel. 

The ravings of fever, as all thoughtful and instructed 
people know, can form no trustworthy clue either to character 
or to history; but it was not in the least degree remarkable that 
the village of Perry Haughton should be exercised by the 
stories which reached it of the ghastly self-communings of 
Mr. Gabriel. So far as his nurses could make out his scattered 
and incoherent sayings, he was troubled by the presence of 
two people— man and woman. He would shriek against either 
or both of them, sometimes in broad daylight, and sometimes 
in the silent watches of the night. He would make wild 
appoauls to both of them for pity and for pardon. At other 
times, he would arraign one of his ghostly visitors with savage 
reproaches. But his commonest phrase, in all his mental 
wanderings, wax, ‘‘ I did it for her sake.’ Often and often 
he raved of a man who was not dead, but asleep; and 
besought imaginary bystanders, for pity’s sake, to wake him, or 
for God’s sake not to wake him, according as the fancy took 
him. But night or day, for hours and hours together, his 
tongue was never silent, and the villagers passing the King 
and Constitution could hear him, in a high-pitched voice 
as shrill as an angry woman’s and as monotonous as the clack 
of a mill-wheel, zoing his customary tread-mill round of 
phrases. 

All this time there was no news of Robert Kenyon. He 
had been advertised in the French and English papers by the 
family solicitor. Inquiries had been set on foot at Scotland- 
yard, but were so poorly prosecuted that nothing came of 
them, and when, after ten weeks, Mr. Gabricl’s reluctant soul 
and body were dragged back from that darkness of the tomb 
which both of them seemed most passionately to crave for, 
Mr. Gabriel found himself formally appealed to by the family 
lawyer aforesaid. He was asked to give his advice, as the 
temporary head of the house. Should his cousin Robert have 
finally disappeared, which seemed only too probable, for in a 
man of his known regularity of habit and quietude of life so 
lengthy an absence and silence were only to be accounted for 
on the supposition of his decease—he, Mr. Gabriel, was heir to 
everything his cousin had owned, or nearly everything. ‘The 
personalty was extremely small, and the landed estates, which 
were cntailed, and would fall to the heir-at-law, were very 
considerable. In the event of cousin Robert’s death, Mr. 
Gabriel was an extremely wealthy man. Hearing these things, 
Gabriel, who a3 yet was extremely feeble after his fever, set his 
thin fingers to his face and wept. 

The lawyer, not knowing why a man should weep at such 
tidings, unless he were endowed with an extremely sensitive 
nature, formed a high opinion of Mr. Gabriel’s heart. 

‘** Mr. Gabriel Kenyon,’’ he was wont to say in later years, 
‘‘was a gentleman of the profoundest fceling—a man of the 
tenderest susceptibility’’; and in course of time he found 
people who believed him. Almost the first act of the new 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon lands—scarcely, as yet, the 
heir-presumptive, but merely temporary heir-presumptive in 
everybody’s mind but his own—was to indite, with the lawyer’s 
assistance, an advertisement for the 7’mces newspaper :—‘‘ To 
Robert Kenyon, Esquire.—Your prolonged abscnec is a source 
of the gravest anxiety and disquiet to your friends. Pray 
communicate with them without delay.’? There were other 
words in the advertisement, but it was only the last scntence 
here cited which really dwelt in Gabriel Kenyon’s memory. 
He had a quaking, horror-stricken fear of that simple sentence; 
and as he lay slowly recovering from the effects of his fever in 
the night, those words would seem to shine upon the darkness 
in letters of fire. ‘‘Pray communicate with them without 
delay.’ It seemed to the criminal as if that invitation might 
be read and might be answered after some horrible and super- 
natural fashion. He had never thought himself a superstitious 
man until now, and had not accredited himeelf with any 
peculiar activity of fancy ; but under the stimulus of his own 
crime he became endowed with the superstitions of a savage, 
and, after a fashion, with the imagination of a poet. There 
was nothing, however strange, that might not happen. There 
was nothing in all the wild, waste chapter of accident which 
superstitious terror could unfold to him which might not 
befall him at any moment. And the thing his mind presented 
to him was the thing he saw. Fancies seemed to become more 
solid and tangible than fact. The objects he could touch by 
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stretching out his hand were less real to him than the things 
he saw in his waking dreams. 

Through all this he pitied himself profoundly. If he had 
been criminal—and he confessed as much to himself with 
groanings—he had been criminal for a purpose. It had always 
been his settled, rooted belicf that his cousin’s wife had loved 
him better than she had loved his cousin. He had been quite 
certain that in a little while—say,a year or two—she would 
have reconciled herself to the loss of one Kenyon, and have 
consoled herself with the other. He had promised himself, as 
he walked the snow-covered streets of Paris in the rags of 
Auguste Moreau, that he would so cherish her that she should 
not choose but love him and be happy. Such a reflection, at such 
a time, proves the man abnormal to the verge of the grotesque ; 
but he was not the first, and will not be last, in whom even 
love has developed the characteristics of monomania. The 
terrible nature of the shock he had received from the words 
of the old butler did much to convince him, as he grew 
stronger and found time and power to turn the matter over in 
his mind, that his sole hope and aim in the commission of his 
crime had been to secure the hand of his cousin’s wife. It 
became quite clear to him that he had never meditated an 
attack upon cousin Robert’s property. That had not entered 
and as the days went on this truth became more and more 
evident to him—at all iuto his calculations. He saw 2 vengeance 
of Providence, an ante-dated punishment, in the death of the 
woman for whose sake he had consented to become a murderer. 
The crime was avenged already ; andsince he had had no hope in 
its committal of benefiting himself in a coarse material sense, 
he felt the freer to do it now. He could take cousin Robert's 
rental with something approaching purity of conscience. 

Of course, however grotesquely abnormal the man might be, 
any such actual chain of reasoning as this would have been 
beyond his power to forge, unless he had been a lunatic pure 
and simple. He did not reason about the matter in this wise, 
but it was in this way that he felt about it. He had not sinned 
for the money. The money came as a mere incidental result of 
his crime. It might, therefore, be taken; but, evidently, could 
only be taken on the one condition, that it should be well and 
wisely.expended. Upon this Mr. Gabricl’s conscience insisted. 
Since the original owner of all this wealth had been generously 
large-hearted and large-handed, his successor owed it to his 
own conscience to outdo him in benevolence. 

Gabriel hated children, and, therefore, heard with all the 
satisfaction of a self-punishing martyr that a child was charge- 
able to the estate, and dependent upon him for guardianship. 
Whatever disagreeable event might happen in connection with 
this property, provided that it should not be too forcibly un- 
pleasant, bade fair to be a God-send to Gabricl Kenyon’s 
conscience. He was resolved already in all things to make 
atonement. He would accept whatever evil chances befell him 
humbly, as the natural outcome of his crime. There were 
moments when he was surprised to discover within himself a 
sentiment almost of saintly resignation —a something of a pious 
bending tothe willof Heaven—which soothed like balm of Gilead. 

It was in this frame of mind—which would be much more 
amazing to contemplate if it were more uncommon than it is 
that, when he grew a little stronger, he proposed to himself, 
and later to the lawyer, to go to Paris, and there to make per- 
sonal inquiries after his missing cousin. For four months no 
news of Robert Kenyon had been heard. Mr. Gabriel had 
been well enough provided with finds to defray the expenses cf 
his residence at the King and Constitution, and to pay both 
the village doctor and his more learned confrére of the county 
town. He had still enough money to make the necessary 
journey to Paris without drawing upon the solicitor. People’s 
opinion with regard to him had undergone a considerable 
change. That susceptibility of heart which had enabled him 
so long and so tenderly to cherish a hopeless passion that, 
after more than half a score of years, he had sickened into a 
terrible fever at the mere news of the loved one’s death; that 
still tenderer susceptibility which so often drew tears from his 
eyes at the mention of his missing cousin, began to endear 
him to all hearts. It was known that his father had 
cut him off with a shilling, in consequence of some real 
or supposed infamy of his youth. It was known also, 
in Perry Haughton as elsewhere, that fathers do some- 
times disinherit their children on slight provocation; and, 
apart from this, it may be assumed, perhaps, that the 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon lands was likely to be a less 
dreadful personage in the popular estimation than the dis- 
graced exile from home—who might have enlisted; or have 
forged a cheque ; or run away to sea; or gone to the dogs by any 
one of countless roads. Whatever Gabriel Kenyon might have 
been in the past—and when people came to talk about it, with 
these late new lights upon his character, nobody remembered 
anything altogether dreadful—he was likely now to be 
eminently respectable. His brother had been Justice of the 
Peace, had been Sheriff: had fulfilled well and worthily all the 
functions, public and private, of a country gentleman of the 
highest standing. It was not unnatural that My. Gabriel, as 
heir-presumptive to the Kenyon estates, should be also heir- 
presumptive to some of his late cousin’s dignities, and he was 
already half invested with them in the public mind of Perry 
Haughton. 


1886. cj 


It was in the first week of May, when the birds were sing- 
ing and the spring green was waving and the spring sun shining 
gaily, that Gabriel Kenyon set out on his journey to Paris. 
He paused in London and visited Scotland-yard, bearing with 
him a letter of introduction from the family lawyer to an 
inspector of the detective force who happened to be personally 
known to him. The inspector was prayed to do what he could 
to make Mr Gabricl Kenyon’s path of inquiry smooth in Paris ; 
and, in his turn, he gave to the grieving searcher after his lost 
cousin a letter to a friend in the detective force of the French 
capital. Gabriel was armed with all the photographs of 
Robert Kenyon he could find, and he went with less 
misgiving than might well be fancied into the lair of the lion. 
He saw the Prefect of Police himself, and it was that high 
functionary who first recognised Robert Kenyon from the 
photographs Mr. Gabriel displayed to him. Other officials 
of less importance admitted their identity later on. The 
matter grew to be beyond a doubt. Robert Kenyon had been 
found dead in a certain blackguard house in a blackguard 
guartier of Paris, nobody quite knew how long after his 
decease, but, as medical men supposed, some ten days later. 
The body had been exhibited at the Morgue, and had not been 
identified. The post-mortem examination had _ revealed 
nothing which to the mind of the surgeon sufficiently 
accounted for death: a contusion on the forehead, another 
contusion on the occiput, the slightest effusion of blood —sign-s 
of violence which were actually trivial. The dead unknown 
had been buried in the customary way at the public cost. 

Nobody in Paris identified or dreamed of identifying Mr. 
Gabriel Kenyon with Auguste Moreau. The late Robert 
Kenyon’s remains were carried to England, and were buried 
in the churchyard at home. Mr. Gabriel erected above them 
a magnificent monument of white marble, and settled down 
in apparent tranquillity at the Lodge. ‘To his own mind, for 
a long time, he was like a splash of scarlet in a snow-covered 
country, and could scarcely understand how it was that people 
did not know him for a criminal. But as time went on he 
grew accustomed to himself and his surroundings. That 
Parisian melodrama began to dwell almost as little in his 
recollection as if he had seen it acted on the stage. He 
became unaffectedly pious after his fashion, did many deeds 
of benevolence, somewhat against his will, but as an apology 
to conscience ; and, though never very warmly liked, except 
by one or two, became universally respected. Either to his 
own mind the surrounding human landscape lost the snowy 
whiteness of its innocence, or the vivid scarlet of his own soul 
faded gradually into neutral tone. Perhaps, as he got to know 
his neighbours well, and grew reconciled to himself and to the 
past, both these operations went on simultaneously. In a 
dozen years he had not only forgiven his crime, but had 
practically forgotten it, and was ready to make the widest 
allowance for a man who had suffered and been tempted. 
And whether this condition of mind stamps him as a scoundrel 
of the more hopeless sort or not is a problem into which we 
need not pause at present to inquire. 


Vi. 
“‘Let’s have a look at it,’’ said the Major. ‘I’m not much 
of a dab at letters myself: but two heads are better than one, 
and we may find out what’s the matter with it. What’s if 
all about, to begin with? ’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the Major’s companion, with a half-disdainful, 
half-apologetic growl, ‘‘ it’s a yarn.”’ 

‘* Chuck it over,’ said the Major. ‘ Let’s have a look 
at it.’’ 

His companion hurled a bulky package of manuscript at 
him. The Major caught it dexterously; opened it without 
comment, as if this violent way of handling things were common- 
place in his experience ; and began to rcad aloud. 

‘«The Strand is the rendezvous of the unsuccessful of all 
grades in London—the intellectual and social Rag-fair of the 
metropolis. Its stony flags are beaten daily by many thousands 
of hopeless feet ; it is the saddest, the gayest, the richest, the 
poorest, of London thoroughfares: the avenue of fame to the 
happy few; the vestibule of the great temple of forgetfulness 
to many more. Of what hopes and despairs, what triumphs 
and failures, unknown ambitions, wild aspirings, vain regrets, 
its stones are eloquent to those who tread them. Here, with 
head erect, and smiling eyes, walks Success, the envy and 
admiration of the crowd whose name is Failure. He emerged 
from their ranks only the other day, and may fall into their 
company again to-morrow. Thetestof Opportunity touched him, 
in this crowded street, and found him cf the pure metal, or, 
at least, so well plated that he needs the searching acid of 
Success to prove him pinchbeck. The unsuccessful mark him 
as he goes; and to some his fame is a cordial, and to others a 
poison.”’ 

The Majer read with an acccnt so tragic, and an interpre- 
tation so gratuitously vile, that the author hissed him, and, 
laying violent hands upon him, dragged him and the manuscript 
apart. 

‘It’s bad enough, Heaven knows,”’ said he; ‘* but it’s not a 
thousandth part as bad as you make it.”’ 

**T don’t know,’ 


said the Major, assuming a critical air ; 
‘it seems to be the very kind of tommy rot one sees in 
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Major had munched his granitic biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battlefield, 


last 
that 


Dick, at 


dinner 


House. I’ve 
past. I 


‘*] dined Mansion 


year, 


dreamed of every night for a week 


dreamed of it last night. I have a thundering good mind to 


go to sleep and dream of it again. It began with clear 

turtle.’ 

aid Dick. 

‘It was accompanied,’’ said the Major, 

There 

shall remember to my dying day.”’ 
** Pooh !”’ said Dick. 


House myself. I'v 


‘Shut up!”’ 
: by the 


noblest sort of liquor. wes a haunch which | 
‘I’ve dined at the Mansion 
caten many a better dinner than 
I got there.”’ 

‘* Let 
Now, soup is all 


** Let us enjoy the details,’’ said the Major. 
us sit down and write an ideal menu. 
important. ‘The choice is large and varied. It is not a 
mere question of thick or clear, to be dismissed after 
a moment’s hesitation with a monosyllable. It would 
be no dearer, Dick,’’ he added, in a tone of appeal. 
‘Let us make it turtle. Let us have it clear.”’ 

** Look here, Major,’’ said his companion, rising, 
You 


You are inured to want 


‘you must have mercy on the weaker vessel. 
have starved in many climes. 
and privation, and have grown fat upon them. If you 
can find out any war-toughened fellow-campaigner 
who is as hungry as I am, you are welcome to torment 
with that kind of dream; but don’t 


him tempt a 


neophyie too far. I have dreamed of having cold 
Major on the sideboard, and I may yield to the tempt- 


ation offered by that too-enticing vision.” 


He fell full length, with a crash, upon the floor.—See page 6. 


*‘T was deuced hungry once,’’ said the Major, 


There were only twelve of us, and we were shut 


“ai 
Kurrachee. 
up by a yelling mob of three or four thousand. They were too 
cowardly to come at us, and we hadn’t the pluck to go at 
them, and so we starved, whilst they revelled on rice outside. 
We had eight days of it, and then Billy Lansdowne came up 
and fetched us out of it. We had a feed that night, and I 
felt like a boa-constrictor.’’ 
‘* Let's 


talk of something else, Major. What o'clock is 
it F 

‘It’s too dark to see,’’? responded the Major, polishing 
one of the dirty panes with his elbow, and striving to look 
out the ** They 


I should say it ’s half-past five.”’ 


upon street. 


clock yet. 


have not illuminated the 
‘Are you quite 
sure, 


usked 


pant of the chair, 


Major,”’ 
the occu- 
‘* that there ’s not 
a little of 
tobacco the 


scrap 
in 
ship ¢”’ 
“Am I 
the 


sure,”’ 
said Major, 


in sole response, 
‘* that I haven’t a 
floating thousand 
or two at Drum- 


mond’s?”’ 
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** Major,’’ said the youngster, after a dreary pause, ‘J 
shall go to sleep.’’ 

** Best place for you,’’ said the Major, cheerfully. 

Then for a while there was silence. The room grew 
darker and darker. ‘‘Two days without grub or baccy!” 
said the young man on the couch. ‘‘ How long is it going 
to last? How long will it take to finish off two tolerably 
strong and healthy men?” 

‘*Don’t know,’’ said the Major, in his placid drawl; 
‘*can’t guess.”’ 

‘‘We shall know,’’ said Dick, ‘if this kind of thing goes 
on much longer.’’ 

‘* Looks like it,’? said the Major, calmly: ‘‘but I don’t 
particularly want to know. I’d as soon some other fellow 
found it out and told me.’’ 

‘*Tf,’’ said Richard Douglas, still speaking from his sofa, 
‘if I were a poor young man of fiction there would be a 
chance for me; but Iam a poor young man of fact, and 
there is none. In fiction, a poor young man would be 
wondering, as I am, as to what the end of it all 
might be. He would give up the unprofitable 
problem and seek consolation in his last re- 
maining scrap of property, his violin, the 
faithful sharer of his darkest day. A 
musical impresario, wandering in y 
the street beneath, would hear 
the dulcet strain, would break 
in upon him, and offer him an 
engagement which would bring 
him a fabulous salary and Euro- 
pean renown. But I haven't 
got a violin, and I couldn’t 
play it if I had it.’’ 

The Major said nothing 

‘* Another way, as the 
cookery-book says,’’? pur- 
sued Dick. ‘‘I should 
wander out despairingly, | 
but resolved to liquidate 
my affairs in the Thames. 
Arrived at Waterloo 
Bridge, I should dis- 
cover a damsel of sur- 
passing beauty bent on Z 
the same errand IZ 
should dissuade her 
from the rash act, 
consent to live for her 
sake, 4nd marry her. 

We should live a life 
of humble but con- 


WY 
tented labour, until Z A/G Oo 
7 Uy OT yy, 
“f, 


she was discovered to 777 yy, 
be the long-lost and 
only child of a mil- 
lionaire, who should 
conveniently die at 
his excess of joy at 
her recovery, and 
leave us all his tin.’’ 
Still the Major 
raid nothing. Per- 
haps his young com- 
panion’s attempt to 
be gay and cour- 
ageous, and bright 
and high - spirited, 
depressed him in the 
circumstances. The 
silence lasted so lng 
that at last Dick 
fulfilled his threat, 
and went to sleep. 
The Major, ising 
on tiptoe, walked 
stealthily into the 
next room, and came 
back with a counter- 


pane, which he 


‘Don’t you know me, man?” said Peltzer. 
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wrapped about the figure of his friend. ‘he ; 
gas-lamps glittered brightly in the street below, 7 hE 
and the Major stared at them somewhat 
vacantly through the dirty window-pane 
He had met this grim spectre of Poverty 
before, and knew him, and despised 
him. He had been poor in many JY 
places. He had lived in Paris on 
a daily ration of radishes and 
petits-pains; in Berlin 
on his butter-brod 
and igs 
lager, and in 
other cities, 


The Major read with an accent so tragic, and an interpretation so gratuitously vile, 


occasion even these modest cates were not forthcoming— 
as here, and now, in London. He had munched his 
granitic biscuit and drunk his muddy water on the battle- 
field, with dead friends and comrades lying round him, and 
the lines of the enemy’s camp-fires ringing the bases of the 
frozen hills. He had had his days of prosperity, too. He 
had started life at seventeen with a commission in a cavalry 
regiment, and a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, the 
skirts of which had vanished from human knowledge before he 
had attained his majority. He had exchanged for active 
service abroad, and lived contentedly on his pay, winning 
golden opinions from his men, until the death of a relative had 
put him in possession of a second fortune, which had gone 
like its predecessor, its last shilling spent as gaily as the first. 


ee naa aera ovaecaahanemneanenanir 
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that the author hissed him. See page 7, 


His whole life had been spent alternately in Sparta and in 
Capua; and he took the rough and the smooth with an un- 
failing tranquil philosophy which no reverse of fortune could 
long ruffle or disturb. He was a man of many and varied 
accomplishments; but, unfortunately, these were not of a 
marketable sort. He was the equal of any man in England 
at ordering a dinner, composing a salad, or brewing a bowl 
of punch. In his wanderings about London, he talked with 
the tarbooshed Turk or turbaned Hindoo, and even surprised 
the almond-eyed wanderer from far Cathay with discourse in 
the wooden clack of his own tongue. His favourite 
promenade was Soho, and he was beloved of the French 
blanchisseuses because of the sweetness and purity of his 


argot. 
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to be done 
* There 


tried to-morrow 





said the Major, 


| Pp till now, when we have felt ourselves in 


’s one expedient,” ‘which may be 






together 






want of exercise, we bave taken our walks abroad 
That fact hes appeared to necessitate thi possession of two 
coats. For people in our position, the ownership of two coats 





We inust part 


is an extravagance which ought to be cut down 





with one of them.”’ 





Douglas laughed, in answer, rather dolefully, and went 





stumbling about the dark room in search for his hat. 





‘*Let’s take our final promenade together now, Major,”’ 





he said. ‘* For my own part, I shall feel brighter in the streets 





than I do here 
“Step lightly as you go down-stairs,”’ 
** Mrs. M‘Echran is inclined to be tempestuous.”’ 


They stole down-stairs in terror-stricken silence. 





replied the Major. 





The only 





living thing that had ever frightened the Major was a landlady 





in poor lodgings. They came into the gas-lit streets in 





safety, and strolled along, side-by-side, listlessly enough, for 





a while. 
‘*T begin to repent,’’ said Dick, more for the sake of saying 






something than because anything seemcd very much worth 




























saying, ‘‘ I begin to repent the vote of that last twopence for 


It’s all gone; and a loaf would have done us much 


more good. It’s a mysterious arrangement,’’ he added, ‘ that 


tobacco. 


i man’s uppetite should go on increasing just the same whether 
he has anything to eat or not. Appetite ought to be pro- 
portioned to income.” 

‘In which case we should have no appetite at all.”’ 

‘“‘T shouldn't mind; I could do very well without mine 


, 


just now.’ 
“When a man’s hard up,” 
of his nearest and dearest ; when he’s well-to-do they think of 


said the Major, ‘‘he thinks 


him.’ 

‘‘T have no nearest and dearest,’’ said Douglas. ‘‘ With 
the exception of an uncle who went to the Cape years ago, I 
don’t believe I have a relative.”’ 

‘People get rich at the Cape,”’ 
reflectively didn’t ; I 
bullet. Perhaps your uncle’ had better luck: you'd better 
write to him.”’ 

‘“*He may be dead for all I know,’ 
of much use to me, 
fourteenth birthday I was tipped, 


said the Major, adding, 


‘*sometimes. I got two fevers and a 


said Douglas ; ‘and if 


he’s not he wouldn’t be I’m afraid. I 
remember that on my 
uncle was the only non-subscriber in the family 


I reminded him of this faat, and he punched my 


and my 
circle. 
head.”’ 
** Years may have softened him,’ 
by he added, ‘* You’rea gcod fellow, Dick, and I shall make a 


You’re young, and you’ve been spoiled by 


* said the Major. By-and- 
man of you. 
too much luck, but you'll be cured of all that if we have half 
the time I think we ’re going to have.”’ 

They had crossed the sullen adverse tides of traffic which 
roll down Oxford-street and Holborn, and had passed through 
High-street and along Endell-street, where the mean shops 
were nearly all closed, though here and there a yetunshuttered 





window chequered the wet pavement with a square patch of 
light. 
when they came to it, except an occasional policeman, and 





There was nobody in the purlieus of Covent-garden 






those mysterious purposeless loungers who seem to pass their 





whole existence at its corners in waiting for the job that never 
The facade of the Lyceum was ablaze with light, and 





comes. 

the lines of Waterloo Bridge stood out clear against the 

opposing darkness of the night in lines of flickering fire. 
There was light, and life, and motion in the Strand, towards 







which their feet had naturally tended. Presently, the young 
man took fire at it, and began to talk. 
**This,’”’ said he, ‘‘is the nursery und the sepulchre of 


Hope, the fatherland of parvenus, the foster-mother of 







Genius.”’ 
‘‘That,’’ said the Major, ‘‘is a fragment of the rejected 


” 






scrip. 
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His expectations from remaining relat vere large, but 
vague 

He was a foval and lovable fellow vho had d much 
good to many pcopl il time, and harnit iho but he 
was one of those wl | straight when under orde1 
andthe Major's craft perpet danger of shipwreck, 
becau he carried no 1 i pt i aboard A good wife 
would have been the making of him But, unfortunately for 
himself, he was one of Nature’s bacheloi He was of a tem- 
perament so hopeful that the future vays bright, however 
grim the present might b ud it w characteristic of him 
that he pitied his companion, whilst his gwn condition 
seemed to him to have a touch of comedy, and even of farce, 
in if 

The room was altogether dark when, after a preliminary 
roll and tumble, Douglas woke, and, becoming aware of his 
chum’s presence by some unnameable sixth scuse—for it wa 
too dark to see by this time-—demanded, 

‘That you, Major?’”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘* Been out?”’ 

“No.” 

‘This is getting serious,”’ said the younger man What’: 
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**T never come here,’’ answered Douglas, ‘‘ but the street 
gets hold of me Ther not a note in all the infinite gamut 
of human emotion which is soundle here. One of thes 
days some Shakspeare-Wagner will get an epic opcra out of 
it 

‘* The style,”’ said. the Major, ‘‘ is more conversational and 
le strained ; but this, again, is a modified excerpt from the 


rejected scrip.” 
The young man walked on, dreaming with his eyes open, 


with a vague consciousness of power swelling within him. All 
avenues seemed closed—even the road which led to the 


necessary daily loaf. He was hungry and shabby, and yet he 


began so to dream of an open road, found somewhere, or 


forced open somehow, which should lead to fame and fortune, 
that The Major’s 


arm, passed through his, guided him hither and thither, or 


he trod the pavement like a conqueror. 


arrested him here and there. ‘The elder man was, by nature 
and experience, more phlegmatic , but he saw into his friend’s 
mcod, and was half mournfully amused by it. 


He stopped now and then, as men in his position will. 
You 


hour of any day in London, looking at unattainable things to 


may see the broken, hungry, valiant gentleman at any 


eat ; reading from the top line to the bottom the announcements 


of plays he cannot hope to see ; inspecting jewellery he cannot 


hope to buy; filling his pockets with fairy bank-notes which 


are only valuable at the Exchange of Fancy, and will pay 
for Barmecide dinners only. 

Douglas walked on in his cloud-land, and, by-and-by, 
when they had cleared the roaring Strand, passed Trafalgar- 
into the quiet of Whitehall, he 


after a fashion the Major knew of old. 


and got began to 


himself, 


quare, 
murmur to 
The 


himself as 


phlegmatic, sweet-tempered campaigner grinned to 


Dick 


went on by 


under his breath, and 
of the 


his 
fits 


mouthed verses 


stopped or and starts, unconscious 
guiding arm which led him. 

This mood failed the youngster after awhile, and by the 
time the Major had guided him into St. James’s Park he was 
They lingered here for an hour or 
two, and then retraced their steps. When they got back into 


the neighbourhood of the theatres, the crowd upon the pave- 


once more despondent. 


ment thickened, and the hoarse roar which swells the voice of 
the Strand to more than its mid-day volume told that the 
playhouses were emptying. They jostled their way through 
the noisy and good-humoured crowd, until they reached 
ihe entrance to the Gaiety Theatre, and there stopped per- 
force, 
loungers who watched the audience stream out upon the pave- 


Pretty women, still prettier with the after- 


wedged into the front row of the mob of touts and 


ment and disperse. 
light of laughter on their faces, tripped past, under the escort 
of enviable young men, got up for conquest. 

Douglas stood and glowered at it all, not unnaturally 
perhaps. He felt himself lost in the shabby, undistinguished 
crowd, and envied those who had music and laughter and the 
society of beautiful, and accomplished women. He had had 
them all, and lost them, by no fault of his own, and it was 
pardonable in the lad that he should be a little bitter over it. 
He might never reach them again, or (with a flash of the, mood 


had taken hold 


he might grasp them again 


of him two or three hours earlier), 
all he had lost, 
Years of 
labour chilled blood 
appetite; envied, perhaps, by the young, whose very envy 
would be env:able to him. And even this was a dream unlikely 
of fulfilment. 

His mournful meditaticns mct a sudden momentary check. 


which 
and more. 


Then came despondency anew. solitude and 
would leave him with and blunted 


From undcr the portal of the thcatre came a child-woman of 
cighteen or so. He had never thought himself particularly 
impressionable, but this girl’s face seemed to him so beautiful 
that he had no sooner set eyes upon it than he forgot every- 
thing but admiration. He was not the only one in the little 
crowd about the theatre who was struck by this charming 
fact 
which rose at its appearance. 
matters of millinery, and had little attention to spare to the 
Cetails of the lady’s dress; but he had avague imprcssion of a 


vision—a amply evidenced by the hum of admiration 


The young man was weak in 


cloud of diaphanous white, lit by touches here and there of 
brighter colour, and of the shcen and glimmer of jewels, as 
she passed lightly before him. She was accompanied by a tall 
and perscnable young man of the masher species—a young 
man with a face of vacuous good-humour, tortured for the 
moment from its customary expression of amiable nothingness 
into one of feeble ferocity by the effort he made to fix a 
refractory eye-glass. Itwas raining slightly; «nd the footman, 
who had slipped down from the carriage which awaited the 
Douglas 


lady and her escort, was impeded by the crowd. 
almost within an arm’s length of the carriage door, 


within 


was 


and a single step brought its handle his grasp. 


He opened the door, and drew back, suddenly abashed at 
himself. 

Had he been dressed like a gentleman, he could have ren- 
dered a stranger so small a service without embarrassment; 
but he remembered his shabbiness so suddenly and so vividly 
that he could have been well content if the pavement beneath 
him had opened and let him through into subterranean 


London. The young man who accompanied the pretty girl 
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had conquered the refractory eye-glass, and, without turning 
to look at the person who had done this small service, he thrust 


a gloved thumb and forefinger into a pocket, and tossed 


half-a-crown towards him. Dick Douglas took one fiery step 
forward, with all the blood of all the Douglases flaming 
against the insult; but the Major, who had been a noted 


wicket-keeper in his day, caught the coin, spun it, pouched it, 
dragged his young companion backwards from the crowd, and 
ed the highway. 


CTO 


** Confound his insolence !*’ said Douglas. 
‘Bless hi 
But Dick wa 
The philosophic Major hustled him 


crossed the 


extravagant good nature!’’ said the Major. 
in a great state of anger and humiliation. 

rapidly along, re- 
road, Gived into one of the northern by-strcets, 
sought and found a ham-and-beef shop, then a baker's, then a 
When 


shop, and bought 


tobacconist’s, and marched the offended Douglas home. 
nearly there, he called at a sinall huckster’s 
a candle. 

** And now,” said he, with an air of victory, ‘‘ the arrange- 
ments for the banquet are completed.’’ 

“T’m not going to eat bread that’s bought with money 
that was thrown at me as though I were a dog,”’ said the 
young fellow, hotly. 
said the Major. ‘I 


crown, Dick, or it was before I spent it; but I make no bones 


‘Aint you?” am. It’s your half- 
about quartering myself upon my friends.”’ 


‘* Did you see the fellow ¢’’ Douglas asked. 


*Yes,’’ said the Major. ‘IT saw him. What about 
him: ’’ 
‘ft didn’t know him,” said the other, ‘* until he threw 


I knew him then, though.’’ 
** Who was he?” 
auswered 

His 
He’s the greatest ass that Nature ever lent a 


that confounded coin at me. 
*Oh,’’ said the Major. 
“We 

Trinity 


Dic 


name ’s 


were at Eton together,”’ ‘and at 


Hall together afterwards. Bagleigh 
Lord Bagleigh. 
skin to.’’ 
‘* With 
Major, with his mouth full 
the 
‘‘with the solitary exception of the man who won't 


the sole and solitary exception,’’ returned the 
for by this time they had silently 
evaded landlady, and the Major was busy with the 
banquet 
eat, though he’s hungry, when he has grub honestly earned 
by the sweat of his own brow before him.’’ 

a the fellow !”’ 
did.”’ 

“It’s one of the oldest 


Dick,’’ said the Major, pausing, knife in hand above the loaf, 


hate said Dick, moodily; ‘I always 


military maxims in the wok, 


to make the declaration more impressive, ‘‘ to quarter one’s 
self upon the enemy.”’ 

There was no doubt at all about it—the Douglas blood was 
but doubt 


the Douglas interior was deplorably empty. 


proud ; there was no about one other matter 


cither By-and- 
by, the Douglas laughed, and the Major pushed the provender 
across the table towards him. 

“*T suppose,”’ said Dick, ‘‘I should be an ass not to take 
it, since it’s here?’’ 
To this the Major said nothing. They made a temperate 
feast, remembering the morrow; and then they sat down to a 
pipe, with the water-bottle between them, and smoked and 


tippled until the church clock sounded one. 


Vit. 
Immediately below the two chambers occupied by the un- 


prosperous Major and his companion, dwelt Mr. Cyrus 


Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan, though thirteen years older than 
when first introduced to these pages, still wore the same 


disarming smile of propitiatory impertinence, and betrayed 


his increased age only by a shining baldness, which, 
in rare moments of gravity, gave him an almost venerable 
aspect. 

A surly man living in London lodgings may pass years 
there, and never come into communication with a man who 
lives below him, above him, or at his side. A retiring man, who is 
slow to make acquaintance, may pass an equal length of time 
in solitude. But Mr. Sullivan, who had lived in many houses 
in his time, and had quitted most of them for the same 
characteristic reason, had known everybody in every house he 
His 


character was not, in ail respects, estimable; but he had his 


had ever dwelt in, from the garret to the basement. 
good points about him. He was always absolutely himself, 
for instance, and never permitted his own personal spiritual 
flavour to be destroyed by the inspissation of another’s moral 
qualities. If he had been introduced to a Duke, or a Prince of 
the Royal blood, he would have addressed him with just that 
air of propitiatory insolence which characterised his demeanour 
He appeared to 
Nobody 
had ever found him intolerable; many of the gentler sex, in 


towards the slavey of the house he lived in. 


be unconscious of the existence of social differences. 


virtue of his unconquerable impudence, had thought him quite 
or almost lovable. He walked in and out of the rooms of 
every man who dwelt in the shabby house in Great Russell- 
street with easy familiarity, and was no more checked than 


the friendly cat or poodle would have been. He chummed 


with a drunken tailor in the garret, and with the respectable 


man who kept shop on the ground floor. Upon occasion, he 
would carry his pipe and glass of beer into the Arctic desert 





























of the Major's sitting-room, and would there sip and smoke 
as he talked with an unfailing cheerful mendacity which both 
the Major and Douglas found amusing. 

Douglas and the Major were at breakfast somewhere about 
the hour of noon. They found it economical to lie long in 
bed, even when they had provisions; and when they had not 
it was the least unendurable method of passing away time 
which they had yet discovered. Neither was an idle man by 
nature. They had drifted into idle ways by mere stress of 
idleness. Having nothing to do had taught them to do aothing. 

The manuscript returned to Douglas the night before still 
lay upon the table, half-unfolded, in its brown paper wrappings. 
A newspaper was spread over a portion of the table, by way of 
cloth, and on this was placed the remnant of last night’s pro- 
visions. The two men ate gravely and slowly, as if resolved to 


Each alike 


The beginning of the day was, as a general 


make the meal as lengthy an affair as possible. 
was taciturn. 
thing, the most melancholy part of it. Towards evening, they 


became inured, as it were, to themselves; and sometimes, at 
night-time, could face their own desperate circumstances with 
a courage which had grown almost flippant in its carelessness 
by force of its employment throughout the day. 

While they sat thus at mournful feast together, the door 
opened without preliminary or warning, and Mr. Sullivan, 
carrying a pewter-pot in one hand, and a briar-xoot pipe in the 
other, shouldered his way into the apartment, nodded, smiled, 
sipped his beer, and bestowed himself gingerly in a ramshackle 
old chair, which stood for extra safety in a corner. ‘‘ Morning, 


Majah,’’? said Mr. Sullivan, with a inilitary salute. ‘‘ Good 


morning to our forensic young friend, also.’ 


” 


They both said ‘‘ Good morning,’ cheerfully enough, and 
brightened visibly at their visitor's advent. 

‘There's corn in Egypt,’ said the visitor, nodding towards 
the breakfast table. ‘‘Gentlemeh, I’1l bet you drinks round 
that I spot the founder of the feast.’ 

“You'll bet what? ’’ asked the Major. 

“JT will bet you anything you choose to name,’’ said Mr. 
Sullivan, ‘‘that Lidentify, at the first shot, the Peer of the Realm 
to whose generosity I am indebted for the spectacle which is now 
presented to my view.”’ 

Dick glanced at the intruder almost savagely, but said 
nothing. 


6% 


‘The spectacle? ’’ said the Major, questioningly. 


responded Mr. Sullivan; ‘‘or, The 


or 


** Adversity Lightened, 
Breakfast Bestowed. 


conversational tone, ‘‘ you didn’t know the cove. 


Perhaps,’’ he added, dropping into a 
He was a 
noble Lord. His name was Bagleigh.”’ 

‘**There’s a little enigma in this, Mr. Sullivan,’’ said the 
Major, with an air of gravity. 

“IT was present, gentlemen,’ returned Mr. Sullivan, 
waggling his head with an indescribable air of shame and 
solf-approval, ‘‘at the scene. I was a witness of the polite 
activity, and the natural indignation of our young forensic 
friend.’’ 

At this, Douglas coloured to the roots of his blonde hair 
and pulled at his moustache. Even the Major was disconcerted 
for a moment, and the bronze of his complexion was ruddier 
by ad tone or two than ordinary. 
said Mr, 


Sullivan, noting the signs of the confusion he had created, and 


**Scrumptious little party he had with him,”’ 
anxious to change the theme. “She was lovely as a child; 
and, now that she is approaching womanhood, she bids fair, 
in my humble judgment, to knock anything in petticoats in 
London.’’ 

** She was lovely as a child, was she ?’’ said the Major. He 
knew where Mr. Sullivan’s conversational strength and weak- 
ness lay, and was not displeased at times to draw him into a 
manifestation of it. 

“She was an enchanting little fairy,’’ said the visitor; ‘‘a 
little wilful I do 
not think ’’—with an air of sincerity and conviction which per- 
suaded his listeners that he was lying—‘‘I do not think I 


for everybody spoiled her—but delightful. 


ever saw so charming a child. It’s thirteen years ago since I 
prophesied to myself that she would grow up to be one of the 
most beautiful women anywhere ; and I ask you, gentlemen, 
both, if she does not justify my prophecy ?”’ 

‘* Who is she ?’’ 


Inhis mood of listless vacuity, the Major would sooner have 


‘*Amply,’’ said the Major. 


heard Mr. Sullivan romance than not. 

‘* She is the daughter,”’ said the visitor, lightly, ‘‘ of a dear 
old friend of mine, who came to a melancholy end in Paris, 
winter. He somewhat older than 


thirteen years last was 


myself, but we were the closest and dearest chums. Poor Bob!”’ 
Mr. Sullivan sighed, took a pull at his pint, and then smoked 
for a moment or two, with an air of contemplative sadness. 
The Major began to be interested and amused, because, to 
his mind, Mr. Sullivan was engaged, in this moment of apparent 
abstraction, in concocting an apt continuation for a story so 
romantically begun. 
‘*Yes?”? he said, encouragingly. ‘‘ What was the melan- 
choly end he came to?”’ 
‘<t1e 


ago last winter, for the 


‘* He disappeared mysteriously,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. 
went over to Paris thirteen years 
express purpose of meeting an old chum, who bore the identical 
name of that great house of which our forensic young friend 
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is not the least distinguished member. I allude,’’ he added, 
with an air of almost superfluous candour, “to the name of 
Douglas.”’ 


The Major laughed. He Mr. 


narrative and the manner of it to his own preconceived idea. 


was adapting Sullivan's 
Mr. Sullivan generally invented what he had to say, and the 
Major felicitated himself upon his present penetration as he 
watched, or supposed himself to watch, the workings of the 
inventor’s mind. 

** Dick,’’ he said, humouring his own fancy and Mr. Sullivan 
at the same time, ‘isn’t it odd that Sullivan should have been 
there last night, and should have recognised a young lady who 
has so romantic a history behind her? ”’ 
i Yes,”’ 
He had less liking than the Major for Mr. Sullivan’s society. 
The Major 


was by nature a philosopher, and by experience case-hardened. 


said Douglas, ungraciously; ‘‘ very odd, indeed.’’ 
The visitor’s mendacity sometimes disgusted him. 


If a man chose to be a liar, he defended himself by a chronic 
unbelief of him, and was otherwise unmoved by the contem- 
plation of the vice. 

‘* Not at all odd,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, and continued his 
narrative. ‘‘ Mr. Robert Kenyon—for that was the name of 
the unfortunate gentleman whose career reached so melancholy 
a close’’—— 

‘* What!” said Douglas, breaking in suddenly. ‘* Was that 
young lady Robert Kenyon’s daughter? ”’ 

‘“The daughter of Robert Kenyon,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
“and the niece of Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, of The Lodge, Perry 
Haughton.”’ 


99 


By George ! 


said Douglas, staring at the Major, ‘‘ that’s 
a strange thing, if it’s true. My father was the last man in 
the world, so far as anybody ever knew, who saw Robert 
Kenyon alive.”’ 

‘*Seems to be something in it,’’ said the Major, giving 
**T thought, of course,’ 


’ 


voice to his own inward sentiment. 
he added, with an explanatory air, to Sullivan, ‘‘ that you 
were bouncing.”’ 

‘*T +’? asked the visitor, with a look of injury. 
Sir! Don’t make that sort of statement 


**No no, 
You are joking! 
It wounds me, Major Morton. The one thing I 


Even a pretence of it disturbs 


even in jest. 
can’t endure is to be doubted. 
me.”’ 

‘**T beg your pardon,’’ said the Major, solemnly. ‘‘ Proceed.”’ 
said Sullivan, 


‘*Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, as I happen to know,’ 
with something of an air of mystery and importance, ‘‘ was 
resident in Paris at the time of his cousin’s death. He was 
there under circumstances of considerable poverty and hard- 
ship; a fact in no way discreditable to him, gentlemen.’’ 
Mr. Sullivan, as he said this, waved a courteous hand, 
to indicate the of the table, the 
of his hosts, and the furniture of the apartment. 


condition appearance 
“ The 
best of men,’’ he continued, ‘‘have their times of adversity. 
I myself have not always rolled in wealth. Mr. Kenyon, 
as I said—the present Mr. Kenyon—was in poverty in 
Paris. He left Paris at about the date of his 


mysterious death there, for the purpose of visiting him in 


cousin’s 


His probable idea was to solicit relief from his 
wealthy relative. The 
wealthy relative had disappeared. His cousin went over to Paris, 
and instituted a search for him. He established his identity 
with that of a gentleman who was found in a mean house *n a 


England. 
He never had occasion to ask it. 


low quarter of the city, stripped of all his valuables, and dead 
from some unknown cause. He returned to England; he 
inherited the estates of his late cousin, which were entailed ; 
and he adopted, and has reared with the tenderest care and 
aficction, the young lady whom we saw last night. Lord 
He is Mr. 
Kenyon’s nearest neighbour in the county, and is universally 


Bagleigh is, I understand, a suitor for her hand. 


disrespected, because he is an ass.’’ 

The two hosts were not greatly in the habit of discussing 
any question which their casual acquaintance, Mr. Sullivan, 
chose to raise. By tacit consent between them, the little man 
was generally allowed to take his conversational way with no 
mors encouragement than an occasional prompting from the 
Major; but on this occasion Douglas was interested. It was 
rather more probable than not that the young lady to whom 
Mr. Sullivan attached this history was altogether unconnected 
with it; but the story itself (as Douglas very well knew) was 
true in all its details. 

“‘T remember something of all this,’’ said the Major, ‘‘in 
the newspapers, about a dozen years ago.”’ 

‘*Tt was not from the newspapers,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, with 
a manner almost stately, ‘‘that I gained my information. 
Poor Bob Kenyon was my dearest friend, and I knew his 
cousin in his poverty. I was myself a resident in Paris at the 
same time with him, and was able to be of some occasional 
assistance to him. Now that I come to remember it, we 
travelled at that very time I spoke of from Paris to London to- 
gether, and, bythe purest chance, I happened to accompany him 
as faras Perryllaughton. I regret to say—though rather for his 
sake than my own—that our intimacy has of late years fallen into 
desuetude. He seemed to resent so strongly the applications 
I made to him for a return—or, I should prefer to say, a 
recognition—of the services I was long ago enabled to render 


him that I forsook his society.’’ 








‘‘How did you come to know Lord Bagleigh ?’’ Douglas 
asked. 

‘He and my younger brother were companions at school and 
college,’ responded Sullivan. 

There were moments when the Major could not resist the 
temptation to entrap Mr. Sullivan, and at this statement he 
broke out with, ‘‘ Why, you told us yesterday that you were the 
sole survivor of your race, and had never had a brother.” 

Mr. Sullivan was not abashed. 
‘*T have 
The 


boy traded upon my kindness during many years, and I have 


‘““T did,’’ he said, with a voice of melancholy. 


made a practice of saying so, and of trying to think so. 


been compelled to cast him off.’’ 

He went into a long and entertaining history of this newly- 
invented younger brother, and interspersed it with many remin- 
iscences of his early days in the society of Lord Bagleigh 
and other titled people, and at length withdrew. 

‘*Tt’s likely to be true enough,”’ said Douglas, alluding to 
Mr. Sullivan’s identification of the young lady they had seen 
their nearest 


on the previous night. ‘‘ Lord Bagleigh is 


neighbour, as the fellow said, and she is just as likely to be 
Miss Kenyon as to be anybody else.”’ ? 
‘‘Scarcely,”’ said the Major, ‘‘ since Sullivan says she is. 
** She 


” 


‘*T don’t know,”’ returned Douglas, meditatively. 
has a resemblance to her father, whom I can just remember. 
There was something in her face last night which reminded 


me of somebody. It came back to me with a hint of child- 


hood, and I’ve been puzzling about it, more or less, ever 
since. The fellow’s right, you may depend upon it.” 


‘* Like enough,”’ said the Major ; and there the conversation 
languished. 

They passed an hour or two in dreary quiet, sometimes look - 
ing out of window at the surging crowd beneath, every man of 
which had business of his own, however hopeless and unprofit - 
able, whilst they had none, and saw no way of finding any. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon when, to the huge surprise 
of both, the slatternly servant of the house knocked at the 
door, and presented a letter addressed to Richard Douglas, 
Esquire. The envelope bore an office stamp, setting forth the 
name and address of a firm of solicitors in Chancery-lane. 

‘“Some more of the poor old Governor's liabilities, I 
suppose,’’ said Douglas, mournfully, as he tore the envelope 
open. 

‘lhe Major lounged uninterestedly on the sofa, and watched 
his young comrade languidly, as he read. Suddenly the 
young man made an ejaculation, and began to caper, and to 
flourish the letter overhead. Then, just as suddenly, he 
arrested himself, and stared at the Major with a face of con- 
sternation. 

‘* What ’s the matter? ’’ asked the old campaigner. 

“You won’t believe it!”’ 
believe it—I can hardly believe it myself—but I am actually 
and positively asked by a firm of solicitors to undertake the 


cried Douglas—‘‘ you can’t 


conduct of a case which comes on for trial on the sixth of next 
month, and am informed that the necessary documents will be 
forwarded to me immediately on my acceptance of the brief. 
Look at it! See if it isn’t true! ”’ 

He tossed the letter towards the Major, who picked it up 
from the floor and glanced over it. 

‘Tt looks real enough,”’ he said. 

‘‘ What on earth am I to do?”’ Douglas demanded, with a 
“T haven’t a suit of clothes fit to go in; even 
the wig and gown are up the spout together. What’s to be 
done? And how in the name of all that’s mysterious and 


wonderful did the people ever come to hear of me? It isn’t as 


rueful grin. 


if I were in chambers.”’ 

‘‘TDick,’’? said the Major, seriously, almost pathetically, 
‘‘you musn’t miss a chance like this. You shall have the 
uniform, my boy, and you shall be able to call in respectable 
guise upon the solicitors, if that should be necessary. Leave 
it all to me.”’ 

The younger man asked for explanations, which the elder 
stolidly declined to give. But the Major had persuaded him- 
self to do for his young companion’s sake what he would never 
have done for his own, and he made a pilgrimage that evening 
to the West-End, where, after an interview with a certain 
wealthy relative, he secured a sum of ten pounds upon his note 
of hand, and, returning, placed the money upon the table. 

“*You’ve got your chance, my lad,”’ he said kindly, and a 
little sadly, ‘‘ take it. 
one doesn’t matter much; it’s a start, anyhow.”’ 


Whether it’s a big chance or a little 


On the strength of the promised brief, Dick consented to 
borrow the money from his friend, and next day they were both 
respectably habited, and breakfasted and dined decently, if 
frugally. 

As a matter of course, Dick took the proffered brief, and 
studied it with great eagerness, but it brought his studies 
to a momentary standstill when he discovered that his client 
was no other than Gabricl Kenyon, of The Lodge, Perry 
Haughton. 

VIII. 
Mr. Sullivan awoke one morning about this time of year, and 
swore. Having performed his orisons, he arose, and proceeded 
to the making of his toilet. It was his forty-second birthday, 
and he felt vaguely sentimental ; and the whistle with which 
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had picked up a vast amount of experience, which had, some- 


Men far less clever than him- 


been a bookmaker, the secretary of a Jew 


He had 


mpanied the inking of his frayed cuffs and the chalking little 
sub-editor of 


regretful melancholy financier, the 
i schoolmaster, an itincrant photographer, a 


how, been of small use to him. 


ship's 
self had shot ahead of him; and he felt as melancholy, on his 


he ace 
li of a journal, a 


of his soiled paper collar was ful: a provincial 


could see, purser, ¢ pawn- 
broker's clerk, the 


an unqualified chemist’s : 


and, so far as he 
forty-second birthday, as it was in his nature to feel. 
took little triangle oi 


marked the 


Things had gone ill with him 
his. native agent-in-advance of a travelling circus, and 
stock of his features in the 


affixed to 


sistant In each and all of these He 
the wall, and 


The young man who accompanied the pretty girl tossed half-a-crown towards him. 


ravages which time had worked in the countenance he remem- 
bered, regretfully, to have been once upon a time so frank and 
smooth. He shook his head sadly at the reflection, as if he 
charged it with making matters worse than they really were. 

said, ‘you cannot yet be falling into the 


“* Cyrus,’’ he 
Forty-two is an absurd age for a man of 


sere and yellow. 
your physique to become bald.”’ 
He sighed, and, sitting upon the bed, examined his boots 


ried walks of life he had shone with a brief brilliance, and 


anil 


atin ’ 











“Confound his insolence!” said Douglas, 


with a painful interest. They were grey, and frayed at the 
toes, and there were signs of approaching disunion between 
the battens and the soles. Every article of his limited 
wardrobe was marked by similar tokens of ravage and decay. 
On dark days they passed muster tolerably well. But the sun 
of early spring which burnishes the iris of the dove and sheds 
such tender tints on budding leaf and flower, is a foe to the 


impecunious man who would fain appear respectable, and 


cracked looking-glass 
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“Bless his extravagant good nature!” said the Major.—See page 10. 


until the dawning of this lovely morning Mr. Sullivan had 
never guessed how nearly he approached to the apocalypse of 
shabbiness. 

He assumed each article of attire with a shiver of reluctant 
resignation, and surveyed their combined effect upon his person 
with something approaching despair. He shrugged his 
shoulders sadly, put on his hat, and, opening his bed-room door, 


stepped out cautiously upon the landing and listened. <A 
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distant clattering of crockery, proceeding from the basement, 


betrayed the whereabouts of his landlady, and, descending with 
mincing footsteps, he reached and opened the front door, and 
strolled with a gentlemanly and degagé aspect along the strect 

When he came to the corner, his face, which the successful 
running of the domestic blockade had wreathed with smiles, 
assumed an expression of profound melancholy, which deepened 
as he entered the door of a low-housed little shop, in whose 


windows were displayed a few boxes of spotty- omplexioned 


cigars and an assortment of pipes in wood and 
cheap meerschaum. At the receipt of custom, 
perched behind the counter on a tall stool, sat a 
stout young lady of some forty summers. 

*‘Good morning, Mr. Sullivan,’’ said the stout 
young lady. 

Mr. Sullivan. silently pressed the extended 
hand, and deepened his already doleful expression 

‘** How is Mrs. Sullivan this morning ?’’ 

He shook his head and produced a voluminous 
handkerchief from his pocket. 

‘* Dear, dear, so bad as that ?’ 

‘‘Her last words to me this morning,’ he 
replied, ‘‘ would have melted a heart of stone, 
Miss Wicks.”’ 

He mopped his eyes, and sniffed behind the 
handkerchief. Miss Wicks slid a coin across the 
counter. Mr. Sullivan conveyed it to his pocket 
with apparent unconsciousness, and continued. 

‘«¢ Cyrus,’ she said, ‘I’m afraid that I have 
not been the wife to you that I should have been.’ 
‘Matilda,’ I said, ‘have I ever reproached you? 
‘Never,’ she said; ‘but I can but be conscious of 
my failings as the wife of such a man. Matilda,’ 
I said ”’ 

But here Mv. Sullivan’s recollections became toc 
harrowing, and he sobbed. Miss Wick’s hand slid 
un ounce of tobacco across the counter. He ab- 
sorbed it, and gently pressed her fingers. 

‘* Angel! ’? murmured Mr. Sullivan. 

Miss Wicks blushed, and lowered her eyes, and 
her visitor seized the opportunity to relieve his 
ove=-burdened feelings by a wink, addressed to 
a non-existent third person. ‘‘ Why did we meet 
too late ?’’ 

The blush deepened, Miss Wicks’s fingers 
faintly returned his pressure, and her head drooped 
lower under Mr. Sullivan’s melancholy gaze. He 
dropped her hand, and, with a deep sigh, left 
the shop. 

“Poor, dear man!” said Miss Wicks, gazing, 
with moistened eyes, after his retreating figure 

‘Rum old girl!”’ said Mr. Sullivan, chinking 
the halfcrown gaily against his latch-key. ‘‘ Cyrus, 
you might do worse than kill off the non-cxistent 
Mrs. Sullivan, and take on that solid reality.’’ 

He paused, absorbed in cogitations in which 
Miss Wicks had no place. 

“Where shall I go? There’s Smith's, in 
Holborn. As good a chop, bread, and potatoes 
as are to be got for ashilling in Lordon. But 
they charge an extra penny for the Worcester 
sauce, and they won’t let you smoke. There’s 
Piaggi’s, in Greek-street. That’s the crib. The 
garlic alone is worth double the money.”’ 

He strode on briskly, until he reached his goal, 
and, pushing open a swing door, held ajar by a 
leather strap, entered a long low room, containing 
a double range of little tables, with a central gang 
way leading between them to a counter at the 
farther end. The walls were of canvas, rudely 
frescoed with distemper paintings from classic 
fable, and the plastered ceiling bore the semblance 
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The Major guided Douglas into St. James’s Park. 
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S.llivan pressed the extended 
hand, saying, 
“Why did we meet—too late ?” 


of acrowd of dropsical Cupids sporting about a blousy Venus. 
There were some score of people, principally men, cf a pro- 
nouncedly foreign aspect, scattered at the various sloppy little 
tables of imitation marble, sipping coffee and liqueurs, 
smoking cigarettes, and chattering volubly, each to his own 
satisfaction, though little to the benefit of his neighbour’s, 
for everybody talked and nobody listened. 

Nodding cheerfully in answer to the war of polyglot 
greetings with which he was received, the new-comer selected 
his table, and betook himself to a study of the fly-blown carte 
offered to him by an ear-ringed and moustached freebooter, 
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firt with an apron of dubious tint, 
who officiated as waiter. Mr. Sullivan 
selectel his viands with a judgment which 
at once secured the respect of his fellow- 








i j iff" 
convives, who assailed him with advice and criticism 
of the various dishes inscribed; and reserved to him- 

self a portion of Miss Wicks’s donation for ulterior 

purposes. 
Breakfast dispatched, and followed by a cup of coffee and 

a cigarette, Mr. Sullivan took his leave of the company, and 

made for the British Museum library, where he was a constant 

and well-known visitor. After a short search among some 
seldom-visited volumes on the right of the reader’s entrance, 
he selected a tome of imposing weight, and bearing it to his 
seat, read and wrote for two hours with great assiduity. 
After re-reading and correcting his manuscript, he restored 
the volume to its shelf, and, quitting the museum, walked in the 
direction of the Strand. He entered a tall and narrow house 
in the neighbourhood of St. Clement Danes, gnd mounted 
endless flights of stairs until he came upon a door bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ The Cherubim, Published Weekly, Price 1d.” 

His knock was answered by a voice bidding him to enter, and 

obeying, he found himself in the presence of a tall man seated 

at a desk, and writing as if for dear life. He did not look up 
on Mr. Sullivan’s entrance, but drove his pen across the paper 
at a furious rate. 

*¢ How beautiful is editorial industry '’’ said Sullivan. 
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looked up, and recognised hi 





visitor 
Qh, it’s vou!’ he rid He flung his pen upon the 
desk, and ning back upon his chair, « levated his heels upon 
wit in air of laziness which seemed more natural to him 
1 bu spect had rn on Sullivan 
‘ ty 
His linen was s1 \ h te his garments of black broad- 
clot I ¥ and glossy his hat hone like the helmet of 
Navarre hi patent leather sho might have served for 
mirrors. ‘I thought you were the Bishop.” 
I wish I were the Bishop,’’ said Mr. Sullivan. “It’s a 


berth that would suit me very well, and I should look the 
part as well as some of 'em.”’ 

‘‘ What am I to do for you’’’ asked the editor. 

‘A little contribution,’ said Mr. Sullivan, producing his 
manuscript 

‘* Your little contributions have not given satisfacticn of 
late,’’ returned the editor. ‘ You don’t seem to have caught 
our tone. Levity is not a desirable ingredient in an Evangelical 
paper; and we object to quotations from Byron.”’ 

‘Tt was only ‘Childe Harold,’ ’’ pleaded Mr. Sullivan 

**A profane poem, Sir,’’ said the editor, severely. ‘* His 
Lordship objected strongly 

He took the MS., and twisted the leaves, reading a sentence 


here and there ‘*No Byron here, I hope ?”’ 
‘*Not a line,’’ said Sullivan. ‘‘ Two quotations from Dr. 
Watts, and one from Keble.”’ 
That ’s better How much does it make ?”’ 
** Five column 
‘Call it three,’ said the editor. ‘* Of course, you want 


payment in advance ¢ ”’ 

Mr. Sullivan smiled, in mingled deprecation and anti- 
cipation. The editor produced thirty shillings from a cash- 
box, and threw them across the desk towards him. 

The mere touch of the coins worked a remarkable change 
in their recipient, His back straightened, the red in his nose 
deepened, his very « lothes looked six months younger, as the 
coins jingled into his pocket to join the remnant of Miss 
Wicks’s half-crown 

“'There’s a place not far from here,’’ said Mr, Sullivan, 
‘¢ where they sell things to drink.”’ 

‘Not this morning, thank you,”’ replied the editor, rapidly 
construing his contributor’s oblique invitation. ‘‘ I expect the 
Bishop.” 

The editorial example failed to encourage 
a like sobriety. He spent the day in wandering from tavern 


Mr. Sullivan to 


to tavern, and in the evening repaired anew to Piaggi’s 
restaurant. Save for a partie carrée of grimy exiles playing 
dominoes at the further extremity of the room, the place was 
empty as he took his scat. A dish of watery soup was the first 
item of his repast, and whilst imbibing it he trifled with the 
carte, stimulating appetite by perusing the whole list of dishes 
and weighing their respective merits one against the other. 
A slice of salami, highly flavoured, and of appetising pro- 
perties, though of doubtful composition, followed the soup, and 
was duly succeeded by a dish of spaghetti, a preparation of 
maccaroni flavoured with tomato, in great demand among the 
Italians of the quarter as a cheap and nutritious article 
of diet. 

He completed his beatitude by ordering a cup of coffee and 
brandy and acigar; and, leaning back in his seat, he sipped 
and smoked with the calm of a man who has dined, and is 
impervious to fate. He grew so drowsy with contentment 
that presently he began to nod. And then a singular thing 


happened. He was in the waiting-room of the Station du 


hand was on his shoulder, and Gustave Peltzer’s voice was in 
his eal 

‘* There is money enough to pay you.” 

He heard the words distinctly, and they startled him so 
that he awoke. He had made that dream journey from 
London to Paris in pretty quick time, for the cigar between 
his lips was still alight Ile took a sip at his laced coffee, to 
pull himself together, and in the act of doing so perce ved a 
custom-r who had entered during his doze, and taken a seat 
opposite to him. 

The day was dying fast outside, and the restaurant was 
thick with shadow, save at the upper end, where the domino:- 
players had lit the jet of gas above them ; and all that Sullivan 
could see of his neighbour was that he was an elderly man, 
with a ragged grey beard, and that he satin an attitude of 
great weariness, his elbows on the table, and his head supported 
in his hands, 

‘*Grarcon!’’ cried the new- comer, and Sullivan started with a 
surprise so strong it thrilled him with an actual spasm of pain. 

‘* Peltzer!"’ he said, aloud 

The man opposite started to his feet with a gesture of 
unmistakable terror, and sent his right hand into his breast. 
A burst of laughter from the other end of the room had half 
drowned Sullivan's exclamation, and none but he and the new- 
comer were aware of it. He crossed the room. 

** Don’t you know me, man?’’ Peltzer stood with his hand 
still hidden, breathing stertorously. ‘‘ It’s our fate to frighten 
cach other,”’ said Sullivan. ‘‘ You scared me last time we 
met; and now we’re quits.” 

The other’s hand left his bosom, and gripped Sullivan’s 
shoulder with tremulous force. 

‘*To commence,”’ he said, ‘*do not call me by that name. 
Do I know you?’’ His eyes searched Sullivan’s face. ‘ Yes! 
I know you. Wehave met before.’? The hand tightened with 
a sudden grip. ‘‘ Can I speak your name: 

‘* Toujours Sullivan,’’ said Cyrus. 

‘* You followed him—the man I pointed out? ”’ 

“Yes.” 

** You know his name ?”’ 

ad 5 keg 

‘* Ts he alive still ?”’ 

‘*T saw him less than a week ago.”’ 

“Teil me,”’ said Peltzer, touching at him eagerly, ‘ix he 
well-to-do ?”’ 

‘* He ismore than well-to-do,’ 
Peltzer settled back into his seat with a deep breath, and 


, 


said Sullivan. ‘ He is rich.”’ 


smiled horribly at his old acquaintance. 
‘* At last !”’ he said, ‘‘at last! oh, at last! ”’ 


IX. 

Gabriel Kenyon had reigned at Perry Haughton in growing 
peace and prosperity for now some thirteen years. In_ his 
inward dealings with Divine Providence, his own sentiments 
carried much weight with him. He had been able to palliate 
his own crime, to pity, to understand, to sympathise with 
the infatuation which had hurried him to it, to make generous 
allowance for all the circumstances which had seemed to push 
him towards it and to make it easy. 

It had seemed at first, for a while, as if that act were his 
whole life; everything else had shrunk into so complete an 
insignificance beside it. In a little tame it became no more 
than an episode, and when Gabriel Kenyon himself had come 
to see it thus, it was natural that Divine Providence should 
regard it in the same light also. For so comfortable a com- 
panion is conscience to some people, that she is ready at any 
moment with a new code to fit any newly-creat d set of 


circumstances. 


Gabriel counted that he had been already punished. The 
purpose for which he had committed his crime had never been 
achieved, and he had learned to accept his chastisement with 
humility. He had resolved to be a model landlord, and to do 
a great deal more good with his money than Robert Kenyon 
would ever have done; and when he had drugged himself and 
hoodwinked himself for a dozen years, he was persuaded that, 
on the whole, he was a very good man indeed, though he 
admitted, with many solitary groanings of the spirit, that the 
criminal episode was profoundly to be regretted. 

On the whole, he felt himself washed, sanctified, and 
regenerated. ‘he whole thing lay in a nutshell. Conscience 
was the divinc monitor and guide; conscience forgave him, 
or, at the worst, treated him only to a lenient twinge or two; 
and this being so, he had the most plenary right to regard 
himself as a criminal pardoned. 

It was not unnatural that this constant habit of looking at 
things should breed in him a certain excess of sentimental 
consideration for the interests of other people, and _ it 
was not unnatural that he should mistake this spurious 
feeling for the real one. He stood surprised at times in 
the contemplation of his own delicacy and tenderness of 
feeling. He was so rich that it was cheap and easy to give 
away money. He was much in debt to Divine Providence, 
and, in his secret soul, so much afraid of it, that it cost him 
little to sacrifice now and again a spite, or even, now and 
again, a passion. And so he grew up to be a model person, 
and was greatly admired and respected for his many admirable 
spiritual qualities. 

It was not possible that a man who lived with so profound 
a fraud at the very heart of him should conserve much that 
was genuine, and yet, amongst the rotten and mildewed 
chords of nature, there was one which yielded still a note of 
music. 

In a way, which at first had seemed both strange and 
terrible to him, he had began to love the child of the man he 
had dispossessed of life. If any real twinge of remorse had 
touched him, it was ut the unconscious bidding of the child. 
At first she had been a constant accusing terror to him. And, 
in spite of all this, he had grown more and more to twine his 
life with hers, and to centre upon her all his hopes of peace 
and happiness in her future. 

In the course of years, after his own monstrous manner, he 
construed this fact also into a token of peace and pardon. 

Somehow, the child had never been brought to love him in 
retura. She was tractable, she was amiable, she did obedience 
to the most gently expressed desire, she submitted placidly to 
the endearments he lavished upon her; but she initiated no 
endearments of her own, and seemed more pleased to be alone 
than in his society. He bore this cross of sorrow with a meck 


resignation, which, to his own eyes, made it more than worth 


while to endure it. It was well, it was just and fitting 
that he should suffer, He knew it, he allowed it. Providence 
was just; and howsoever a man might be hurried into crime, 


Providence had. its rights against the criminal, and would, of 
course, enforce them. It was right, and in the natural order 
of things. 

He was loved, and he was chastened. 

There was nothing which did not scrve to confirm him in 
the justice of his own apprehension of the workings of that 
puppet Providence, whose strings he pulled so sedulously. 

He was morbidly anxious—though it is hardly worth while 
to say so, for by this time there was hardly a normal inch left 
in the man anywhere—he was morbidly anxious to fulfil to the 
letter any indication he discovered of his cousin Robert’s desire 
in any direction. There was a distinct clause binding him to 


(Continued on page 17.) 





Nord, Paris, on a bitter frosty morning, and Gustave Peltzer’s 














Rutland County, was crippled with rheumatism, 
She suffered agony over eighteen years. Her fect 
and hands were deformed. She was crippled and ankles. Skilful physicians did him no good, 


j helpless. She could not walk. 
she was incurable. She had vainly tried different endured the most agonising sufferings. When 
remedies. One bottle of St. Jacobs Oil removed almost in despair, he used St. Jacobs Oil, which 
all pain and swelling. It brought her hands ani cured him. His recovery is pronounced almost 
It cured her as miraculous. If you doubt this, write to him. 
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and beautifully soft and fair neck, hands, and arms 
can only be obtained by the daily use of 


England, was for twelve months disabled and 
completely crippled with a painful affliction of his 


Her doctor said London hospitals declared him incurable. He 


& LUCKY INVESTMENT 


feet back te their natural shape. 
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j & LUCKY INVESTMENT ——~ For two years Mr. Henry Ricketts, Trym 





For more than five years Mr. Henry Coates, 


Cottages, Westbury, Gloucestershire, was a great 


a most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing pre- 11, Cheatham-place, Adelaide-street, Kingston- | sufferer from rheumatism. His attacks grew so 
IMPROVING AND BEAUTIF YING paration for the Skin and Complexion of Ladies, and all | upon-Hull, was a sufferer from rheumatism in its violent that he went to the Bath Hospital to have 
the benefit of the mineral waters. In five weeks 


F COMPILIEXION. | 


and try only 





soothing the skin of the most delicate lady or child, and 
is warranted perfectly free from any lead, poisonous, or 
metallic ingredients, or oxide of zinc, of which most skin 
cosmetics are composed, and which ruin the complexion. 
Soaps which are not allowed to remain on the skin 
cannot possibly have any healing or beautifying effect 
on it—therefore, avoid cheap soaps and greasy cosmetics, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and beware of 
cheap spurious imitations under the same or similar 
names. Sold everywhere. Half-Pint Bottles, 4s. 6d. ; 
Quarter-Pint Bottles, 2s. 3d. ; Pints, 8s. 6d, 


exposed te the summer sun and dust; it effectually worst form. Not only was he unable to work, 
eradicates all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Stings of Insects, 
Prickly Heat, Cutaneous Eruptions, Roughness and 
Redness of the Skin, Pimples, &c. ; cures Inflammation, 
Burns, Erysipelas, Excema, Inflamed Eyes, &c., and 


but often confined to his bed. 


by rheumatism or neuralgia. 


His feet and ankles 
were terribly swollen, and two crutches would incurable, 
hardly support him. Twelve hours after applying 
St. Jacobs Oil he found relief. 
use, and was soon well. Now he can not only 


He continued its 


& LUCKY INVESTMENT 
|} “=~ For two years Mr. William 
Kirkdale, Liverpool, one of the oldest engineers 
in the Cunard Steam-ship Company’s service, was 
prostrated with terrible pains in his head, caused 
His agony was so 
dreadful that he had sometimes to be held down 
in bed by two men. His family and physicians 
gave him up, and his house was pointed out as 
that of a man at death's door, 
St. Jacobs Oil, a bottle of which costs but 2s. 6d., fac-simile of our signature-—- The Charles A. 
was applied to his head, It saved his life. His 
pains left, as if by magic. He was cured, and has 
resumed work—well and hearty. i 


In this extremity 


he left even worse, and his case was pronounced 
Then he invested 2s. 6d. ina bottle of 
St. Jacobs Oil. One application relieved him of 
pain ; his health is now restored, and the disease 
has never returned. 


produces * beautifully pure and delicate complexion ; walk without a stick, but. can run, and works 
it has for more than sixty years been known as the every day. This great remedy costs only 2s. 6d. 0 & LUCKY INVESTMENT 
only safe and reliable preparation for healing and Bottle. | All who have used St. Jacobs Oil say that they 


indeed made a lucky investment. This wonder- 
derful remedy removes bodily pain, and acts like 
Buchanan, of magic. When everything else has failed, it cures. 
It is the only absolute cure for Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Gout, Toothache, Headache, Burns, 
Scalds, and Bruises. It is sold by Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the United Kingdom at 
2s. 6d. per Bottle; by post, 2s. 9d. Directions in 
eleven languages accompany every Bottle. Each 
Bottle of the genuine has our name blown in the 
glass of the Bottle, and bears on the wrapper the 


Vogeler Company, of Baltimore, U.S.A., Sole 
Proprietors; Great Britain Branch, 45, Farrringdon- 
road, London, 
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JUDSON'S ALPHABET OF 


A“, ARTISTS’ BLACK, 
B 
C 


D 
E; 
F 


G 


Work-Boxes; 


per Bottle, post-free. 


BLACK-ALL. 


stands 
for 


Fire-[rons, and all kinds of Tron Work, resembling polished Black 
Marble. 6d. and Is. per Bottle; post-free, 9d. and Is, 3d. 
stands 


tr COOLING CRYSTALS. 


A popular and agreeable Remedy for removing all Impurities from 
the Blood, correcting irregularities of the Stomach or sluggish action 
of the Liver, Biliousness, Constipation, Headache, &c., and impart- 
ing general tone to the jaded system. 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 3d. 

stands 


tor DYES. 


The simplest and best because they are liquid. Avoid inferior 
imitations, which spoil the goods. 6d. per Bottle, post-free. 
stands 


tr  EMERINE,” 


RUST EXTRACTOR and POLISH for Brass, Copper, Steel, &c. 
2d. and 6d. per Box ; post-free, 3d and 9d, 
stands 


tr FILTERS. 


A descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue explanatory of complete 
filtration and the method of its accomplishment by the “ Perfect 
Purity” Filters and “Galvano-Electric” Filtering Medium; fully 
illustrated, post-free. Highest awards : Diploma of Merit, Diploma 
of Honour and Silver Medal, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 

stands 


for GOLD PAINT. 


For Gilding Picture Frames, Cornices, Baskets, and all kinds of 
Artistic Decoration, 1s, 6d. and 3s. 6d. per Bottle, post-free. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


who may save many Pounds during the year by using JUDSON’S 

CEMENT for Mending Broken China, Gold Paint, Dyes, Wood 
Stains, Marking Ink, &e. 

stands 


tr LNKSTANDS. 


Ask for the Patent “ Carlyle,’ a most economical and ingenious 


invention. 1s. 6d, and 2s. each ; post-free, 1s. 9d. and 2s, 3d, 


stands 
ir J UDSON ! 
A name worth remembering. 
without which none are genuine, 
stan Is be ” 
K or KROKUM. 
on to kill all kinds of insects, some one or more of which infest 
almost every house. 6d. and 1s. per Bottle ; post-free, 9d, and Is, 3d. 
stands 
I or ULME JUICE. 
Warranted Pure. A delicious drink when diluted with water : 
tr MARKING INK. 
May be relied upon as a First-Class Article. Does not require 
heating in any way. It is fast against washing or boiling, and 
will not injure any delicate article upon which it may be used. 


“KROKUM” has been put up to supply the great demand for a 
sugar may be added to suit the taste. 6d. and Is. per Bottle ; post- 
6d. and 1s. per Bottle, post-free. 


stands 
for 


This name is on every article, 


really good INSECT DESTROYER, and may be confidently relied 
free, 9d. and 1s. 3d. 
stands 


For renewing Ebonized Cabinets, Desks, 
> The expenditure of a few shillings and a little 
labour will be amply repaid by the results produced. 1s, and 2s. 6d. 


Imparts a Brilliant andilasting polished surface to Stoves, Fenders, 


| 








| the worse than useless Animal Charcoal, loose, or in a block, 





NEWS 


JUDSON’S 
“periect. Purity ” 
FILTERS. 

CHEAP! 


SIMPLE! 
RELIABLE ! 


MAY BE RENEWED AT HOME WITHOUT 
TROUBLE. 


A Good Domestie Filter, 18s. 
A Good Glass 4s. 6d. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY ADDRESS. 


” 





The great advantage which these Filters have over all 


others is that they may be cleansed, and the Medium 


renewed at home; and are fitted with JUDSON’S PATENT 
“ GALVANO-ELECTRIC FILTERING MEDIUM.” instead of 


which is a source of serious danger. 


DANIEL JUDSON and SON 


(LIMITED), 








77, Southwark-street, London, S.E. 
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HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. 


stands 


N ator ‘NOSW AL,” 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, 


and ROUGH SKIN. 74d. and Is, 14d., post-free 


for ORNAM EN = 


JUDSON'’S GOLD PAJNT, DYES, WOOD 
ALL, ARTISTS’ BLACK and FURNITURE 
useful for Decorating the House. 


PAINT CLEANER, 


For Removing all Dirt and Stains from Paint Work in Rooms, 

Baths, &c. Try it for Cleaning EVERYTHING: the results are 

most striking. 1d. and 6d. por Packet ; post-free, 3d. and 9d. 
stands 


fr QUALITY. 


All JupDsoN's Specialties are made from the very best Materials, 
Beware of Useless Imitations. 
stands 


for RESERVOIR DAMPER.” 


A New Patent, to take the place of the old-fashioned Brush and 

Well for Damping the Leaves of Letter Copying Books. 2s. each, 
post-free. 

stands 


tr SCENT SACHETS. 


These Sachets retain their delicious scent for years, and are a sure 
Preventive against Moth. 6d. and 1s., post-free. 
stands 


for TELEPHONE. 


No good house is complete without Judson’s “Household Tele- 


stands 


STAINS, BLACK- 
BLACK are most 


stands 
for 


phone.” Price, £3 3s. Fixed free of charge in London and suburbs, 
stands 
tr UTILITY. 
All JUDSON'’S SPECIALTIES are Useful, Economical, and 


P 
Q 
RK 
S 
st 
U 


Labour-Saving Articles. No Housewife should be without them, 


stands 
tr VALUE. 
It would be impossible to overstate the value of JUDSON’S 
NECESSITIES to the Public; everyone may use them with 


advantage. 


“, WOOD STAINS 
‘ STAINS, | 
For Staining, Improving, Preserving, and Imitating every 
known kind of Wood, whether hard or soft, with or without 
grain. These Stains being a Varnish and Stain combined, require 
neither size nor knotting before or after application. 
“ Those Stain now who never Stained before ; 
And they who once have stained now stain the more,” 
6d., 1s., 28., 48. per Bottle; post-free, 9d,, 1s, 3d., 2s,, 4s, 


‘"XCELLENCE. 


proved the Excellence and Intrinsic 
UL! HOUSEHOLD! NECESSITIES, 


stands 
for 
Many years’ experienc 
Merits of JUDSON’S US 
stands 


tr LOUTH. 


Young people may find endless amusement and useful employment 
by painting with JUDSON’S GLITTERINF, gumming in Scraps 
with JUD3ON’S GUMS, &e, 

stands 


tor QLNC. 


Zinc, Lead, Copper, and other Poisons are removed from Water by 


JUDSON’S Perfect Purity FILTERS. Read Special Pamphlet, 
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CARPETS. CARPETS. 


QRIENTAL CARPETS.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. 


have just cle wed an importer’s stock, comprising several hundreds of antique 
and modern Persian, Indian, and Turkey Carpets, mostly medium sizes, which are 
being offered at about one-third less than the usualcost. These are worth the early 
attention of trade and other buyers—MAPLE and CO., London; and 17 and 18, 
Local Baron Aliotti, Smyrna. 

NTIQ UE TRATED CATALOCUES FREE. 

PERSIAN RUGS. [Rd Realy 
500 of these in stock, f : 
some heing really 
wonderful curios, well 
worth the attention of 
art collectors, especi- 
ally when it is con- 
sidered. what great 
value is attached to 
these artistic rarities. 


\ CARPETS.— 
These are inexpensive 
but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English 
loom, woven in one 
piece, without seam, 
bordered and fringed, 
suitable for reception 
and bed rooms. Can 
be had in many sizes, 
price from 18s. Each 
carpet is protected by 
the word “ Woodstock.” 
Can only be had of 
Maple and Co., Carpet 
Factors. Purchasers 0 
fringed carpets should 
beware of imitations. 


PARQUETERIE 
FLOORING, 





for 
Dining, Billiard, or 
Smoking Rooms; also 


for ball-rooms, public 
halls, and vestibules, as 
well as for surrounds to 
central carpets. Maple 
and Co. are now show- 
ing all the new designs 
and combinations of 
woods at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


DECORATIONS 


Artistic Wall- 
Papers.—Messrs, 
MAPLE and CO. under- 
take every description 
of Artistic House 
Decoration, including 
gasfitting, repairs, par- 
quet work, &ec. The 
head of this department 
is a thoroughly quali- 
fied architect, assistec 
by a large staff of artists 
and skilled workmen. 
Coloured drawings and 
estimates furnished. 


PposTAL Order 


Department.— 
MAPLE and CO. beg 
respectfully to state 
that this Department is 
now so organised that 
they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply 
any article that can 
possibly be required in 
Furnishing at the same 
price, if not less, than 
any other house in 
England. Patterns 
sent, and quotations 
given free of charge. 


CARPETS.— 10,000 Pieces WILTON PILE, 

_ BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRY CARPETS, in all the New Designs for 1886. 
Owing to the state of the market for English wool, Carpets and all woollen fabrics 
can now be had at lower prices than ever known before. Buyers would therefore 
do well to take advantage of the present unprecedented low rates. 500 pieces (25,000 
yards) best Brussels, at 2s. 1ld. per yard, same quality as sold in 1473 at 5s. 6d. ; 450 
pieces Tapestry Brussels, best quality, but old) atterns, at 1s. 94d. per yard, usually 
sold at 2s. 6d. 







MAPLE and CO., Lendon, Paris, and Smyrpa, 








| Tottenham-court-road, London. 


White Bed-room Suite, tastefully decorated with Blue or Pink, and comprising Wardrobe with Plate Glass Door, Washsta 


MAPLE & (O,, 




















= 
jie 


BED-ROOM SUITE COMPLETE, £8 i5s. 


Toilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupboard, and Toilet Airer, £8 


MAPLE & CO., 


_ THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


15s. 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 





IN THE WORLD, 






nd with Marble Top, Toilet Table, Large Chest of Drawers, 


-BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


APLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 

BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 

2 ft. Gin. to5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if 

desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from designs only, 
where but a limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCIIFS FREE. 


500 SUITES. 
BED-RooM 


SUITES, at from 
65s. 6d. to 275 guineas, 
Th «¢ comprise a great 
va iety of styles, many 
be ug of a high-class 
an distinctive cha- 
ra‘ter, novel both in 
co istruction, arrange- 
mont,and combination 
0 woods, 


BED-Room 


SUITES in Solid 
, Plate-glass door 
wardrobe, wash- 
stand fitted with Min- 
t on’s tiles, £10 108, 


BED-RooM 

SUITES. — Chip- 
pendale, Adams, Louis 
XVI., and Sheraton 
designs; large ward- 
robes, very handsome, 
in rosewood, richly in- 
; also satin-wood, 
with different 
woods, % to 275 guineas, 


MAPLE & Co., 


Timber Merchants 
and direct Importers of 
the finest Woods to he 
found in Africa, Asia, 
and America,and Manu- 
facturers of Cabinet 
Furniture in various 
woods by steam power, 


TOILET 


WARE, 


10,000 sETS 


in Stock, in all the 
new shapes, with de- 
signs coloured to har- 
monise with the present 
tones of decorative 
furnishing. Servants’ 
sets, from 34, 3d, Deco- 
rated sets, from 4a, 11d, 
New Coloured Illus. 
trations free by post, 


APLE and 


CO’S FURNISH- 
ING ESTABLISH- 
MENT is still the 
largest and most con 
venient in the world. 
Acres of new show- 
rooms just added. 
Thousands of pounds’ 
worth of high-class 
furniture in the show- 
rooms to select from, 
The system of business 
is as eatablished forty- 
eight years ago— 
nimely, small profits 
on large returns for net 
cash. 


WMAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for 

IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEA DS, Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted 
for mosquito curtains, used in India, Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for Full- 
sized Bedsteads, varying from 25s. Shippers and Colonial Visitors are invited to 
inspect this varied Stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. 10/40 
Bedstc&ds to select from.—MAPLE and CO., Londgn, Paris, and Smyrna. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of Bedding by Steam- 


Power. Quality Guaranteed, Revised Price-List post-free on application. 
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AMER 


PUBLICATIONS 


HENRY PARKER'S 


B. CR 


J. 
ad IT <i HH PE. 








r «he nD, F ndG. |} 2 ’ post-fr 
LB AMER ar Co... 2 K t Ww 
W SOU IS AN ENCHANTED BOAT 
y i RKEI f < rf - “ 
Cc. 8 ta } I net ‘ 
T } ‘ ue ‘ } Ww 
\ VE EVERMORE Music by HENRY 
4 ; r | } EI Wo . . 1 
L ¢ a i ‘ i Ww 
5 IT FOR EVER New Song by 
ODOARDO BARRI; Words by Lindsay I t 
I i ie Cusmums tnd Oo. 90, beooen W 
‘O NEAR TO ME. ODOARDI BARRI’S 
s ‘ et Writt H. W. Ine nd dedicated t 
I Ia hi Churel 
Publis D, E flat, F, and A flat 
London: J. B. Chamen and Co., 901, Reger Ww 
J IRESIDE MEMORIES. New Song by 
BYRON TRAVERS, ¢ f H Kk and #F * 
P " nD F. | ' | frees 
I lor J. 0nC8 fk and a Kegent-st Ww 
H °°.KSs AND EYES, BYRON 
TRAVERS’ Poy Song :] } hedin D, ¥ nd 
I a: J.B. Crawenand Co., 501, 3 w 
é HE §8 T OWAWAY New Bass or 
Hea g WALTER SLAUGHTER, Composer 
Pal on nF flat, F,andG. P a. net, post-free 
r B. CRAMER ar co " Regent Ww 
\EW VOCAL DUETS. 
(THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. HENRY 
PARKER, For rano and Baritor 
I in Gand A 
(rk MOUNT AIN HOME. HENRY 
PARKER, } prano and Contralto 


} nFandG 
| COME. E JAKOBOWAK". For 


J RIFT 
London 


[4¥ OSTLERE’'S NEW MARCH. 


ING AND DREAMING. 
BARRI rr 
1B RAMER an 


ODOARDO 
free 





A DVANCE, AU STRALIA ! Published 
 Leahon: a. be Caamnn cul Co. Sm, Roget pon. Ww 


cr a ind Co., 201, 


POPULA R WALTZES. 


B ITTER 


SWEET. CAROLINE 


LOWTHIAN 


by 


\ DELAIDE. By ENOS ANDREWS. 
([HE FAN. By ANGELO ASHER. 
Rosy DAWN. New Waltz. By CHARLES 

DEACON, Composer of “Cerise Waltz.” 

N’ EVER TO PART. By LILA CLAY. 
vondon: J. B t nae and 0 Oi Howe *nt-street, W 
Crm A. By Pp IE RRE PERROT. This 

popular Waltz is now being played by the principal 
Military Bands throughout the Kingdom. 
Price 2a. net ; Septet, Is. net ; Full Orchestra, 1s. 6d. net. 
Edinburgh: PATERSON and SONS, 27, George-street. 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co, 
| 
CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. | 
[SVENTIONS EXHIBITION SILVER | 
MEDAL AWARDED for. “General good quality and | 


beg to call 
above 


ices of pianos.” CRAMER and CO. 


moderate pr 
following Instruments gaining the 


attention to the 
aware 


| 
FOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 
requires ‘Tuning 1) Guineas, | 
KiVE os ss os os «- 13 ss | 
* , (Studio) -from 16 es | 
From £1 lis. 6d. per qr. on Three- Ye ars’ System. | 

FIVE OCTAVE (Yacht), with closing Key- 


board,in PineCase 2 
in American Walnut 


Case «. ° - 2 

in Oak Case .. a4 ” 

in Black and Gold 
Case 26 ” 


From £2 23, per qr. un Three-Years’ Sy ston. | 
SSVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 7. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. | 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs, 
From £3 3s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 30 gs. | 
From £2 163. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. 
From £5 53. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. | 
PIANINOS In Pine and other cases, from 30 gs. | 
From £2 17s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. | 
WITH ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 gs, } 
From £3 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. | 
REGENT MODEL COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, | 
In all Cases, 46 c8. | 
£4 48. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 

COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, with Ogee Fall, from 50 gs. 
From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gs, 

From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’-Sy stem. | 
BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. } 

From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. | 

From £5 15s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 gs: 

From £6 63. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 

SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold Cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
PIANOFORTES by JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
COLLARD and COLLARD, and 8. and P. ERARD. for HIRE, 
SALE, or on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 
CRAMER’S ORGANS 
For Church, Chamber or o hancel. 

From 30 gs. to 15008 
From £3 per qr. on Three-Y care’ System. 
CR Auge 8 BARMONIU M. 
From 7 gs. to 150 
From £2 28. per pr. on their Hire System. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS 
From 12 8. to 300 ga. 
From £1 lla 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
ESTEY AMERICAN ORGANS, 
From 128. to 200 gs. 
From £1 5s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, wine, and 
on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS' SYS8STE 
Full Lists and Particulars free. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highst and most satis- 
fac tory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Six Months without loss to the | 


Purchaser, 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., | 


Regent -street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate- 
street, EC. ; High-street, Notting-hill, W. 
Liverpool : Church-street. 
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ILLUSTRATED 





THE 
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and J. HOPKINS ON, 
NOFORTE MANUFACTUREKS AND MUSIC 


PUBLISHERS, 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 
~ ONGS 
1 OK DAY, SIR! In D and F 
(jo0D D Y, SIR! Tho D and I 
1 } LOUIS IEHI 








JUST A FLOWER. In D and 6. 
e ords by G. Clifton Bingham 
( pen d by FREDERIK H. COWEN 
years have passed ; once more he stands 
d waits her step to hea 
the same old homely room 
Remembrance renders dear, 
He soft pes a book of hers: 
W hat finds he lying faded there ? 
A flower, a flower that once he gave 
To her in days when life was fair! 
Just a flo wer psime mower, 


His gift in days gor 
f cf by leaf our li 








ime is measured old 
face our hearts grow old, 
e can never die. 
remember or forget ? 
eda while gone by ; 
0 put the question now, 
# her heart's reply. 





And 


she is standing by his side, 


And gazing, sees the open se 

Sweetheart, lo the only thing 
That crowa not old, not old with ace 
ta flower, a simple flower, & 


Price 2a, net. 


(PHE OLD HOMESTEAD. In E flat. F 
St ng by Madame Floreace Winn. 
ords by G. een Pee: | 
Music by is IREND 


They tell me, dear, you are going 
Far from the old countrie ; 

Into a wonderful new world, 
A world across tle 

But we in the old world homestead 
Have lived the years away ; 

We could not begin again, de: ar, 
So ‘tis better for us to stay 


.and G, 





You will have yours beside you, 
We shall be fonely here, 
It has never seemed like er on plac 
Since you wére married, 
But so long as you are thea 
So longas your life is bright, 
i can say, whatever happens, 
It will sure, in the end, be richt! 


And you'll think sometimes of old friends 
In your new home o’er the sea ; 
While in eviry prayer we say, dear, 
A thought of you will be. 
For toil, and trouble, and parting, 
Are the lot of our lives ai best; 
Heay’n’s the only world, dear, 
Where there 's ‘8 per fect rest ! 


Price 2s. net. 


BONNIE WHITE HEATHER. In E and G. 
LOUIS DIEHL. Price 2s. ne 


Sung by Mr. Sinclair Dunn and Mr "John Probert. 


(you LD I RECALL. 


H. M. VAN LENNEP., 





Price 2s, net. 


by 


J‘ATHERLAND. In A minor and G minor. 
OSBORN WILLIAMS. 2s. net. 
Sung Madame Rose Hersee. 
PPORTUNE'S WHEEL. 
ALICE GREY. Price 2s. net. 
7}ROM THE RED ROSE. In D flat and B flat. 
MARY CARMICHAEL, Price 2s, net. 
Sung by Miss Phillips. | 
[% GLORIA. In F and G. 
CHARLES VINCENT. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Susetta Fenn. 
jOBDS AND LADIES. In F and G. 
GEORGE F. VINCENT. Price 2s. net. 
GLnEP AND REST. In G and E flat. 
GUSTAV ERNEST. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Larkcom. - 
TY.HE FAIR WHITE ROSE. 
G. LARDELLI. Price 2s, net. 
THE LITTLE KING. In D and F. 
ODOARDO BARRI. Price 2s. net. 
(THE VOICE OF LOVE. 
ALICE GREY. Price 2a, net. 
TOIL AND REST. In D flat and F. 
ERNEST BIRCH. Price 2s. net. 
Sung by Miss Hope Glenn. 
Any of the above Songs may be had post-free for 24 stamps. 


LONDON NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 








[® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
({HLORODYNE 
IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
((‘HOLERA, 
[LP TARRHEA, 
[DD YSENTERY. 


7 ALTH, London 
a CHARM ne 


+ENERAL 
R EPOK : tha 


( 1OUG HS. ; 
} YOLDS, 
A STHMA, 
= ss ilestarsat 


BOARD OF 
t ACTS 


cient, 


COLLIS B ROW NE'S 
( YHLORODYNE. 


(late Army Medical 
a REMEDY to denote 
which he coined HLORODY NE. 
Dr. Browne is the TOR, and, as 
the composition of Chlorodyne cannot possibly 
he discovered by analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that 
any statement to the effect that a compound is 
identical with Dr. Browne’s Chlorodyne must be 
false. 

This Caution is necessary, as many persons 
deceive purchasers by false representations. 


De? 


Dr. J. ©. BROWNE 
Staff) DISCOVERED 








1D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE 
PAGE WOOD stated 


J. COLLIS BROWNE 
INVENTOR of 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
publicly in Court that Dr. 


was UNDOUBTEDLY the 
CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, 


and heregretted to say it had been sworn to, 
See the “ Times,” July 13, 1864, 





[)®: J. ‘COLLIS BROWNE'S 
({HLORODYNE 





Dr. G IBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, 
states TWO DOS! 3 COMPLETELY CURED 
ME OF DI RHO A. 

From SYMES and .CO., Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, Simla, 

“ Jan. 5, 1880, 


“To J.T. Davenport, London. 





“ Dear Sir,—We congratulate you upon the 
widespread reputation this justly-esteemec 
medicine has earned for itself all over the East. 
Asa remedy of general utility, we much ques- 


tion whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in 
ever) Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn there will be evanescent. 
We could multiply instances ad infinitum of 
the e po eer 3 efficacy of DR. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE in _ Diarrhoea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and asa general 
sedative, that have occurred under our per- 
sonal observation during many years. n 
Choleraic Diarrhwa, and even in the more 
terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have wit- 
nessed its surprisingly controlling power. 
We have never used any other form of this 
medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm 
conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the prce- 
fession and the public, z 

that the substitution of ¢ 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith on the 
partof the chemist to prescriber and patient 


COLLIS 











alike.—We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and CO., 
“Members of the Pharm. Society of Great 
Britain, his Excellency the Viceroy’s 


Chemists.” 





[DB J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
YHLORODYNE. 


4 
From Dr, B. J. BOULTON and CO., 
Horncastle. 

“We have made pretty extensive use of 
Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look 
upon it as an excellent direct Sedative and 
Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to ally pain and 
irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
yr cause. It induces a feeling of comfort 
quietude not obtainable by any other 
remery, and it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other sedatives, that it leaves 
no unpleasant after-effects.” 





D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
C HLORODYNE. 


LIUS PETTEGREW, M.D., 
England ; formerly Lecturer 
and P hy siology at St. George’s 
School of Medicin 

“T have no hesitation in stating that I have 
never met with any medicine so efficacious as 
an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it 
in consumption, asthma, diarrhea, and other 
diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” 








D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYNE. 


IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
NEURALGIA, 
Govt, 
(SANCER, 
rOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 





Sones FOR CHILDREN. 


MERRIE ‘YN FOR 


RHYMES YE 
J. M. BARNETT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 


YOUNGSTERS, &yo. 





DPAMATIC ORATORIO, 
Words by the Rev. J. W. Southern. 


Composed by CHARLES VINCENT. Price 6s. net. 
PTANOFORTE PIECES, 
FLECR D'OR. Gavotte. 


CHARLES LE THIERE. Price 2s. net. 
AIGLOCKEN. Gavotte. 
E. DE VALMENCY. Price 2s. net. 
OMANZE. From Op. 9. 
GUSTAV ERNEST. Price 2s. net. 


ARCH TRIOMPHALE. Duet. 


OSBORN WILLIAMS. Price 2s. 6d. net, 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


VENING SONG. Op. 
TIVADAR NACHEZ. 


pS ake 





I 
\ 





18. 


Price 2s, 











E 
“4 
and J. HOPKINSON, 
¢  %, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W 





D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
((HLORODYNE 


8 ‘a liquid medicine which assuages PAIN of 
EVERS pag Seren ncaa, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and INVIGOR ATES 
the nervous system when exhausted. 





D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(SHLORODYN E 


RAPIDLY CUTS SHORT ALL ATTACKS OF 
EPILEPsy, 


GPASMS, 
(OLIc, 
PALPITATION, 
HYSTERIA. 





MPORTAN NT CAUTION.—The IMMENSE 
LE of this REMEDY has given rise to ret UNSCRU- 
ULOUS DATATIONS, Be careful to cheeeve F rade Mark. 
all Coie, 1s. 14d,, 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 
LE MANUFACTURER 
4. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GRBAT RU SSELL-~ STREET, W.C, 





1886. 











, " “ct Dp 
ler ABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey or white, or falling off, use 
THE MEXIC AN HAIR RENEWER;; for it will positively 
rest¢ in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most ‘‘ Restorers.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the srowth of the hair on raid spots, where the glands are not 
dec aye 

This preparation hasne ver been known to failin restoring the 
hairtoits natural colourand glossin from eight totwelve days, 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling out. 
eradicating dandruff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy 
condition, 

It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring 
it to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily appl 
this preparation for a week or two will surely rest 






grey, or white hair to its natural colour and richness, 
It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the 


hands, the scalp, or even white linen, but produces the colour 
within the substance of the hair. 

It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or 
Dealer in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
In case the dealer has not “‘ The Mexican Hair Renewer” in 
stock, and will not procure it for you,it will be sent direct 
by rail. carriage paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part 
of England. 

Sold Wholesale hy the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases éach one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and *eauteous gloss, 
And what says each revie Ag as 
“That quite successful is t 
Of‘ THE MEXICAN HAI REN EWER! 











What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing ¢ 
What keeps it free from dandruff, too, 
And healthy in its growing ? 
Whiat does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewe 2 Ls 
“ That none can Fy ee approz 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER : . 


Ww at gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming ? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives profusion in excess? 
Why, what says each reviewer? 
‘The choicest preparation is 
*THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’” 





What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewe a ? 
“That most superb for ladie 
Is‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RE NE WER! 


~ r N i 

(HE MEXICAN HAIR REN EWE R 

has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 
preference over all other “ hair dressings,” as evinced from 
certificatesand testimonials from the most re spectable sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it 
does, all the most desirable’ qualities of the best hair pre- 
parations of the day, without the objectionable ones—it may be 
relied on as the yery best known to chemistry for restoring 
the natural colour to the hair,and causing new hair to grow 
on bald spots, unless the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the 
gis ands are decayed and gone, no stimulant can restore them ; 
but if, as is often the case the glands are only torpid, THE 
ME xic AN H ATR RENEWER will renew their viti lity, and 
anew growth of hair will follow. Read the following Testi- 












monial ; 
Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, , Grafton- street, 
| write: ‘We are rec supupesliatae aHE CICAN 
AIR RENE ER to all our customers as the best of the 


ave been told by several! of our friends who tried 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening 





their hair.” 
TXHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
AN IMPORTANT QUE: E ESTION FOR LADIES. 


Would you have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare ; 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sight 
This you really can agg 
1f_ you put in constant 1 

THE MEXICAN HAIR “RENEWER. 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 
It beautifies—improves it, too, 
And gives it a most c harming. ‘hue. 
And thus, in each essential way, 
It public favour gains each da 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RE _EWER. 


If a single thread of hair 
Of a creyish tint is there, 
This “ Renewer” will restore 
All its colour as before, 
And thus it 1s that vast renown 
Does daily now its virtues crown 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWE R. 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling, like the leaves, away, 
It will renew the human hair, 
Age make it like itself appear. 
will revive it, beautify, 
Knd every ardent wish supply— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


(THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER., 


The constitution of the petpen and the condition of the 
scalp have much todo with the length of time it requires for 
new hair to grow; also thin or thick hair will depend much 
upon the vital fore remaining in the hair-glands. New hairs 
are first seen to start around the margin of the bald spots near 
the permanent hair, and extending upwards until the spots 
are covered more or less thickly with fine short hair. Exces- 
sive brushing should be guarded against as soon as the small 
hairs make their appearance ;. but the scalp may be sponged 
with rain water to advantage occasionally. he scalp may Le 
pressed and moved on the bone by the finger ends, which 
quickens the circulation and softens the spots which have 
remained long bald. Onapplying this hair-dressing it enlivens 
the scalp, and in cases where the hair begins to fall a few 
applications will arrest it,and the new growth presents the 
luxuriance and colour of ‘youth: It may be relied on as the 
best Hair-Dressing known for ‘restoring grey or faded hair to 
its original colour without dyeing it, producing the colour 
within the substance of the hair, im parting @ peculiar vitality 
to the roots, preventing the hair from falling, keeping the 
head cool, clean, and free from dandruff, causing new hairs to 
grow, unless the hair-glands are entirely decayed. THE 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair soft, glossy, 
and luxuriant. 


THE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 


RENEWER” are a Trade-Mark; and the public will 
please see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, 
and the name is blown in the Bottle. 

The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s. 6d. 
German, French, and Spanish. 
May be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 


World. 
Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London. 
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Does not change the colour of the Hair, but renders it soft, 
pliant, and luxuriant. It keeps the scalp clean, and free from 
dandruff. 


CARTER’ S$ COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 

Promotes the growth of the Hair,strengthens it where it is 

weak, and makes it soft, silky, and luxuriant It is equally 

valuable for the aged, middle-aged, and the infant. 


CARTER'S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
Should be in every Nursery, as it is mine tga perfectly 
harmless, and made from the purest ingredien 
No Toilet-Table should be without it, it ee put up in neat 
and elegant Bottles. 
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Price 1s. per Bottle, of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hair- 
Dressers; or a Case containing Six Bottles will be sent on 
receipt of P.O.O. fords. Single sree ner Sarees Post for 1s. 3d. 

Prepared only by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM 
pay. Limited, at their Laboratory, 33, Farringdon-road, 
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this in that declaration of amity between himself and Providence 
which had been drawn up by his own conscience and signed 
by the puppet. And when, one day, he came upon a mass of 
long-forgotten papers, most of them in Robert Kenyon’s hand- 
writing, he laid them by scrupulously for careful reading, and 
day after day worked his way through them. He liked the 
task the better because it pained him. 

Most of these faded, yellow, old papers were letters from 
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Robert to his wife, and the wife seemed to have treasured 
every scrap of writing which came to her from the beloved 
hand. Little notes, written early in their acquaintance, 
responding, perhaps, to an invitation to luncheon, or to a 
water party, or a picnic in the woods, were treasured along 
with a formal offer of marriage, and the passionate pro- 
testations of eternal faith which followed later. Then there 


were letters in view of the approaching marriage, in which the 
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writer abused, with great heartiness, all lawyers and all men 
of business for inventing such sordid things as marriage settle- 
ments. And then came the last letter before the wedding, 
from whose yellow and dog’s-eared pages the dead man’s 
voice seemed to speak so clear and loud that the good Gabriel, 
protected as he was, took fright at it, and for a while did not 
dare to resume his reading. 

But remembering, in his shrewd anxiety to serve his own 
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turn well, that what most hurt him was most profitable to him, 
he began again, and got just such an afterglow of security 
from his fear and anguish as one gets after one’s morning tub 
in cold weather. 

There was a gap of three or four years in the letters, and 
then Kenyon wrote from Edinburgh, whither he had gone on 
business. He had met, so he wrote, his old friend and school- 
companion, Richard Douglas. 

** You have heard me speak of him,’’ he said, ‘‘a thousand 
times. The poor fellow has had the most desperate ill fortune ; 
but though he is as weak as a rat he has the courage of a 


“Sit down, Partridge,” said Kenyon, 


bull-dog, and with the little bit he has left to him he is going 
out into the West Indies, coffee-planting, with a far-away 
cousin of his, who seems to have had a hard fight for it, and 
not, so far, to have made much progress. Poor Douglas has not 
only lost his fortune but his wife. He has one son, a bright 
and pretty little fellow, whom he leaves behind. Douglas 
asked me to keep an eye upon the boy, and I made him a 
solemn promise that, in case he should come to grief, the child 
should be looked to.”’ 

Now this to a man with a conscience such the 
intimate treasure of Mr. Gabriel Kenyon, was neither 


more nor less than a distinct charge upon him. He folded 
up the letters, locked them in his safe, and rang his study bell, 
requesting the man who answered it to summon the ancient 
Partridge. 

Partridge, who was very bald by this time, very wrinkled, 
and very feeble on his pins, appeared in answer to the summons, 

‘*Sit down, Partridge,”’ said Kenyon, who was delightfully 
considerate to everybody. The old man obeyed. ‘‘I have 
been looking,’ said Mr. Gabriel, posing his hands wedgelike, 
and speaking with his eyes upon the carpet, ‘‘I have been 
looking through some family documents, in which I find 
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mention made of an old friend of the late Mr. Kenyon—a Mr. 
Douglas. Did you know him, Partridge ?’ 

‘* Yes, Sir,’’ said Partridge, ‘ very well indeed, Sir. When 
Mr. Kenyon disappeared, Sir, that was the Mr. Douglas he 
went to meet in Paris.’’ 

‘“‘T had supposed so,”’ said Mr. Gabricl; ‘I had supposed 
so. Do you know if he had a son?”’ 

‘* Yes, Sir,’’ said Partridge ; ‘‘the boy was here pretty often 
in Mr. Robert Kenyon's time.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Gabriel. ‘‘Oho! And do you happen to 
know, Partridge, if Mr. Douglas is still living ?”’ 

** Why, no, Sir,’’ returned Partridge ; ‘‘ he died out in the 
East Indies more than five years ago.”’ 

“Tut, tut,’ said Gabriel, in a tone of commiseration. 
** And the boy—do you know anything of the boy ?”’ 

’ 


‘* He was down here, Sir,’’ returned Partridge, ‘‘ about five 


years back.’’ 

‘*Down here ?’’ said Mr. Gabriel, starting, and staring a 
little. 

** When I say down here, Sir, I mean down at the Vicarage. 
Him and the Vicar’s son was at college together. He only 
stayed a day or two, and then they went off to Norway 
together. I believe it was while he was away there the news 
of his father’s death came.”’ 

‘** Indced, indeed ! ’’ said Gabriel, in the same tone of tender 
commiseration. ‘‘ And do you happen to know, Partridge, if 
Mr. Douglas’s affairs were flourishing ? ’’ 

“Well, Sir,’’ said Partridge, ‘‘I never thought they was, 
Sir; but it wasn’t my place to ask, and I don’t remember 
that I heard the subject mentioned.”’ 

‘** Do you think,”’ asked Gabriel, ‘‘ that young Mr. Powers- 
court is likely to know young Mr. Douglas’s whereabouts now?”’ 

‘‘Well, I should say so, Sir,’’ said Partridge. ‘‘They 
seemed to be uncommon’ good friends when they was here 
together.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Partridge,’’ said Mr. Gabriel, with an almost 
humble suavity ; ‘thank you. That is all.’’ 

A little later he walked into the hall, received from the 
hands of a polished servitor his hat and gloves and ivory- 
headed walking-cane, and set out for the Vicarage. 

There young Mr. Powerscourt was able to teil him some- 
thing of what he desired to know. Young Douglas had 
inherited next to nothing, had studied for the Bar, and had been 
called; was a very clever, bright, and capable fellow indeed, 
and probably had hard work to make both ends meet. Mr. 
Gabriel’s informant had not seen his chum for a twelvemonth ; 
but had his address, such and such a number in Great Russell- 
strect. 

“Not a very fashionable quarter,’’ said young Mr. Powers- 
court, who had very much of a fashionable air. 

‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Powerscourt,’’ said Gabriel, ‘thank you. 
Perhaps the prospects of our young friend may brighten—they 
may brighten.’’ 

“Well, Sir, if you can do anything for him, I shall be very 
glad of it, for he is a right good fellow.”’ 

‘*Come, come, Mr. Powerscourt,’’ replied Gabriel, with a 
manner which bespoke benevolence in very shade of it, ‘I 
did not give you the right to draw that inference.”’ 

** Well now, do you know,”’ said the parson’s son, ‘‘ I think 
you did.”’ 

When they shook hands and parted, the young fellow’s 
grasp was warm and cordial. The sense of the pressure 
lingered for a minute or two, and was comforting to Gabriel’s 
heart. He approved of himself unreservedly for years past, 
and the verdict of others ratified his own. 

He wrote at once to his solicitors in town, indicating his 
desire that Mr. Richard Douglas should be intrusted with the 
conduct of a small suit then pending—a case of little importance, 
and one which he could well afford to lose. As it happened, 
Mr. Douglas turned out to be a young man of considerable 
sagacity and force. He carried the case through triumphantly, 
aud so pleased Mr. Kenyon’s solicitors by his modesty and 
good sense and frank bearing that, by-and-by, other 
briefs found their way to him, and he became the envy of 
many dusty juniors, his seniors, who had never yet been 
intrusted with a brief in the course of their lives. 

Two or three months later came on for hearing another 
suit of Gabriel Kenyon’s, a case of much importance, and one 
which he could not well afford to lose. His lawyer, in spite of 
his high opinion of My. Douglas’s talents, would fain have 
instructed an older and more experienced counsel; but Mr. 
Kenyon, pushed thereto by the dictation of Providence, 
insisted, and young Mr. Douglas was retained. He conducted 
that case with a display of the same acumen, the same grasp, 
the same self-contained modesty as before, and won it. In 
fine, young Mr. Douglas’s fortune was made if he chose to go 
on making it; and Mr. Gabriel Kenyon had laid another stone 
upon the cairn which held the troubled spirit of his cousin 
down. 

Tt need hardly be said that young Mr. Douglas left his 
garret near the sky, and sought less elevated but more com- 
fortable quarters elsewhere. It need hardly be said, either, 
that the faithful companion of his arctic exile from society, the 
Major, accompanied him. 

Mr. Kenyon met the young barrister in court, and after- 
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wards paid him more than one visit in his chambers. He 
related, with only the suppressions which seemed necessary, 
the manner in which he had become aware of the barrister’s 
existence. 

‘‘And you see, Mr. Douglas,’’ said he, in conclusion, ‘I 
am the sol inheritor of my cousin’s wealth, or rather, I should 
say, the sole trustee—for what are any of us but trustees in 
anything ?—and it seemed my duty, as it was my pleasure, 
and in this case my extreme good fortune, to follow out the 
expressions of his will. Your father and my poor cousin, Mr. 
Douglas, were friends. They were of a like age, and no 
doubt had countless interests in common. An old man like 
myself can scarcely ask a young fellow like you for com- 
panionship ; but I shall be glad if you will give me something 
of your society, and if you will let us be as friendly as we 
can.”’ 

Now, Dick Douglas had not altogether liked Mr. Gabriel 
Kenyon, though not having as yet given himself much to the 
analysis of his own impressions, he had scarcely asked why he 
misliked him. But at this address the young fellow’s heart 
quite melted, and he was sincerely moved. He felt a swift 
and sudden conviction, which shook his slight mistrust to its 
foundations and brought it down for good and all. He was 
certain, as only an enthusiastic and loyal-hearted youngster 
can be, that Gabriel Kenyon was a man with tender suscepti- 
bilities, great generosity of nature, and a large and lofty sense 
of his own personal responsibility. 

He received Gabriel’s approaches to friendship with an 
actual fervour, and he swore to the Major that night that 
Gabriel Kenyon was the sort of man who gave one faith at 
large in human nature. 

Kenyon appointed a time for his visit, and at the beginning 
of the Long Vacation Douglas left the dusty purlieus of the 
Courts and his choky chambers for the free air and green 
landscapes of Perry Haughton. 


X. 

Gustave Peltzer insisted so strongly on being taken home by 
Mr. Sullivan that Cyrus, who was always of rather a yielding 
turn of mind than otherwise, assented, albeit with much 
unwillingness. Even at the beginning of their acquaintance, 
when some one or other of Monsicur Peltzer’s nefarious occu- 
pations had prospered, when he had worn something of the 
air of a dandy—or, at the worst, of a successful swell-mobs- 
man—and had gone habited in clean linen, Cyrus had found 
his companionship scarcely desirable. But Mr. Sullivan was 
one of those people who take their acquaintances as they take 
their circumstances, with little effort to change them for the 
better. If Fate sent broken victuals and unsavoury com- 
panions, the broken victuals were better than none at all to 
him; and the companions, however unsavoury, an improve- 
ment upon solitude. He had not pith enough in him to enter- 
tain a really active dislike for anything or anybody; and so, 
though he demurred at first, he yielded to Monsieur Peltzer’s 
impetuous solicitations, and took him home. 
‘“*Where have you been all this time’ 


Sullivan asked 
him that evening. 

‘* Been ?’’ said the other, stretching out a pair of haggard 
and shaking hands. ‘‘I have been in frost, and rain, and 
snow. I have been in chains. I have been under the whip. 
I have been blistered black by abominable suns. I have been 
at the galleys.”’ 

This was a little startling for Mr. Sullivan, and he liked 
his companion less and less. If he had an ambition, it was to 
seem unmoved and immovable, and at home in the presence of 
all men. So he made a rather ineffectual grimace, and asked, 
as casually as he could, 

‘* What was it for?’’ 

‘‘Tt was a conspiracy,’ said Peltzer. ‘‘I was charged 
with a burglary, of which I was as innocent as the child 
unborn.’’ 

‘Sans doute !’’ said Cyrus. 

‘¢ But I am not here,’’ Monsieur Peltzer continued, pulling 
hungrily at his ragged beard first with one hand and then with 
the other, ‘‘I am not here to talk of that. Let us speak of 
the man you followed. Tell me his name. Tell me where he 
lives.”’ 

“*T don’t see why I should,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, thought- 
fully. Peltzer’s hungry hands ceased to tear at his beard, and 
knitted themselves together, and his face assumed an expression 
so unpleasing that Sullivan involuntarily drew back his chair 
a yard. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he said, defensively, ‘‘ business is 
business. What do you want to know for?’’ 

“‘ Tf that man is still alive, he is rich.”’ 

“Oh, he’s got lots of money,’’ returned Sullivan. 

‘“Tf,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘ he is as rich as Croesus he has not a 
penny in the world that he would not give to me with great 
willingness if he knew what I could tell him.”’ 

“Oh!” said Sullivan, and sat silent for awhile, Peltzer 
darkling at him with a wicked grin, and tugging with both 
hands at his grey beard anew. 

** What could you tell him ?’’ he asked, after this pause. 

‘‘That is my affair,’’ Peltzer answered. 

‘‘M—m,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, lighting his pipe, and doing 
his best to seem at ease. ‘‘I hope you won't think me impolite, 
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my friend, but I do not think you are likely to be liked so 
much as all that.” 

‘* Not liked?’ said Peltzer. ‘‘ Very well. That is probable 
enough. Suppose we say feared?’ Tell me where he lives and 
what he calls himself.”’ 

‘*T°ll tell you what it is,’’ said Sullivan with an air of 
courage, ‘‘and I'll tell you plainly. I went on a wild-goose 
chase for you years ago, spent a good deal of time and, for 
me, a good deal of money. I found out what you wanted. I 
went over to Paris to take you the news. And if there is any- 
thing to be done in the matter at all, I want to be paid for all 
that trouble. I shan’t move another step until I know all 
about it. Perhaps I shan’t move even then. It will depend 
very much on whether I like the business or not.”’ 
said Peltzer, ‘‘I have been these twelve 


‘* Look you,’ 
years at the galleys. I have burned under those intolerable 
heats. I have frozen under bitter cold. I have starved. I 
have been beaten. I have had a wet death at my side at any 
minute when I chose to take it, and I have herded with the 
outcasts of the world. Why do you think I have borne all 
this? ”’ 

“‘T suppose,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, wagging his head with his 
propitiatory air more strongly marked than usual, ‘that you 
bore it all because you could not help it.’’ 

‘“‘ T could have died at almost any hour,”’ said Peltzer ; “and 
I lived with one hope. I had good reason to believe that man 
was rich—the best of reasons. I knew him when he was as 
poor as you or I, and now that he is rich I know how he became 
so. He will part his fortune with me when he sees me, and 
will do it willingly. It was the one chance of meeting you 
again that brought me here to starve in London. It was the 
chance of finding him alive and well-to-do that kent me out 
of that wet death I spoke of.’’ 

Mr. Sullivan, though by no means a man of conspicuous 
virtue, and by no means choice in the selection of his friends, 
had not yet allied himself practically with the criminal classes. 
The force of his misliking for Monsieur Peltzer began almost 
to surprise him. 

‘‘ What do you think his fortune may be worth?’ asked 
Peltzer. 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Sullivan. ‘‘He may be worth ten 
thousand a year.’’ 

“Ten thousand a year!’ cried Peltzer, ‘and you call that 
wealth !”’ 

‘“‘T don’t mean francs, 


” 


said Sullivan; ‘‘ but pounds 
sterling.”’ 

At this the other’s eyes glistened, and he rubbed the 
hungry hands together. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘a quarter of a million per annum! 
That’s something! Divide it. Call it a hundred and twenty 
thousand. Not for once, not as a mere handful down, and 
then all over ; but to be paid regularly year by year so long as 
he lives! Call it a hundred and twenty thousand!’ he 
muttered to himself, after this joyous outburst. ‘Call it a 
hundred and twenty thousand ! ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Cyrus, tentatively, and having as yet no great 
faith in the realisation of Peltzer’s vision: ‘‘eall it sixty 
thousand francs a year a-piece.”’ 

The ugly gleam of triumph on the voyou’s face clouded 
suddenly, and for a moment he paused with both hands at his 
beard, and looked ferociously at Sullivan. Then he forced a 
smile, which was even less prepossessing than his scowl had 
been. 

‘* Let us call it sixty thousand francs a year a-piece,”’ he 
answered. 

Monsieur Peltzer’s manner did much more than his words 
to awaken Mr. Sullivan’s belief in him ; and Cyrus argued that, 
had the prey been altogether shadowy, this wild beast of the 
galleys would not have looked so disposed to tear the man who 
tried to take a half of it away from him. 

‘*T begin to see your little game,”’ he said. ‘‘ You want 
hush-money.”’ 

‘*T want hush-money,”’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘ and I shall have it; 
I could hang the man.”’ 

At this, Sullivan began to quake a little, and whet he had 
wagged his head and tried to smile by pure force of habit as 
he spoke, he felt the contrast between his manner and his owit 
sensations to be something ghastly. 

‘There is only one thing that can hang a man,”’’ he said. 
** You know what that is.’ 

** Yes,”’ said Peltzer; ‘‘ that is what I know of this man.’’ 


’ 


It would be hardly fair to the butterfly species to liken poor 
Sullivan to one of their race. He was not especially bright int 
colour, or remarkably innecent and harmless. But at his 
worst he may be likened to the caterpillar—whose one aim is 
to sun himself, and to bore, for the satisfaction of appetite, 
through as much succulent greenery as comes in his way. 
He had never done any man an intentional mischief in 
his life. With a certain free-handed, feeble, emotional 
good-nature, he had done good turns for scores of people. 
He was, in the main, a kindly and well-meaning little 
man ; and if he lied, it was, as he breathed, unconsciously, 
and by organic arr ngement. He had bowels of compassion 
within him ; and, though he was at once poor and—so far as 
he knew how to be—luxurious, ae was not hangry to get at 
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“Not knowing things,” said Douglas ; 


the good things of this world by giving pain to any living 
thing. But the wolf frightened the caterpillar , the poor little 
good-for-nothing creature could make no stand against him. 
Peltzer showed his fangs and his claws, and how should the 
caterpillar keep a secret from the wolf, for whom he would not 
make a twentieth part of a mouthful ? 

** You shall have half,’”’ snarled Peltzer. ‘‘ You shall be 
tich for life. You shall drink of the oil and eat of the fat for 
ever.’’ 

This greasy prospect prescuted no great attraction to the 
feeble Cyrus; but he revealed the and address of 
Gabriel Kenyon, Justice of the Peace, and what-not, of The 
Lodge, Perry Haughton ; and Peltzer wrote them down. 

** Atid nlow,”’ said Peltzer, ‘‘I must have clothes to go in. 
A man in his position will not look twice at one who looks as 
Ido. You tiust find me clothes.’ 

Cyinis began to go in feat of this terrible companion, and 
Wished with all his soul that he had choseh that evening to 
line anywhere else than at Piaggi’s, or that he had not been 
But; in 


hame 


so eager to claiin an undesirable old acquaiiitance. 
brief, he found that until Motisieur Peltzer’s desite should be 
iccomplished, Monsieur Peltzer was quartered upon him, and 
was utterly impervious to any*hint on his part of desire for 
solitude. 

Monsieur Peltzer’s personal habits were of the most dis- 
He ate like a famished dog, tear'‘ng his food 
with anim&l noises. When he slept he was in the habit of 
wvaking up with yells of rage or terror. When he drank, he 
preferred the cheapest and coarsest kind of brandy, and took 
a great deal more of it than was good forhim. At such times he 
would become horribly affectionate, and would claw and paw 
his little comrade all over with oaths of endearment, breathing 


tigreeable kind. 
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“that was always your strong point.” 


neat brandy like an alco- 
holised furnace. Every 
clamorously de- 


for drink, 


day he 
manded money 
and would pay no heed to 
that if 


to be found to 


Sullivan’s urging 
money were 
give him that 


R 


impossible 
appearance of respect- 
ability he craved, it must 
be found shilling by 


shilling, and hoarded 
carefully. 

At length, Cyrus be- 
stowed a whole five 
shillings upon this Frank- 
and 


enstein monster : 


whilst he was abroad dis- 
sipating it in the lowest 
haunts of Soho, the little 


man packed up his few 
traps and flew. Ile re- 
Peltzer 


in the light of a dreadful 


garded Monsieur 


warning, and began to 
reform his ways. He left 
many of the more ob- 
jectionable of his old com- 
panions, and, in fear of 
meeting Peltzer, he avoided 
many of his old haunts. 
He began even to take a 
cursory interest in the 


sermons which he stole 


from the old divines on 
the British 


sold to the 


the shelves of 
Museum, and 
editor of the *chrrubim as 
novelties in the way of 
theological dissertation. 


\ He had so far reformed 
Ds that in the course of a 


" | LAU WS): month or two he was the 
than six 


a sum pounds 
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sterling, all honestly saved 
out of the result of doubt- 
And 


so curiously do things arrive 


fully honest labour. 


in this world, that this poor 
little spurt of morality on 
the part of the poor little 
caterpillar served to furnish 
sinews 


the wolf with the 


of war. For being one 
night in Oxford-street, he 
recognised 


hailed 
violent 


turned and 


Peltzer, who him 


with a banter so 
and threatening that, to 
him, 


get rid of Cyrus 


See page 22, . 

parted on the spot with two 
thirds of his belongings. 
Peltzer pouched the money, and disappeared, odiously 
radiant; and Mr. Sullivan paced the 
two, filled with serious thouglits as to the advisibility of 
beginning his worldly career anew asa farm labourer in New 
Zealand. 

This encounter happened in the month of August, some 


streets for an hour or 


two months after the date of Gabriel Kenyon’s invitation to 
Douglas. 
And now, after something of a surfeit of villainy, let us try 


our fortunes with youth and innocence. 


XI. 
Youth, is impressionable ;_ but 
when a to be 
young, but to have a little of the poetic 
faculty of imagination, he stands at double 
disadvantage. Perhaps at double 
vantage. But the that pro- 
blem depends entirely upcn one’s way 
of looking at things. Whcn Douglas's 
knowledge of the existence of Miss Kenyon 
was little more than hours 
old, he had been able to identify her as 
the daughter of his father’s Cearest friend. 
That a young man should have secn a 
young lady, that he should have been 
favourably impressed with hcr personal 
appearance, and that he should, within a 
dozen hours, have discovered her idcuntity, 
were facts in themselves by no means 
remarkable or peculiar, and yet to Douglas 


always 


man happens not only 


ad- 


answer to 


twelve 


they contrived to appear so. 
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In a world of coincidences it was hardly remarkable that 
he should a few hours later still a letter, the 
contents of which were obviously dictated by a relative of the 
lady. Most 


occur in cycles more or less complete. 


have re ceived 


observant people have remarked that events 


To have heard mention 


of a man is the prelude to meeting him. To have hoped a 


thing aloud is often the prelude to getting it, and the unex- 
pectedness of the event seems to be its surest prophecy. 

Douglas was not yet experienced enough to escape surprise. 
The simple events of those two days were imprinted on his 
memory so clearly that at any moment he had but to glance 
at them to behold them in all their original rotundity of form 
and vividness of colour. 

When we grow old, or even middle-aged, we enjoy chiefly 
by remembrance. The light of dawn lingers in the memory, 
and tinges what we see later on with something of its own 
magic colour. A man born old would never know how to 
enjoy, how to wonder, how to be pleased, grieved, or astonished, 
or how to fallin love. It is youth who holds the mastcr-key 
to the emotions, and who transfers its possession to memory 
when he leaves his own domain of wonder. 

After the baked flags of London and the dusty purlieus of 
the Courts, the very greenness of the fields was an unspeakable 
joy. <A red-roofed rustic cottage, half hidden in trees, with a 
little silver strip of a brook somewhere near it, brought an 
unutterable pleasure tothe traveller’sheart. A whitecloud float- 
ing softly and listlessly from the blue of the summer sky touched 
him with a vague and tender longing which he would not have 
put into words for any man’s hearing if he could, and could 
There 


odour 


were flower plots at little 
him like a happy 


not though he would. 


country stations whose reached 


thought ; farmsteads never seen before, and only caught sight 
of for a minute, as the train whirled by them, that were 
familiar and home-like to his heart. In short, he was young 
and happy, and in July weather, and was dreaming, more or 
less consciously, of a pretty girl whom he had seen but once, 
and was going to see again. 

To the quiet and sober fancy there is something almost 
pathetic in the contemplation of a young man so engaged. 
jut as adventures are to the adventurous, so are sweets to the 
sweet, and the thoughts of youth to the young; and the 
older man, who can shrug his shoulders with a half-pitying 
philosophy, is more to be pitied than the youth or the maid on 
whom his pity is bestowed. 

To tell the truth, there was a ridiculously shame-faced 
acknowledgment in Douglas’s own mind that he was going to 
fallin love. He resented this belief, and tried to laugh him- 
self out of it, with no great success. To be sure, the 
immediate effect of his self-mockery was decisive, and it was 
easy to arrive at the conclusion that the feelings he expe- 
rienced were altogether absurd. He was a young man of 
many gifts, and had not only something of that faculty of 
poetic imagination before cited, but had also a logical mind, 
which desired to proportion cause to effect and effect to cause 
in all things. Thus far there was evidently no earthly reason 
why the young man should be guilty of the felly of falling in 
love. To begin with, he had seen the young lady but once, 
and then only for a moment. Next, he knew nothing of her 
character and disposition. But though he assured himself of 
this, he would have been readier than he guessed to fight on 
behalf of her fair reputation with anybody if an occasion had 
but offered. Then, again, he was poor even yet, though the 
way of success seemed to be opening out broadly and smoothly 
before him; and the girl was an heiress. This last fact alone 
would, as a matter of course, have been a stumbling-block in 
the way of any right-minded young fellow. So Douglas was 
able to persuade himself that his shame-faced mental admission 
was a foolishness, and yet was not able to dismiss it altogether. 

Perry Haughton was no longer connected with the outer 
world merely by its coaching roads. It boasted in these days 
a railway station, and the route from town was direct and 
rapid. As he drew near the termination of his journey, the 
young fellow was conscious of an amazing neryous flutter. He 




















The little man packcd up his few traps and flew. 
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was not accustomed to the loss of his self- 
possession, and the present rout of his 
sensations both surprised and annoyed him. 
His anger at it helped him for a while, 
and when he alighted from the train and 
found himself accosted by a middle-aged 
and eminently respectable groom, he was 
in full possession of himself again. The 
that Mr. 
have been at the 


groom was charged to say 
Kenyon himself would 
station, but had been suddenly called away 
from home, though he would very probably 
have returned by the time the Lodge was 
reached. 

The visitor’s traps were got into the 
dog-cart, and the visitor was bowled 
rapidly away towards the house. And now, 
to his intense disgust and self-disapproval, 
he found his gathercd forces all newly 
routed. 

There is, probably, no condition of feeling 
to which mcn may not become more or less 
inured. A man habitually shy grows used 
to himself, and is conscious, in the mid:t 
of his most painful fit, of a certain sense of 
custom. But when a man habitually self- 
possessed grows shy, he has not even the 
sustaining sense of habit to console him. 

The visitor was already in a state of 
mind almost pitiable in its nervousness 
when a quite terrible fancy flashed upon 
him. Suppose that he sloull be recog- 
nised as the recipient of Laglcigh’s insolent 
bounty ! 

Kenycn came out into the hall to meet 
dreadful 


ordeal of encountering the lady without 


him, and saved him from tke 


preparation. Gabriel’s manncr was worthy 
It was 
subdued fault. 
He had always stooped a little in his walk, 


of the popular estimation of him. 
and gentle, almost to a 
and now his shoulders were so posed as to 
The 


tone of his voice seemed to say that if you 


express humility and deprecation. 


chose to treat him ill, he was ready to accept 
you as a part of the great universal lesson 
of chastisement. How, with all this gentle- 
ness and humility of his, he contrived to 
be so keen a hand at a bargain as he was, 
surprised a good many people. He seemed 
formed to yield, and yielded less often than 
might have been expected of him. 

The personality of the young lady, who 
as yet was nameless to Douglas’s mind, 
tinged Gabriel. He was uncle to a divinity, 
and, apart from this, he was the only man 
who had reached out a helping hand in 
a time of genuine trouble. That smooth 
and broadly opened pathway to success, 
which seemed to lie before the young 
barrister now, would have been very hard 
to arrive at without his helping hand. 
Dick shook the helping hand with great 
heartiness, and an almost filial reverence. 
No such fancies as those for which Mr. 
Kenyon’s eyes and mouth might have been 
responsible under different circumstances 
assailed He saw only a gentle- 


mannered, scad-voiced, generous crcature, 


him. 


who was uncle to an angel. 
3y-and-by came the introduction to the angel herself. 
‘*My niece, Helen,’? said Kenyon; and Dick, rising, 


bowed and muttered unintelligibly. 
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The yisitor was bowled rapidly towards the house, 


When he was shown to 
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The Major was in the habit of calling upon Madame Dammery and chatting over the events of the day,—See page 22. 


his-own room, a few minutes later, and was left alone, he 
could not have told whether niece Helen were or were not the 
girl he had seen outside the theatre. 

His unreasonable perturbation ashamed 
him, and he fought against it, apply- 
ing to himself many unflattering epithets. 
He was just as stupid and as little self- 
possessed at luncheon, discerning only that 
the girl was delightfully frank and fresh 

lf he had but once 
himself of the 


and young-womanly. 
been able to 
absurd idea that he was there expressly 
to fallin love, he felt that he might have 


dispossess 


acquitted himself better. 

But perhaps his shyness may have been 
of some service to him after all. He was 
so evidently ill at ease that the girl had 
a little pity, tobegin with. He did nothing 
gauche or actually stupid, and he was 
obviously a gentleman, though an unusually 
timid she thought. His 
nerve gave the girl plenty of opportunity 


one, want of 
to examine him, and of this privilege she 
What she 
liking was 


innocently availed herself. 


saw, she liked: and the 


none the less dangerous because it was so entirely innocent 
and unconscious. 

There were not many young men introduced to the Lodge 
at Perry Haughton ; and it was rather a gloomy conservatory 
for so fresh and bright a flower to bloom in. She had never 
felt it to be so. But then youth has its own resources, and 
makes its own sunlit atmosphere in quarters which one might 
suppose to be airless and sunless. 

Shortly after and just 
beginning to recover himself, the trio become a quartette. 


luncheon, when Douglas was 
Lord Bagleigh was announced, and entered, beaming fatuously 
behind his eye-glass. He recognised his old schoolfellow and 
college companion languidly, and having ventured to say that 
it was dooced warm, fell into restless silence, and glowered at 
the hew-comer. 

Douglas had been accustomed to employ his Lordship as a 
chopping-block, and felt so much inclined to renew the 
exp¢riment now that he was ouly able to restrain himself by 
the most heroic effort. Kenyon proposed to show his guest 
the grounds, and for a few minutes Dick and his old school- 
fellow were left alone together. 

His Lordship arose, adjusted his shirt-cuffs with an air which 
his companion felt to be offensive, and opened the conversation, 

‘IT shy, look here,’ he began, ‘didn’t know you knew 


anybody down here.”’ 
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** That is your forte, 


said Douglas. 
said his Lordship. 
you know 
‘What is my forte?"’ 
‘Not knowing things,”’ 
your strong point.”’ 
ind finding no 


His Lordship turned this over for a whil 


immediate response for it, sat in silence for a minute or two. 


‘* When did you get here +’’ he asked, after a pause, with « 
manner more markedly aggressive than before. 

said Douglas 

’ Bagleigh asked him. 


‘This morning,”’ 
‘* Going to stay long?’ 
‘* Probably a month or two,”’ responded Dougla 


** Dooced unple want!’’ said hi Lordship. ** Nice neigh- 

bourhood, and all that 
* You think my presence 

charms **’ asked Dougla 


That's 


how to be candid upon occasion 


ort of thing.”’ 


likely to detract from its 


just where it is,’’ replied his Lordship, who knew 
** The fact is,’”’ said the young barrister, ‘‘that you and I 
don't suit each other, Bagleigh.’’ 


don't 


“By gad, we !’? the young nobleman answered, 
with conviction. 

‘*You see,’’ 
to sce 


abide by it. 


pursued Douglas, suavely, ‘‘ you are bound 
that, having accepted an invitation to stay here, I must 
I am chained here by all the laws of politeness. 
The 
No doubt, 


brilliant conversation are missed in many places. 


Now, you are not. world is wide. The season in town is 


at its height. your fascinating manners and 
You have 
duties clsewhere, Bagleigh.’’ 

‘* Beggar gets worse,’’ said my Lord, as if addressing him- 
‘‘always was a deuced 


Look 


he added, turning round with languid inquiry, ‘‘ do 


self to some invisible third person ; 
unpleasant fellow, and gets worse instead of better. 
here,”’ 
you mean to stop here all the time ?”’ 
‘* T suppose so,’’ answered Douglas. 
‘Damn noosance !”’ said Bagleigh, with an air of disgusted 
fatigue. 

**‘Do you mean to stay here all the time?’’ asked the 
barrister. 

“Yes,” 


calling constantly.’’ 


responded his Lordship; ‘‘ make a point of 


‘* Cheerful prospect said Douglas. 

**Isn’t it, by gad !’’ his Lordship assented. 

Kenyon’s return put an end to this exchange of civilities. 
The host was very smooth and courteous with the young noble- 
man; but Bagleigh, who had commonly but little to say for 
himself, was so wrathful at Douglas’s presence that he was at 
more than usual disadvantage. The county at this time was 
getting ready for an election fight, and his Lordship was 
usually askeen-sctasanybody to talk about the electoral chances. 
He did not talk or think very brilliantly, but was quite per- 
suaded that the country would go to the dayvle unless his noble 
father’s nominee were carried, and was patriotically anxious to 
escape so dreadful a consummation. To-day, however, though 
Kenyon had a great deal of more or less important news to 
give him, Bagleigh’s interest was divided, and at times he 
answered altogether at random. 

Kenyon's political talk detained him, and he was compelled 
to see the new arrival place himself at Miss Kenyon’s side 
without making even the feeblest effort to frustrate him. 
Kenyon was talking away with a certain smooth mixture of 
deference and dogmatism, when his Lordship cut the thread of 
his speech abruptly by asking him if he had known that fellow 
long. 

** His father and my poor cousin,’ said Gabriel—he always 
spoke of his poor cousin when he wished to indicate Robert 
Kenyon Mr. 
Douglas and I have not been long known to each other per- 


“were close companions nearly all their lives. 
sonally, but I have formed a high opinion of him—a very high 
opinion."’ 

His Lordship grunted, and said nothing more upon this 
topic ; and Gabriel went on with his political dissertation. 

In the meantime, Douglas was fast settling into himself 
again. His little brush with his Lordship had done wonders 
for him. And now he was no longer intimately concerned with 
his own sensations, he begun to think his present circumstances 
ideal 


summer day; the landscape was delightful; and, since the 


charming. The weather was heavenly—an English 
foolish fancies of the morning had departed, Lis companion 
was perfection. The young man thought he had never seen 
so sweet and artless a simplicity and candour as she displayed. 
And it is quite likely that he was right; for, though good and 
charming girls are fortunately by no means as rare as diamonds, 
though infinitely more valuable, he had not encountered many 
since he had come to be of an age to appreciate their value. 
She was neither over shy nor over frank, but mingled a 
delightful candour with a reticence equally delightful to the 
young man’s mind. She had very fine expressive grey 
eyes, and a way of using them which a coquette would have 
envied, and have envied in vain, because, with this young 
person, these allures were natural, and no more to be helped 
than breathing. They expressed everything she thought, and 
perhaps, since her companion was the older, the stronger, and 
the more experienced of the two, they may have expressed 
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even more than she thought. For a young man in love trans- 
lates quite naturally into the mind of a girl his own best and 
subtlest 


sciously to inspire the fancies, and the young man’s province 


fancies. In such case the girl's province is uncon- 


Douglas 
had no more ridiculous notions about falling in love. He and 
and.the idea 


is to believe that the fancies are consciously inspired. 


the girl were almost intimate in an hour or two ; 
of falling in love was a thousand miles away from him, because 


he had actually begun to do it. 


XII. 


There was not much pride about the Major, and when the 


wealthy relative of whom he borrowed for Douglas’s sake 
proposed to supply him with an income of a hundred pounds 
per annum until such time as the Major's next expected ship 
should 
comfortably and with no self upbraidings. 


come in, he took the not too magnificent allowance 

He stayed in Douglas’s chambers, and led his own queer 
life with perfect satisfaction. If he had been a novelist or an 
artist his knowledge of the Soho quarter might have been 
but he was a man who found no uses for 


anything, and was quite contented to enjoy his own discoveries 


invaluable to him ; 


without imparting them in any other form to other people. 
There black-eyed, red-cheeked 


Parisienne in the Major’s favourite district who regarded him 


was a certain burly, 


with mingled veneration and affection. She was by profession 
a washerwoman, and, by gift of Nature and dint of practice, 
a perfect mistress of the great art of slang. In Paris, among 
her sisters, she had been known, admired, and dreaded; but 
transported to London, and compelled there to wield a foreign 
language, she had found her native deftness and long practice 
of small avail to her. The Major had one day dropped in at 
her establishment to inquire after some missing articles of 
linen. Finding her but poorly acquainted with English he 
had made his demands in her own tongue, and in half an 
hour the two were comrades. The blanchisseuse had found 
her master; but the Major had found an opponent worthy of 
his steel, and in each other’s society the pair were happy. 

From that day forward the Major was in the habit of 
calling upon Madame Dammery and chatting over the events 
of the day. 

Madame Dammery passed her working hours in the front 
shop, engaged in the task of ironing. On wintry days, when 
there happened to be no coals at home, the amiable warrior 
had found the front shop no unpleasant calling-place. He 
would sit at ease upon a table, dangling his shcrt legs, smoking 
and rolling cigarettes—if the Fates were so propitious as to 
afford him tobacco—and Madame Dammery, clad in spctless 
print, spotless white apron, spotless white stockings, and spot- 
less white cap, would chaff him in delicious argot as she plied 
her smoothing-iron. The Major would listen smiling, and, 
when his turn came, would respond with a volubility and 
raciness which surpassed the good woman’s own. 

All the spotlessly attired laundresses of the establishment 
loved and revered the Major. There was not a woman of 
them who would not have donc his clear-starching for nothing. 

In hot weather the attractions of the blanchisserie were 
less prorfounced than in cold; but the Major’s native sense of 
courtesy compeiled him to make his visits no rarer in summer 
than in winter. 

He called upon a certain broiling August day, took his seat 
upon the customary table, lit his customary cigarette, and sat 
for some ten minutesasa target. He was preparing to become 
marksman in his turn, when the arrival ‘of a client checked 
him for a moment. 

No sooner had the client spoken than the Major turned his 
The 


new-comer turned also, and revealed the familiar features of 


head towards him, and skipped lightly from the table. 
Mr. Cyrus Sullivan. His face, which was clouded by an 
unusual look of worry and sadness, ¢leared for a moment-as 
he shook hands, but the cloud came back again. There was 
no reason why Mr. Sullivan’s presence should interfere with 
the amusements of the hour, and the Major, taking advantage 
of the pause occasioned by his entrance, discharged his 
gathered shafts of repartee. The ironing-women shrieked in 
chorus, and Mr. Sullivan offered a tributary smile, which 
faded as quickly as its forerunner. Even in the midst of the 
preoccupation caused by the sallies of the blanchisseuse, and 
the necessity for responding to them, the Major noticed that 
Sullivan was unlike the Sullivan of old days. The odd mixture 
of insolence and appeal for consideration which had been used 
to characterise him had altogether disappeared, and in its 


place was an air of settled sadness and something which 


looked like bewilderment. 

Cyrus, when he had deposited the little parcel of linen he 
had brought with him, still lingered—a skeleton at the feast 
The Major could see no other reason for his sadness 
But Sullivan, with a 


of slang. 
than that afforded by impecuniosity. 
manner plainly mechanical, began to jingle a handful of loose 
silver in his pocket, and by-and-by pulled it out, regarded it 
mechanically, and mechanically returned it. He began to 
make excursions to the door, and to return in a wandering 
and uncertain manner. Once he shook hands, and said, ‘‘ Good 
morning.’ But even after this he lingered. 

The Major regarded him more attentively, and at last 
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Sullivan, seeming on a sudden to pluck up resolution, advanced 
and touched him with an air of apology on the shoulder. 

‘If you could spare me ten minutes of your time, Major 
Morton,’’ he said, with a manner of unusual solemnity, ‘I 
should be obliged by your advice.”’ 

‘*In what way,’’ asked the Major, ‘‘ cen I Le of service to 
you ?”’ 

The Major made his adicux, manifestly to the disappoint- 
ment of the ladies, and followed Sullivan into the strect. 

‘* What is it ?’’ he asked. 

“*T can’t tell you here,’’ Sullivan answered. ‘ Wait till 
we get into my room.”’ 

The Major walked on in silence, and in the course of a 
The 
He polished his baldness 


minute or two found himself seated alone with Sullivan. 
little man was profoundly dejected. 
nervously with a doubtful handkerchief, which he afterwards 
rolled into a ball, and, rubbing the palms of his hands 
with this, he glanced twice or thrice at the Major before he 
began his statement. 


‘* Look here,’’ he 


” 


said, suddenly, ‘‘I will begin at the 
beginning. 
‘* As a general rule,’’? responded the Major, ‘‘it’s a good 
place to begin at.’’ 
‘‘T was in Paris thirteen years ago,’ said Mr. Sullivan, 
‘‘and there I knew a blackguard by the name of Peltzer. I 
have always been a great deal too careless about the kind of 


men I have known,’’ pursued the poor Cyrus, wagging his 


head sorrowfully ; ‘‘ but if I had guessed what the fellow was, 


I wouldn’t have know him at all.’’ 

‘* What was he ?’’ asked the Major. 

“Well,” said Sullivan, mournfully, ‘‘he wasn’t anything 
aman ought to be, and he was about everything a man ought 
not to be. He had been a pickpocket; he had been a card- 
sharper; and I have found out that, since I saw him for the 
last time in Paris, he has had twelve ycars for burglary.”’ 

‘* Nice inman,’’ said the Major, almost warmly. 

‘*You’d say so, if you saw him,’’ answered Cyrus. ‘I 
met him in London, a little while back, and I was fool enough 
to speak to him. He came and planted himself on me, and 
made me keep him until I ranaway. Last night he met me in 
the street, and made me split my little savings with him.’’ 

‘* Why did you do it ?’’ asked the Major. 

‘**T could not help it,’’ the little man answered. ‘But I 
haven’t told my story yet. When I saw him in Paris, thirteen 
years ago last winter, 1 was coming home to London, and he 
was at the railway station. He pointed out a man there who 
vas also going to London, and he asked me to watch him, 
and to tell him where the fellow went. I asked him why.’’ 

‘*Naturally,’’ said the Major, with an cncouraging nod, 
for Sullivan was evidently in need of encouragement, and told 
his story haltingly. 

** He said that by watching this man, and by finding out 
who he was and where he went to, it was likely that we might 
make a great deal of money. I did not know how that was 
to be done, but I followed the man. 

** He came, in the first place, to a house clove by here. He 
was very poorly dressed at that time; but he went out at 
night and bought decent clothes. Next morning he went 
down to a little country place, which I won’t mention just 
yet, and there he walked straight into a very big propcrty. I 
sent the news of what I had learned to Peltzer, but the lctter 
When I mct him 


here a month or two ago, and was such a fool as to speak to 


came back. He had gone to the galleys. 
him, almost the first thing he asked me was if I knew any- 
thing about the man he had set me to watch. T told him 
‘Yes’; and the beggar laid hold of me as if he wanted to cat 
me. He asked if he was rich, and J told him ‘ Yes’ 
and then he said that there was nothing this man had that 
he would not part with, to the last penny, if he knew what 
Peltzer had to tell him.’’ 
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Sullivan was not altogether without weight. 


again ; 


said the Major. His earlier knowledge of Mr. 
He was generally 
disposed to scepticism in regard to anything Cyrus might cay ; 
but, on the whole, he inclined to a moderate belicf in him at 
present. ‘Did he tell you what his hold on the man was ?’’ 

** Tt came out at last,’’ said Cyrus, “ that he was going to 
charge the man with murder.’’ © 

It was at this point that the Major became r_ally convinced 
The 
unaccustomed to deal with problems so momentous as that 


of .his companion’s veracity. harmless Cyrus was 
which now oppressed him, and it weighed him down altogether. 
He had forgotten even to embroider his story with invention 

‘* He came to me last night,’’ he continued, ‘‘ and made me 
split my savings with him. He got the money out of me in order 
to go down there and denounce the man, and try, of course, to 
bleed him. He said we were to go shares in what he got ; 
but of course I should never see a penny if I wanted it, and I 
couldn’t touch it if he offered it.’’ 

‘* Well,” said the Major, ‘‘it’s a queer story. 
you want to ask my advice about ?”’ 

Sullivan, making no verbal response, arose, and turned his 
He drew from an inner breast- 


What do 


back upon his companion. 
pocket a letter, from which he removed the envelope, and, 
laying this upon the table with the superscription downwards, 
sct his hand upon it and held out the letter to the Major. 





“* Read that,’’ he said, with a face and voice expressive of 
something like desperation. 

The Major leaned back in his chair, threw one leg over the 
other, and read, murmuringly— 

‘* Sir, —I am informed that a very horrible danger overhangs 
an English gentleman of high position and unblemished repu- 
tation who, thirteen years ago, bore in Paris the name of 
Auguste Moreau. If that gentleman is known to you, itis of the 
utmost moment that he should at once be informed of the danger 
I shall be happy to give any particulars 
If there is no truth in 


which threatens him. 
which may be required at my hands. 
the positive and appalling statements which have reached me, 
I can, at least, have done no harm by forwarding this letter. 

** Your obedient servant, Cyrus SuLiivan.”’ 

“Well,’”’ said the Major, ‘“‘what is the object of this 
letter?’ 

Sullivan sat silent. 

‘* Do you want to blackmail the man on your own account ?"’ 
asked the Major, sardonically. 

‘*No,”’ said Cyrus. But the denial sounded indeterminate. 

“ Whit do you want to ask my advice about ?’’ asked the 
Major. 

Sullivan took up the letter from where Morton’s hand had 
let it fall upon the table, and put it in its envelope, wh‘ch he 
still held with the superscription downward. 

The Major rolled and lit a cigarette, and, after a pause of 
considerable length, repeated his query. 

‘* What do you want to ask my advice about ? 

“‘T folt,’’? said Sullivan, looking up at him, “as if I 
couldn’t hold the confounded thing myself. I felt this morn- 
ing as if it would burst me, if I didn’t speak to somebody 


” 


about it.’’ 

“You don’t want advice, then ?’’ asked the Major. 

“Oh, but Ido, though !”’ cried the poor little Cyrus, eagerly. 
‘‘ Upon my word, I don't know what to do. Ought I to send 
this letter or not? ”’ 

‘What is your object in sonding the letter ? 


” 


demanded 


Morton. 

Cyrus glanced at him with a look half doubt, half guilt, 
-and all appeal. J 

‘‘T don't know,”’ he answered, falteringly. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he added, in an apologetic, shame-faced way, ‘‘ there might 
be som:-4hing in it.”’ 

‘What docs that mean?” asked the Major. , 

“ Why, you know,” said Mr. Sullivan, vaguely and guiltily, 
‘““ho’s a very wealthy cove,” 

‘‘ And that means,’’ said Morton, ‘‘ that you do want to 
blackmail the man on your own account.”’ 

‘“No; it doesn’t,’ Cyrus protested; ‘ but "he migut feel 
grateful for a ’’—he paused and tried back, scarching for a fit 
expression—‘‘ he might feel grateful for a tip.’’ 

*¢ And so,”’ said the Major, ‘‘ for a pecuniary considcration 
you ar2 willing to become an accessory after the fact to 
murder.”’ 

Cyras’s aspect of guilt deepened upon him, and he rubbed 
his hands with ah air of almost doz-like propitiation. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Sullivan,’’ said the Major, almost severely, ‘‘ I 
won’t have anything todo with this extremely shady business. 
I decline to advise you upon this matter in any way. I don't 
l:now anything at all about it. I shall make it my business 
to forget all you have said to me; or, if I recall it at all, I 
shall remember it alongside a good many othcr startling 
narratives I have heard from your lips. Narratives,’’ he 
added, the severity of his visage broken by a twinkle which 
the abashel Cyrus did not see, ‘‘ narratives which do more 
credit to your imagination than to your moral sense."’ 

‘‘This is true,’’ cried Sullivan. ‘‘ Major Morton, I 
you my word of honour it is as true as gospel.”’ 

‘“‘Supposing it to be true,’’ said the Major, rising, and 
laying a hand upon liis hat, ‘it is not, so far as I can see, any 
affair of yours or mine. If a gentleman, now prosperous and 
universally respected, chose to commit murder thirteen years 
ago, and if a brother scoundrel chooses to blackmail him or 
denounce him, the only concern an honest man could possibly 
have would be, without any hope of fee or reward at all, to 
denounce the pair. The one is a murderer as much as his 
accomplice.”’ 

“« Thirteen years is a long time,”’ said Sullivan. 

‘‘ Tt is thirteen years too long,’’ respor.ded the Major. 

‘‘Don’t you think,’’ asked Cyrus, feebly, ‘‘ that it would 
be rather hard lines to be nailed after thirteen years? ’”’ 

“You and I, Mr. Sullivan,’’ replied the Major, 
You can do, Sir, what 


** stand 


upon platforms which are wide apart. 
the devil you pleasc.”’ 

He took up his hat, fixed it deliberately, and moved 
towards the dcor, the poor Cyrus sitting quite crushed and 
forlorn, with bent head and dejected countenance. 

‘*T am not quite certain,’ said the Major, pausing at the 
door, and turning, ‘‘ that a good citizen would not feel it his 
duty to take this story of yours to the authorities. But I do 
not profegs to be a model citizen myself. I ama man of con- 
stitutional timidity and shyness, and I hate a row.”’ 

‘For Heaven's sake,”’ groaned Cyrus, ‘‘ don’t split on me, 
Major Morton! I see now what I ought to have done, but I 
can't do it. J wouldn’t have the man’s life upon my hands, 


‘to him. 
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Sir, for all the gold in the cellars of the Bank of England. If 
I did a thing like that, I don’t believe I should ever go to 
sleep again. But if you split I am ruined. It would all get 
into the papers, and I should lose the only berth I have.” 

‘* Every citizen,’ said the Major, ‘‘owes a duty to the 
commonwealth. If you are really aware of the fact that a 
murder has been committed, and that the murderer has gone 
undiscovered, and lived in prosperity and gencral esteem for 
thirteen years, it is your plain duty to lay what you know 
before the authorities. If I believed you, it would be my plain 
duty to lay the matter before them. But, you see, I do not 
belicv2 you, and I won’t believe you. You may understand 
that, if you like, as expressing no doubt of your veracity.”’ 

Cyrus, sitting at the table during the Major's address, 
toyed nervously with the letter, turning it this way and that, 
until, with a little gesture of despair, he threw it from him as 
Morton spoke his final words, and the letter fell superscription 
upwards, on the table. It was addressed in a very legible and 
clerklike hand, and the writing was rather unusually large. 
The Jatter lay within a yard of Morton’s nose, and before he 
knew it, he had read the address. Sullivan looked up at him, 
swiftly, and laid a rapid hand upon the letter. But the motion 
was merely instinctive ; for his glance, rapid and furtive as it 
was, had told him clearly that the address had been read. 
There was silence for the space of a full minute, and then 
the Major spoke. 

“Is that the 
addressed ?’’ 

°° Ton 

Then there was silence for another minute or thereabouts. 

** Are you going to send that letter ?’’ Morton asked. 

**T don’t know,” said Sullivan, miserably. 

“ Well,”’ said the Major, with the air of a man who 


man,’ he asked, ‘‘ to whom the letter is 


said Cyrus. 


has made up his mind, ‘‘I won't have art or part in the 
matter.” 

And with that he 
into the strect. Arvived there, he 
letter from his pocket, read it with an air of profound chagrin. 
The street was full of traffic, and the Major, having planted him- 
s-lfin the middle of the footway, was a good deal hustled. But 
he stood there until he had read the letter through. It came from 
Dick Douglas, who had now been a visitor at Mr. Kenyon’s 


left the room, walked down-stairs and 


paused, and, drawing a 


house for some six weeks; and it sang Helen, Helen, and 
nothing but Helen, from beginning to end. 


letters, which had been very regular indeed, had clung to this 


Douglas, in his 
theme with remarkable tenacity. He had scarcely ever varied 
from it, and his old bachelor chum had known for what now 
scemed a long time that the young fellow was falling more 
and more in love with his host’s niece. And now this horrible 
charge hung over the host himself. 

The Major was shaken out of his ordinary cquanimity, and 
he acted with less than his common coolness. He dived into 
an hotel, consulted a time-table, and then rushed off to the 
nearest telegraph-office and wired to Douglas, ‘‘Meet me, 
railway station, Perry Haughton, six thirty.’’ Thon he hurried 
away to Dick’s chambers, packed a meagre portmanteau, 
carried it to the railway station, and in due time was whirled 


away into the country. 


XIII. 
Mr. GaLriel Kenyon began to see that in inviting Douglas to 
the Lodge he had committed a blunder—possibly a blunder of 
the first order. 
specified time with you, it is not the casiest thing in the world 
to get rid of him before that specified time has expired. 
There are many ways by which the thing can be done, but all 
but one of them involve a departure from strict veracity. 


When you have invited a man to stay a 


Strict veracity is a beautiful thing in its way, but social and 
sociable people contrive for the most part to live without it. 
A good many people, finding a guest unwelcome or undesirable, 
would be able to equivocate with him, to find pressing business 
for themselves, to invent a family lawyer, a sick friend, a 
doctor’s stern injunction to travel. But the sturdy moralists 
who,do these things resemble the happy gourmand whose 
digestive organs have not yet begun to fail him—they commit 
indiscretions and feel no evil consequences. The dyspeptic 
views their achievements with dread, their ventures look sinful 
In like manner Mr. Gabriel, whose spiritual peptics 
were, as we know, long since disordered, recoiled from the 
least offence to conscience. There were many occasions upon 
which a little trifle of a lie would have been a luxury to him, but 
he never felt free to indulge himself. Happy people who can 
eat what they will! Twice happy they of robust moral 
digestion! But nobody can have his cake and eat it. Mr. 
Gabriel had eaten all his cake ata He 
hankered after more pretty often, but suppressed his longings 
as best he might, and was horribly afraid of them, as evidencing 


sitting, so to speak. 


an unregenerate frame of mind. 

The blunder into which he felt he had fallen with respect to 
Douglas, was this. He had forgotten that his niece was grow- 
ing up to be a woman, and, in many respects, an unusually 
attractive and charming onc, and it had never occurred to him 
that she could yet be looked on as anything but a child. 

There were few persons in the world whom Mr. Gabricl 
supposed t9 be less capable of giving h:m lessons than young 


£3 


Lord Bagleigh. 3ut it was from Lord Bagleigh that he 
received his first lesson upon this question. 

His Lordship rode over one morning and asked to see 
Mr. Kenyon alone. Mr. Kenyon was at the moment engagec 
whom he at remanded 
The 


for e 


in interviewing a poacher, once 


of Bagleigh’s message. wrongdoer and 
his of the 


drawn, the visitor was 


on receipt 
with- 
He 


He was 


satellites county police having 


shown into Gabriel’s library. 
was pale, and his manner was distinctly nervous. 
dressed within an inch of his life, and had pitilessly garotted 
himsclf with a collar of unusual proportions. He was always 
very accurately groomed, but this morning he was more than 
usually sleek, and he had, in honour of the special senti- 
the first 

which 


ment of the day, for time assumed the manly 


spirit had 


finish to 


decoration of some gifted 
but 
male attire. 
these, and inanifested alternate gusts of desire to show them 
and not to showthem. When he had shown them he became 
suddenly ashamed of them, and hid them. When, after a 


. * . . . 
minute or two he had disguised them, it seemed necessary to 


bangles, 


newly discovered to form an appropriate 


He was partly proud and partly ashamed of 


put them in evidence. 

After an exchange of the ordinary salutations, his Lordship 
sat down, and, toying surreptitiously with the bangle, said it 
was a fine day. Gabriel assented, and his Lordship sank into 
a confused silence. It was improbable, on the face of things, 
that he should have ridden over and have demanded a private 
interview for the purpose of making this statement only, but 
for a minute or two he made no further conversational effort. 

It was a part of Gabriel’s general plan to allow people who 
had business with him to make their own opportunities for 
He had found from experience that the wait- 
But Bagleigh paused so long, 


introducing it. 
ing game was his strong point. 
and was so evidently ill at case, that at last he felt compelled 
to lead him on. 

‘You wished to see me privately #’ said Gabriel. 

““ Y-e-s,’’ responded Bagleigh. 

“We are quite alone,’’ said Gabriel, smiling, when another 
pause had shown more clearly than ever the completeness of 
his Lordship’s embarrassment. 

Bagleigh smiled at him, with the look of a martyr in lis 
agony. 

Mr. Kenyon was a man who was largely influenced by the 
territorial and aristocratic sentiments, but for the moment he 
almost despised the vacuous and helpless young gentleman 
before him. 

** Look here,’’ said his Lordship, suddenly, ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking ’’-—— 

He stopped there as if the statement half ashamed him. 

‘* Yes?’’ said Gabriel, suavely, ‘‘ you have been thinking? 

‘*T’ve been thinking about getting married,”’ said Bagleigh. 
“Yes? By no means 


” 


‘* Getting married ?’’ said Gabriel. 
an unwise reflection.”’ 

‘*T think, you know,”’ said his Lordship, speaking rapidly, 
and with something of a nervous stammer, ‘‘I think, you 
know, that a fellow ought to get married. I think it keeps a 
fellow straight—gives a fellow an object, don’t you know? 
and all that sort of thing.’’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ Gabriel answered, caressing one hand with the 
palm of the other, and leaning forward with an air half of 
humility and half of patronage; ‘‘ quite so—quite s9.”’ 

‘*T ’ve been in a deuce of a state about it,’’ said his Lord- 
ship, ‘‘ for no end of a time, and I can’t stand it any longer.’’ 
His 
His next took 


Gabriel began to flutter a little. He began to guess. 
first answer to the guess was, ‘* Impossible.” 
the form of a question, ‘‘ Was it so impossible, after all? ’’ 

‘* Have you,’ he demanded, “ fixed upon any special young 
lady, or is the desire you express a merely general’”’ 

He spoke with a little drawl, pausing between each word, 
and, finding no conveniently-rounded finish to his sent-nce, 
he closed it with a little flourish of the hands and a nervous 
smile. 

His Lordship, who had been absorbed in the contemplation 
of his bangles, hid them with a sudden air of shame, and 
found nothing to say for himself. 

‘*T presume,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘that you have an actual 
object in your mind,’’ 

‘ Yes,” said Bagleigh, with an air so furtive and shame- 
faced that he might have been confessing to a petty larceny. 

‘* Was it,’’ asked Gabriel, ‘‘ your intention to confide in 
me, or to ask my advice ? 

** Yes,’ said Bagleigh. 

‘‘ Well, Iam sure,’”’ Kenyon answered, making his voice 


” 


and manner as genial as he could, ‘if I can be of the slightest 
assistance to you in this matter—a matter so important to 
yourself—I shall really be delighted.” 

** Shall you?” cried his Lordship, eagerly. 
of that.’’ 

‘Delighted,’ Gabriel replied, with a charming air of 
‘‘ Now,”’ he added, *‘ in what way do you think I 


*T am glad 


innocence. 


9” 


can be of service 
‘* Look here,” said Bagleigh, with an effort, ‘‘I want your 
permission ”’ 
He had begun with an evident intent to declare himself af 
full ; but here he floundered and broke down. 
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“* My permission ? *’ asked Gabriel, a little blinder than he 
need have been. But he, too, was flurried by the turn the 
interview had taken 

** Yes,’’ said Bagleigh, ‘‘ that 's where it is.’’ 

The statement was vague, yet it appeared 
Gabriel's belief. 

** Excuse me, Bagleigh,”’ he said ; 
make yourself quite clear. You ask my permission to do what’ 

““IT want to know,’’ said Bagleigh, desperately, ‘‘if you 


to justify 


‘but let me ask you to 


will let me speak to Miss Kenyon.”’ 
** Do I understand,’’ Gabriel asked him, ‘* that you desire 
to offer your hand to my niece *’ 
“* Yes,”’ said his Lordship, *‘‘ that ’s what I want oe 
*‘'The proposal,’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ takes me aback a little, I 


confess,”’ 


His Lordship rode over one morning, and asked to see Mr. Kenyon alone. 
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cried Bagleigh, beseechingly. 
I have never 


‘Don’t say that,”’ 

‘“ My niece,’’ said Gabriel, *‘ is quite a child. 
yet associated her in my mind with the idea of marriage. You 
have, I suppose, fully made up your mind upon the matter? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Bagleigh. ‘‘I’m quite set upon it, I 
assure you.”’ 

** After all,’’ said Gabriel, who was becoming inured to the 
position, ‘‘ Helen is nearly eighteen years of age. It is not 
quite unheard of that a girl of that age should have suitors.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ said his Lordship, who also began to be a 
little more at ease now that his mission was in part accom- 
plished. ‘‘ There was Straker, married quite a girl only a 
month or two ago, and she turned out to have been mairied 
before, and to have a husband living—no end of a bad lot. 


, 


don’t you know,’ 
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He seemed to perceive when he had spoken that the ilus- 
tration was hardly germane to the case, and began to fumble 
feebly beneath his wristbands. 

The influence of the territoria] and aristocratic sentiment 
was almost inadequate to Gabriel’s need, but he said nothing, 
which, all things considered, was, perhaps, the wisest thing 
for himto do. His Lordship was in the state of mind to be 
upset by a trifle; and, having realised the idea that he was an 
ass, he permitted himself to be embarrassed by it terribly. 

‘* May I ask,’’ said Gabriel, after awhile, ‘‘if it is your 
Lordship’s desire that I should speak to my niece ¢ 

*“‘T should be awfully obliged if you would, don’t you 
know,”’’ returned his Lordship;. and, rising, he advanced to 
shake hands. ie : 

** You'll stay to luncheon ?’’ said Gabriel. 
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“Come into the smoking-room 


‘*No,”’ returned his Lordship, with emphasis; ‘‘ not to-day. 
The fact is, I just rode over ’’—— 

‘*T will speak to my niece, then,’ said Gabriel, smoothly, 
** and will lay your Lordship’s flattering proposal before her.”’ 

Bagleigh got away precipitately, and at the gates en- 
countered Douglas, who saluted him with more amiability 
than common. His Lordship, who had been hurried into pre- 
mature action by the young barrister’s presence, was not 
disposed to accept his overtures, and contented himself by a 
surly nod. : 

Gabriel found no opportunity to approach his niece with 
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there ’s nobody there—let us have a chat,” 


any announcement of the honour Lord Bagleigh had laid upon 
her until late that evening. He spent the greater part of the 
day in thinking about it, and being, from the beginning, an 
egotist of the profounder sort, he surveyed it entirely in those 
aspects which concerned himself. To begin with, it was 
necessary to appreciate the position of Providence in the 
mutter, and to appreciate it fairly. If there was one thing in 
the world about which Gabriel Kenyon had come to be surer 
than another, it was that nothing happened to him without 
having a definite intention in it. Trifles assumed an appear+ 


ance of first-rate importance in his eyes, and events of real 
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weight in his affairs were providential tests. It was significant 
of the man and of his practised way of thinking that the 
more inflamed, irritated, and generally abnormal his conscience 
grew, the more he was inclined to believe it to be healthy. If 
ever his faithful watch-dog ceased to bark, he himself took up 
the task and barked until he wakened it. 

Now, in view of Lord Bagleigh’s offer for Helen’s hand, he 
began to take himself to task with much zeal as to whether he 
himself were going to reap any advantage by this unlooked-for 
circumstance; as to whether he were getting to over-value 
to whether the 


this world’s goods: as influence of the 





THE 


sentiment were too powerful within 


roposal and its con equences Were a 
inned 


of more than 


or a temptation to be sh 
thirteen 
be so 
i to all practical intent, the 

nd forgotten. Gabriel knew well 
iad upon him, and looked upon it, so 
But, after this lapse of 
present Gabriel 
responsible for the act of Auguste 
Moreau. Actually, in his dissociated himself 
from that poverty-stricken and hungry criminal. Months of 
ot goodne ss, blemished only by 


ver have grown to 


inmixed good 
was not easy t hat he, th 
¢ nyon, Was in any way I 
own mind, he 
ind of terror, year 
yes Of which th 
it so great a distance 
apart He had outlived 
which had developed itself in his 
pretty evident that nothing in 
but this leve 


suffering 


those little peceadi it times be 


from his former self 
that latest 


noblest may at 
guilty, had set him 
that quite 
punishment crim 
affection for his niece. It is 
inner furniture of the 


they wer 


the whol man was sound 
of his for the girl was as near being natural as it was possible 
It was not terrible to him, as it had been, but 
his infernal juggling casuistry, that he was 
world, to himself, and to Heaven. 
except for the vigilant 
watch which he ke pt upon his conscience (which he felt to be a 
thing in itself altogether admirable), he could long since have 
He inflamed that monitor wilfully, and of 
he kept him awake at night, and he 
kennel all day long. 
and ill at 
and rejoiced in 


reconciled to the 


But, indeed, this thing was certain : 


rest. 
aforethought ; 


been at 
malice 
him in_ his 


sedulously poked at 


determined to be virtuous ease. He 
thought that he chief of sinners, 
a fat humility that he should think so. He was conscious 
there was no equally worthy testimonial to grace. 

Gabriel and Douglas were alone in the drawing-room that 
evening, when dinner was announced. Gabricl silent, 
being occupied with his own reflections about Lord Bagleigh’s 
proposal of the morning ; Dick was also silent, being 
occupied by the works of love in idleness. 
table, said the venerable Partridge, 


He was 
was th 


was 
and 
** Dinner is on the Sir,’’ 
appearing at the door. 


and motioned Douglas to lead the way down- 
punctual as 


Gabriel rose, 
stuirs. It 
himself, and he 

He manifested even towards his niece a little frosty 


Gabriel’s boasts to be as 
would allow nothing to wait for any- 


was one of 
‘Time 
bo ly. 
displeasure when she infringed this rule of his, and, as he 
followed Douglas down the staircase, his manner was iced, and 
he wore an air of injury. 

He was searcely half-way to the dining-room, lwever, 
when he turned at the sound of the girl's step behind him, and 
beheld her radiant. She paused, and made him a mock curteey. 

‘*You were getting ready to scold,”’ she said—‘ I knew it 
by the shape of your shoulders.”’ 

Gabriel smiled at thix, and, notwithstanding his passion for 
punctuality, waited for her to approach him, and stood there 
s:niling with an outstretched hand. 

Where the girl stood there was quite a bower of greenery 
and flowers, and Douglas, who stood looking up from the foot 
of the staircase, thought he had never seen so charming a 
picture as she made.* It is likely enough that he was right, 
for, as has been said already, she was unusually pretty, and he 
himself was far enough in love by this time to have made a 
goddess of her. She was a trifle too saucy for a goddess at the 
moment; but, to the young man’s mind, all moods became her, 
and he was in a ridiculous condition of charmed surprise about 
her constantly. Little changes that to anybody but a lover 
would have passed unremarked—little alterations of mood and 
expression, posture and accent, were to him so many revelations. 
There is probably no truer indication of the beginning of love 
in a young man’s mind than this. A careful observer of the 
history of the passion would probably pronounce the condition 
indispensable; and any young man who may doubt the 
quality of bis own emotions is invited to apply to himself this 
test, with the assurance that. he will find it an unfailing 
touchstone. 

It came into Gabriel’s mind that Bagleigh’s choice was by 
no means a foolish one, and that the girl would do infinite 
credit to the title he offered her. He began at that moment to 
be distinctly ambitious of it, and, as a matter of course, 
countered sharply upon his own desire by declaring that it 
would be a terrible sacrifice to part with her. He was always 
sparring with his own wishes and emotions in this way; and, 
though he was often severely mauled in the process, he con- 
trived sometimes to win. His affection for his niece was 
strong enough to make the prospect of their parting a pain. 
His own suffering was the only salve he had learned to apply to 
conscience. And so, with his own trained faculty in that 
direction, he set to work to be deliberately tender and unhappy 
about the chance of losing Helen. Before dinner was over, he 
had so far succeeded that whatever advantage lay in the 
proposal affected her alone, whilst her well-being was to be a 
sorrow to him. 

The windows of the dining-room were open, and the 
evening sunlight flooded the lawns and gardens of the Lodge. 
Gabriel was silent, but the two young people held a fairly 
brisk conversation, talking with an appearance of ease and 
naturalness which, to an acute observer, might have worn some- 
thing of an artificial air. Theirintercourse, on the surface, was 
very frank, candid, and natural ; but it was noticeable that there 
were no pauses in their talk. There was a desire to keep the 
conversational ball constantly in movement. If one allowed 
it to drop, the other picked it up and set it going again with 
a suspicious agility. This was a characteristic of any and 
every téte-i-téte they held. And Gabriel’s silence and 
abstraction—-which were unusually marked, even for him— 
seemed to leave them quite alone together this evening. They 
talked away busily, therefore, on all manner of topics; and 
Gabricl, rousing himself now and again to listen, heard 
nothing that might not have been cricd from the house-tops, 
without putting cither of the young people to the blush. 
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When the meal was over, and Gabriel and his guest wer 
left alone, the eldcr broke his silence. Except for the 
murmured grace with which the repast was begun and ended, 
he had not spoken until this. 

‘* Will you smoke your cigar alone this evening, Douglas ?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I shall be occupied for half an hour.’ 

He was always disposed to be ceremonious, and he bowed 
after this small speech with an exaggerated stiff courtesy. 
The trolled through the open windows on to the 
lawn, and there wandered to and fro in the mellow evening air 
thinking of Helen, and forgetful of the unlighted cigar between 


young man 


his lips. 

The girl was 
treble like a 
was warbling thx 
sung it already twice or thrice, 
of the tune, and Douglas was fain to 


singing somewhere Within the house, in a 
bird’s, and he still to listen to her. 
air of some simple old ballad, without 
when she 


clear stood 
She 
its words, and hal 
stoppedin the middl 
finish it for himself, being one of those people to whom an 
unended tune isa thing unbearable. His own voice was not the 
most tuneful organ in the world, and he laughed at the contrast 
it made, and then, forgetting all things else, went on strolling 
up and down in the late sunlight, thinking of-the girl. 

Her song had been cut short by Gabriel’s entry to the 
room, 

‘* My dear,”’ sail Gabriel, laying a hand upon‘her shoulder, 
**T wish to speak to you.’”’ Something of an unusual gravity 
in his manner impressed her, and she looked at him attentively. 
‘‘T wish you,’’ he continued, ‘‘to weigh what I shall say to 
you before answering it. Sit down.’’ 

Ile placed a chair for her, and, when she had seated herself, 
he walked up and down before her, with bent head and hands 
resting her hands lightly folded in 
His exordium, and 
She 


clasped behind him; she 
her lap, and following him with her eyes. 
his gravity combined with it, awoke her interest, Was 
even « little afraid. 

You are eighte n years of age in six or seven weeks’ 
time, my dear,’ he said, pausing before her and raising his 
eyes to her face. ‘‘ You are growing to be a woman.’ 

Her only answer to this little half- 
embarrassed laugh ; and he betook himself to his promenade 


was given in a 


avain. 

“Thala visit this morning,’’ hc went on, casting a sidc- 
long glance upon her, ‘‘from my estimable young friend, Lord 
Bagleigh.”’ 

She unclasped her hands with a quick, nervous movement, 
but immediately returned to her old attitude ; and Gabricl, 
without in the least knowing why, felt the slight gesture to be 
disconcerting. 

‘‘Lord Bagleigh,”’ marching up and 
down, ‘is a young man of exceptional position. Ile is a 
young man who conceals beneath an exterior of carclessness 
many admirable qualities and a nature of much warmth and 


he pursued, still 


goodness.”’ 

Outside, the light, though softened, was still clear. But 
in this curtained room the air was dim. Gabriel’s glance at 
his niece’s face had told him nothing; but the girl had gone 
suddenly quite pale, and her hands clenched each other 
tightly. She would have had little of that penetration which 
is known to characterise her sex, if she had not guessed by this 
time what was coming. It was her first experience, and she 
was a good deal agitated by it. 

** The object of Lord Bagleigh’s visit to me this morning,”’ 
Gabriel went on; ‘‘ was to make a formal application for your 
hand in marriagé.”’ 

And heve he experienced a surprise. 
towards womanhood with which he had only that morning 
begun to credit his niece was further advanced than he had 
fancied. Perhaps circumstances, of which he had been too 
blind and self-observant to take cognisance, might have helped 
it in these later weeks to a quick development. Pcrhaps the 
mre fact of finding herself on ground which, in virtue of her 
sex, was native to her, gave her a strength and decision she 
had never felt before. 

‘*T am very much obliged to Lord Bagleigh,”’ she said, 
‘* but you must ask him never to say anything more of this.’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ began Gabriel, drawing his hands from 
behind him and taking one of hers, ‘‘ consider.”’ 

‘* There is nothing to consider,’’ she responded ; ‘‘T could 
never think of marrying Lord Bagleigh.”’ 

Until that moment Gabriel had never felt conscious of a 
will of his own in respect to his niece’s conduct. She had 
never in anything opposed him, and he could not, all at once, 
realise the belief that she would actually oppose him here. 

‘* You must not look at this matter like a child, my dear.’ 

He spoke with that suave superiority of age which is, 
perhaps, in matters of this sort, one of the most troublesome 


Perhaps that growth 


’ 


things youth has to bear. 

‘*Lord Bagleigh is a young man who does very well to 
laugh at,’’ interjected Miss Helen. Gabriel regarded her 
‘*Uncle,’’ said the girl, slipping one arm about his 


, 


angrily. 
neck, ‘‘ you do not wish me to marry Lord Bagleigh ?’ 

Her caresses were extremely rarc, and the appeal and the 
caress together half disarmed him. 

““T want you,’’ he answered, guarding 
himself, and growing a little querulous in doing it, ‘‘ [ want 
you to look seriousiy at this proposal, and not to throw it on 
one side as if it were a toy, and you a wilful child.” 

‘‘Very well, dear,’’ she answered. ‘‘ How long shall I 
take to think of it?’’ 

‘‘T don’t like your tone, my dear,’’ said Gabriel ; ‘‘I don’t 
like your tone at all. Young men have hearts, my dear. A 
proposal of this kind is a serious thing, and is to be taken 
seriously.” ; 


ss 
himself against 
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‘‘T take it very seriously indeed,’’ his nicce answered. *‘'If, 
for form's sake, you ask me to think of it, I will take as long 
as you please, and think of it as often as I can.”’ 

‘‘You mean to say, then,’’ he answered, in some heat of 
anger, ‘‘ that, however long you may take to think of this, 
you will not change your mind about it?’ 

His tone and manner surprised her. They had never been 
in opposition until now, and, indeed, she had hardly cver 
found herself opposed to anybody. 

‘*T cannot change my mind,”’ she said. 

‘* Take a week to think of it,’’ Gabriel answered, fearful of 
pressing her too hard at once. ‘Give me your answer in a 
week—not now.”’ 

‘*Very well, dear,’ she answered, drawing herself away 
from him. 

The interview ended there, and Helen retired to her own 
room, a little bower of a place which overlooked the gardens. 
It had been her mother’s favourite retiring-room ; and a good 
many of her girlish treasures were still to be seen thcre—old- 
fashioned little boxes decorated with sea-shells, dagucrreotypes 
of schoolfellows (whose features were so faded that they were 
only to be seen when the silver-plate was held aslant), birthday 
books and summer annuals, with faded flowcrs presved between 
the leaves. Standing at the open window, she saw Douglas 
still lounging lonely to and fro upon the lawn beneath. Ho 
looked up suddenly and brightly, as though her presence hal 
actually touched him. 

‘** Good-night, Mr. Douglas,’’ she said, nodding to him 
through the open window. 

‘*Good-night, Miss Kenyon,”’ 
hat, and looking up to her. 

At this moment Gabriel re-entered the dining-room, and it 
was then for the first time that he actually realised that his 
gucst was a young man, his niece a young woman, and he 
himself the least guarded of tacticians. 


he answered, raising his 


XIV. 

Douglas, happily unconscious of Gabricl’s discovery, . stood 
looking up at the little figure above him, until Helen, with a 
final nod and a smile, drew down the window, and disappeared, 
Then, not noticing Gabriel in the dim twilight of the dining- 
room, Dick turned away and strolled until he reached the gray: | 
drive, and, pursuing this, came to the gates. He stood there, 
thinking of Helen, and nothing but Helen, until the sound of 
a footstep awoke him from his reveric. He turned, and saw a 
small boy, who wore a kind of half uniform, and carried a 
leather satchel. 

‘“If you please, Sir,’’ piped the 
Douglas ¢”’ 

‘“*Tam Mr. Douglas.’ 

The boy produced a telegram 
Douglas, Esquire, the Lodge, Perry Haughton. 

Whilst Douglas broke the envelope, the boy was making of. 

** Wait a moment,’ said Dick, ‘‘I may have to send an 


boy, “tare you Mir. 


addressed to ‘ Richard 


” 


answer.”’ 

A glance at the telegram showed him that it came frem 
Major Morton, and that it invited him to mect the Major at 
the railway station at half-past six that evening. The boy 
stood with so strongly marked an air of guilt upon him thet 
the recipient of the message was at once assured that it was by 
his unassisted agency that the telegram had been delayed. 

‘** Received here,’’ said the form, ‘‘ at 5.13.”’ 

‘** How is it,’’ Douglas asked, severely, ‘that you have 
taken three hours to bring this telegram from the po:t- 
office ¢’” 

‘*There aint no telegraph at the post-office,’ said the 
boy, defending himself obliquely, after the manner of his 
kind—‘‘ the telegraph’s at the railway station.” 

‘*This,’’ said Dick, with an added severity, ‘‘is an cvasion — 
the merest of evasions. How is it that you did not bring this 
telegram three hours ago?’ The right toc, the right knee, 
and the knuckles of the criminal’s right hand bore the marks 
of a clayey soil. ‘* You have been stopping to play at marbles, 
you young villain!” said the barrister. This swift detection of 
the particular crime of which he had been guilty was 
incomprehensible to the defaulter. ‘* You will live,” said 
Douglas, assuming a judicial air, ‘‘to be hanged. How d» 
you know, Sir, that the fate of empires may not tremble in 
the balance whilst you engage in frivolous pursuits, andl 
waste the time and unprofitably absorb the revenues of the 
State ¢”’ 

At this, the small boy, whose conscience was already too 
heavily burdened, began to weep with so doleful a vigour that 
Douglas destroyed the value of the moral lesson he had striven 
to enforce upon him by the gift of an undeserved sixpence, 
and bade him go about his business. : 

‘* If you please, Sir,’’ said the small boy, then, “ a gent was 
asking for you at the railway station.”’ 

‘* When ?’’ Douglas demanded. 

‘* He came down by the six-thirty, Sir,’’ said the small boy, 
‘*from London, and he asked the station-master if he could 
say if Mr. Douglas was in Perry Haughton. The station- 
master said as he believed you was, Sir; and the gent said as 
if you come to the railway station later on, he ’d gone to the 
hotel, Sir.’’ 

Douglas, dismissing the messenger, walkcd towards the 
hotel, wondering what might have induced the Major to vivit 
him. Arrived there, he was in the act of inquiring at the bar, 
when the Major himself rose from the corner of the apari- 
ment and approached him. The two shook hands, Douglas 
with a pleased warmth and the Major with an odd kind of 


, 


doggedness. 

‘* What ’s the matter ?’’ Douglas asked him. 

**T thought,’’ said the Major, ‘‘that I ’d run down and 
have a look at you. Come into the smoking-room—there ’s 
nobody there—let us have a chat.’’ 

The old campaigner’s manner was curious, and his com- 
panion was impressed by it with the idca that some business of 
importance had led him here. 

Save for themselves, the smoking-room was empty. 
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** What is it?’ Douglas a:ked 
were alone. 

The Major sect down the glass h 
and dropped into a seat with an unsucces:ful pretence of 
friendly commonplace. 


when he found that they 


had carried from the bar, 


‘*T thought,’ he 
look at you.” 

There was nothing in this that need surprised 
Douglas; but the Major's air and manner were at variance 
with the purport of his words. 

‘Are you quite sure there is nothing wrong, old man? ”’ 
Dick asked him. 

‘**T don’t know how you can expect anybody to be sure of 
that,’’ replied the Major. 

** Look here, Morton,’’ said Dick, ‘‘if you have anything 
to say to me, don’t break it. Of all the devices for doubling 
the forces of misfortune, that is the most successful. You 
100k like a bearer of bad news. If you are, give it me at 
once, with no beating about the bush.”’ 

‘* My dear Dick,’’ responded the Major, ‘‘ I am the 
of no news at all. I have absolutely nothing to tell you, 
except that I wanted to see you, and that I am here.”’ 

Morton had contrived, in the course of his journey, tu 
reach the conclusion that he had been started upon a false 
errand, and he had resolved to say nothing at all about the 
original object of his journey. His protest was quite enough 
for Douglas; and, in a minute or two, they were chatting 
gaily about trifles. 

‘*T am getting back,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ into a good opinion 
of my fellow-men. Did I ever speak to you about my grand- 
inother’s second cousin, my great-aunt Maria ?”’ 

‘*Never,’’ answered Douglas. 

‘‘T call her my great-aunt Maria,’’ said the Major, “by 
way of simplifying things. The relationship is distant ; but I 
have always been a favourite of the old lady’s, and she has 
announced her intention of leaving me a somewhat consider- 
able sum of money. The intention has been announced for a 
long time, but now the poor old lady is very frail and old, and 
it seems likely to be fulfilled. I mention this,”’ the Major 
added, ‘‘ because it will explain to you how I came to be 
dining the other night at the same table with so respectable a 
personage as your host’s solicitor. J mentioned your name, 
said I had heard of him through you, and spoke of you much 
more highly than you deserve. To my surprise, he also spoke 
much more highly of you than you deserve, and he told me 
that you were likely to do extremely well.”’ 

Dick laughed, and put the subject by. 

‘‘Tt is not in mortals to deserve success,’’ he answered ; 
‘but we'll do what we can—Semprouius. It is pleasanter 
out of doors than here,’’ he added; ‘‘let us have a stroll 
together.”’ 

They went out into the quiet of the village street, arm-in- 
arm. The latest lingering glow of twilight still hung in the 
higher skies, and all the sounds of village life that reached their 
ears had a tranquil clearness in their tone. They chatted in 
subdued voices, as if there were a something sacred in the quiet 
of the time, and they feared to break upon it. 

Between the narrow ribbon of a feot-path and the broader 
strip of horse-road, when they were once outside the straggling 
double line of houses, there lay a broad band of turf; and 

yvalking noiselessly along this they were both 
startled by a loud ejaculation. 

‘* Sacré nom du diable !”’ 

Twenty yards in front, a little lonely man had pursued the 
same road with them since they had left the hotel. He was 
half hidden in the obscurity of the evening, and, with his hands 
thrust into his trousers pockets, and bent head, had lounged 
on altogether unregarded. He was met at the bend of the 
lane by another shadowy figure; and this new-comer was the 
author of the exclamation. 

‘*What!”’ said the little man, looking up, and speaking in 
English-sounding French, ‘‘ You here !”’ 

‘* Behold me !”’ said the other, in a croaking triumph. 

The Major drew his companion from the strip of turf into 
the horse-road ; and when their steps became audible, the two 
who had just encountered each other turned swiftly, looked 
towards them, and, as if by one impulse, moved away. 

‘* Major,’’ said Douglas, ‘‘ that was little Sullivan.” 

‘*T thought so,’’ said the Major. 
‘*T am sure of it,’’ said Dick. 
What is he doing here, I wonder: 

‘* What a tiny bit of a world it is !”’ 
always running unexpectedly ava‘nst people one knows.” 

It was noticeable that from this point the Major's flow of 
spirits became fitful. Sometimes he talked with a hectic gaiety 
for a minute or two, and then would sink into silence, leaving 
a sentence incomplete. : 

‘*Major,’’ said Dick, coupling this with his friend's odd 
demeanour at their meeting, ‘*what’s th: matter with you? 
Tell me. There is something on your mind.”’ 

‘There are many things upon my mind,”’ replied the 
Major; ** but, upon my word of honour, I have nothing to 
tell you that it at all concerns m2 in the slightest degree to tell.”’ 

With this assurance Dick was fain to be contented: and 
they had fallen to talk once more upon indifferent topics when 
Mr. Kenyon, with his habitual stoop an1 his hands twined 
behind him, appeared in the roadway, and threw a friendly 


said, ‘‘I’d just run down and have a 


have 


bearer 


suddenly 


T knew his voice at once, 





said the Major. ‘ One is 


greeting to his guest. 

Since the moment, now nearly an hour ago, when Gabriel's 
eyes had been suddenly opened to the possibilities of Douglas’ s 
presence in his house, he bad given himself up to reflections 
on the best means of getting quit of him. He was still in 
conscience bound to do what he could for the young gentle- 
man’s advancement, and was quite resolved to acquit himself 
to admiration; but he was not bound to make matrimonial 
chances for him, to his own disadvantage. He knew nothing 
of what was growing up in the young fellow’s mind, or of 
what might be growing up in the girl's; he only recognised a 
possibility which had hitherto remained unsecn, and was on his 
guarl against it, 
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Since it would be immoral to pretend business for the sake 


of shortening Douglas’s visit, he had resolved to create 
business which would take himself and Helen away. He 


needed a day or two to put his invention into practice, and in 
the meantime it was natural to seem unusually friendly with 
his guest in order that he might have the better show of 
reluctance in parting from him when the time came. His 
greeting, therefore, was unusually warm and cordial, and he 
stopped short in the lane to exchange a genial word or two. 

‘* My friend, Major Morton, Mr. Kenyon,’’ said Douglas. 

Gabriel shook hands with Major Morton, and was a little 
effusive in his pleasure at meeting any friend of his dear and 
valued young friend. 

The Major, with the memory of Sullivan’s story of that 
afternoon still heavy on him, was not effusive. 

‘** Is Major Morton visiting in the neighbourhood ?’’ Gabriel 
asked. 

‘We are old friends,’ said Dick, ‘‘and he ran down to 
see me.”’ 

“* Pray; Siz;,”’ 
with me.”’ 

‘*Thank you,” said the Major, rather coolly, ‘‘ but I geo 
back to town to-morrow.”’ 

Gabriel was pressing. A friend of Mr. Douglas's, staying 
at Perry Haughton, must not rest outside his walls. He was 
so very warm and genial about it that, without giving some 
actual reason for refusal, Morton felt that r-fucal was scarcely 
possible. 

Mr. Kenyon dispatched a man to the hotel for the Major's 
belongings, and the three walked to the Lodge together. 

It is probable that Mr. Kenyon imugined himself to have 
secured a curious guest in the person of Major Morton. That 
gentleman had next to nothing to say for himself, but sat for 
the most part in absolute silence, watching his host. Gabriel 
became aware that he was the object of the new-comer’s con- 
stant and careful scrutiny ; and, in his own keen and furtive 
way, he returned it, The battle (for in a little while it resolved 
itself to that) was unequal. The Major, being caught in the 
act of watching Gabriel, continued to watch him as though 
he had not been detected. Gabriel’s glance being met by the 
Major, slid away instantly, and made many furtive approaches 
towards him before it dared again to dwell upon his face. 

When a man keeps a skeleton of Gabriel’s sort in the 
cup*oard, he is likely to be suspicious of other men’s know- 
There was no 


cried Gabriel, ‘‘ whilst you stay here, stay 


ledge of it, or their suspicion of its existence. 
reason to suspect the new-comer of anything, no reason in the 
world to suppose that he knew anything to Gabriel’s dis- 
advantage. But the discovered criminal is happy compared 
with the criminal undiscovered ; and the guest’s cold glance 
and brief replics played havoc with the host’s nerves. 

Douglas, who had never seen his old companion in the 
society of his social equals, set his curious bearing down to 
shyness: though he could hardly reconcile this theory with 
what he knew of Morton’s character and career. 

Up to now, the Major had only heard of Mr. Kenyon. Dick 
had been enthusiastic about his goodness—had chronicled his 
benefactions to the village, his leniency as a magistrate, his 
long-suffering and generosity as a landlord. The Major, who 
was by nature, belief, and practice a physiognomist, looked in 
Kenyon’s countenance for a sign of the qualities he had heard 
attributed to him, and looked in vain. The man had suffered, 
and had suffered profoundly. ‘That was evident. But, to the 
observer’s mind, he had suffered selfishly; and his face con- 
fessed him capable of an egotism which might be more than 
ordinarily cruel. 

Partly in pursuance of the resolve he had arrived at an hour 
or two before, and partly to conciliate this cold and watchful 
guest’s opinion, Gabriel laid himself out to play,the part of 
the cordial and amiable host. He took observant notice of the 
tint of his visitor’s nose; and, though he had a constitutional 
dislike to a toper, he was willing to play upon what he supposed 
to be a foible. He produced a bottle of a certain wonderful 
old claret ; but the Major only sipped at his glass, and was 
politely but stonily unsusceptible of pressure. 

How far his opinions were influenced by the story he had 
heard, it might be difficult to say; but it is pretty certain 
that he would have met Kenyon with a frank dislike on what- 
ever ground, and under what circumstances soever, they had 
encountered each other. As it was, the story, to the Major’s 
mind, looked as though it might be true. Sullivan was here, 
and being here had a purpose. Tite man he had met in the 
lane was Peltzer, for a thousand pounds! It was hard to 
accept the hospitality held out to him under such conditions. 
The best he could do was to hold himself in a frozen state of 
non-committal, and to get away as soon as might be. He had 
resolved quite a long time ago—it seemed almost from the 
beginning of his journey—that he had no right to burden 
Douglas with a knowledge of Sullivan’s tale. But, if the tale 
were true, and Peltzer were actually here, the blow must fall 
soon, and in the contemplation of that possibility, the Major 
Was at once curious and disturbed. 

“Tf I may be excused, I will leave you and your friend to 
said Kenyon, when he had spent an uncom- 
‘* You know my ways. I 


your devices,”’ 
fortable half hour with his guests. 
am an early riser, Major Morton ; and to be an early riser, one 
must retire early.’’ 

He shook hands with 
geniality, and went away to his own room. 

It happens, oftener than most people are disposed to 
imagine, that the mental atmosphere which one man carries 
about with him is communicated to another. Gabriel had not 
been so disturbed for many years as he was to-night. ‘The 
coli air of suspicion surrounded him and chilled him, though 
not a word had been spoken, and there was nothing tangible to 
rest a fear upon. Until to-night he had never been in the 
neighbourhood of suspicion, and, voiceless as it was, it reached 
him. A heavy sense of impending mischief hung upon him, 
and he tried to shake it off in vain. He reasoned with him- 
self, but presentiments are outside the range of reason, and 
for a little while he fell into a sort of waking nightmare. Tice 
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had been an hour alone 
sut his night 


mool wore itself out, and before he 
he was fatrly tranquil and self-possessed again. 
was broken by dreams, and from some prodigious distance a 
threitening hand seemed to approach him with such an awful 
slowness that it seemed us if a very ct-rnity of time must pass 
before it reached him, though its grasp could hardly be more 
dreadful than the fear of it. 

Dick and the Major sat and chatted until near midnight, 
when they also ret rsd. Morton had contrived, after Gabriel's 
d'sapp-arance, to regan his customary manner, and so well 
succeeled in disguisng h‘s discomforis that his companion 
had no suspicion of them. But when he reached the bed- 
room which had been assigned to him for the night, he threw 
open the window, and, leaning out with his arms upon the sill, 
he surrendered himself to thoughts and fancies which were by 
no means agreeable. The night, though dark (for the moon had 
not yet risen), was warm and richly perfumed ; and the Major, 
kneeling upon a chair before the window, and leaning with 
head and shoulders in the open air, fell in the midst of his 
perplexities into a doze. His perplexities accompanied him, 
and under the impression that he was thinking them out with 
exceeding perspicacity, he dropped into a profound slumber, 
which he endured for an hour or so. 

He awoke suddenly at a rustling sound, and being one of 
those who pass from sleeping to waking at a bound (as most 
men do who have been accustomed todangerousand adventurous 
lives), he was in full possession of all his faculties in an instant. 
The moon by this time had risen. For half a score of yards, 
or thereabouts, the shadow of the house lay dark before him ; 
but beyond that space everything was illumined. He saw but 
dimly at first, but when he had searched for and had found his 
eye-glass, he discovered, not far beyond the broad line of 
shadow cast by the building, the figure of a man who stood 
half hidden behind a laurel-bush. 

This figure, without actually crouching, stooped a little, o4 
though the man had an instinct to make himself small, to 
escape the chance of observation. Just as Morton sighted the 
man, he moved, and the rustling sound which had awakened 
the sleeper was repeated. The laurel now obscured him 
altogether, and the Major waited for a full half minute before 
he again caught sight of him. He felt that he had no need to 
be profoundly suspicious by nature to attribute to this person 
some intent not altogether honest. If he had been familiar 
with the house, he would probably have descended, and have, 
at least, attempted a capture. Sut, as it was, he could think 
of nothing better than to address the suspicious stranger. He 
did this ina mildly conversational tone, which was almost 
conciliatory in its blandness. 

‘*Hullo! You there!’’ said the Major. ‘ What is your 
little game, Sir?’’ 

The man cast a startled glance in his direction; and, 
turning, ran like the wind. He sped so wildly that his haste 
betrayed him ; and in crashing through a line of rhododendrons 
he tangled his feet, and fell heavily; but recovering himself, 
he raced on again until he reached the wall, which he mounted 
with great agility, and, dropping on the other side, dis- 
appeared from view. The Major heard his racing footsteps ‘n 
the lane, and listened until they died away in the distance. 

This small episode discomfited him curiously, for he could 
not rid himsclf of the belief that he had recognised the man 
whom he had seen, but for an instant, that evening in colloquy 
with Sullivan. 

Vs 

There are thousands of passably brave people who are experi- 
mentally aware that fears which are barely supportable in the 
night-time, vanish with the coming of the day. When Gabriel 
Kenyon awoke, at the entrauce of his quiet and well-conditioned 
servant, and the man drew aside the curtains and pulled up 
the blinds, the warm summer sunlight, already lying broadcast 
about the landscape, seemed at once to banish the troubles 
which had haunted him in sleep. The cause of his fears had 
been altogether too shadowy to endure ; and, as he dressed, he 
wondered a little at himself for having been touched by it 
at all. 

In a little while his thoughts passed to what seemed a mor: 


substantial trouble. It was not strange that, with th 
abnormal training he had given himself, he should hay 


grown profoundly superstitious. It had been a habit with him, 
in the days when he was first becoming persuaded of his own 
regeneration and pardon, to make the decision of his puppet 
Providence hang upon any little trifle. The unexpected sub- 
mission of a quarrelsom: tenant with a turn for litigation— 
the passing of a cloud from the landscape—the very flight of a 
bird from a bough—and a thousand other things as littl: 
bearing on his case, had been accepted by him as omens. Tn 
his more nervous times, he played, as it were, at pitch and toss 
for his own soul; and, in the practice of the sortes (which was 
a favourite occupation of his) was clevated or depressed by 
the text he fell And now he made the question of 
Lord Bagleigh’s proposal to Helen, and her acceptance or 
non-ac-eptance of it, a test. If he were really and truly 
pardoned, Helen would consent; if he were not really andl 
truly pardoned, but were yet in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity, her refusal would be a sign to him. 

He had played this self-tormenting game with everythings 
that happened to him for years. He had put his doubts to 
the touch, finally and decisively, a hundred thousand times, 
at.a moderate computation, in this wise; but, though they 
were always going to be settled for good and all, they had for 
a long time refused to be laid by this or any other process he 
could discover. As he gradually ceased to suffer, he 
ceased to repent; for in such a nature what is called 
repentance is but dislike of pain, pure and simple. He had 
been able readily to forgive himself, and, having forgiven 
himself, had been able to believe that he was forgiven. But 
even when he had settled down into his own most stolid and 
fixed self-approval, he was liable to be shaken from it at any 
moment by any and every little wind of circumstance. Itwa 
half-a-dozen years since his balance had been so completel/ 
disarranged as it began tobe now. The fear of detection frot 
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“Oh! I say, come, look here, you know,” said Lord Bagleigh, “this is pitching it too strong.’- 


outside had been absurd, but it had left him newly prone to 
his old spiritual qualms. 

In his inmost heart he was rather relieved to have come to 
this conclusion about the Bagleigh episode, because he desired 
the match; and his new view of the-proposal left him conscience - 
free to do his best in order to secure it 

To unravel and to reel up into orderly narrative the 
spider’s-web sophistries he constantly and hourly spun for 
himself would be tedious, if it were possible ; but this much 
may be taken as an indication. 

It was his habit in fine weather to walk for half an hoxr 
before breakfast, and this exercise was generally taken in his 
own grounds. This morning, being wishful to be left alone 
with his thoughts, he passed through the gate and walked 
towards the village, where an occasional nod of urbane con- 
descension was all that was expected of him in the way of 
social intercourse. 

It may have been an active factor in the formation of the 
local opinion about him that he permitted himself none of 
those relaxations in attire which are customary with English 
gentlemen. Nobody had ever seen Mr. Kenyon, since he 
took up his residence at the Lodge, in morning tweeds. The 
local rustic imagination would have fuiled to picture him as he 
would have appeared in a round hat and a shooting-jacket. 
He was invariably dressed in black. A_ frock coat, cut 
somewhat long, in a rather antique but  prodigiously 
respectable style; a glossy hat, rather unusually broad in the 
brim, and having something of an ecclesiastical, or even 
episcopal, suggestion in its form; high collars, of the shape 
which had been fashionable in his youth; a satin stock, the 
shining buckle of which showed behind his neck as he stooped 
in walking; black gloves, which were always tight and new 
and glossy—all these things, in conjunction with his staid walk 
and the studied deliberation and suavity of his address, helped 
to mark him in the minds of his less important neighbours. 
They indicated respectability of the highest and solidest sort ; 
they even indicated goodness, 
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He was getting on in years now, and, what with his age 
and his troubles, his hair had grown to a silver whiteness. 
His scrupulously-shaven face had a delicate but not unhealthy 
pallor. He walked slowly, with his hands behind his back, 
or held in front of him as he toyed with his gold-rimmed 
pincenez. It would be hard to picture a more respectable 
figure thun he presented as he passed slowly down the village 
street, returning here and there the salutations with which he 
was greeted. 

Auguste Moreau had never seemed more profoundly and 
securely buried than at the hour which heralded his resurrection. 

At the doorway of the village hotel, Mr. Kenyon discerned 
a stranger of unmistakably foreign aspect. He was dressed 
coarsely and cheaply, and he carried his fineries.with an almost 
ferocious swagger. Mr. Kenyon gave him a condescendingly 
polite ‘Good morning,’* being always willing to impress by 
his urbanity. The foreign stranger raised his hat, and 
responded to his salutation with a marked accent. Gabriel 
passed on, not displeased at the impression his aspect had 
evidently produced upon the foreign person. Gustave Peltzer 
stared after him, and no more associated him with Auguste 
Moreau than with the man in the moon. But a small bald 
man, who stood bare-headed within the doorway, felt the 
palms of his hands suddenly hot and moist, and rubbed them 
together with a feeble groan as the unconscious quarry and 
the unrecognising huntsman saluted each other. 

‘* What ails you, mon bon ?”’ cried the swaggering foreigner, 
turning at the sound, and looking in at the doorway. 

‘‘ Rien,’’ responded the poor Sullivan, miserably, “‘ricn de 
tout.’’ 

‘‘ Order for me,’’ said Peltzer, ‘‘a little glass of brandy, 
and pay forit. It is well you came here. This scoundrel of 
a patron here demands to be paid for all things before they 
are served, because I am without baggage. By-and-by, my 
friend, I will affront him with the sight of more money than 
he ever saw before.”’ 

Sullivan rubbed his baldness pensively, waggled ‘his head, 
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Mr, Kenyon gave him a condescendingly polite “Good morning,” 
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and tried to smile; but his attempt to recall his old self was a 
failure, and he went off dismally to order the brandy the 
imperious Peltzer had demanded. 
Meanwhile, Gabriel pursued 
respectability, and savoured with an even unusual relish the 
marks of respect and consideration with which he was greeted. 
He pondered as he went, and dwelt particularly on the folly 
of which he had been guilty in throwing an inviting and 
attractive young man so prominently in the way cf an impres- 
It would, no doubt, have been possible to 
dismiss Douglas ; but he matured the plan by which, without 
departing in any way from the strictest line of veracity, he 
eould enable himself in the course of a day or two to announce 
imperative business which would take himself and Helen away 
from Perry Haughton, and he promised himself that until the 
girl should be safely married she should be no more placed in 
the way of ineligible young gentlemen. The thing became 
of infinite importance to him, for nothing less than success 
with Bagleigh and with Helen could convince him of his own 
safety. The fact that he had in like manner been convinced 
of his safety beforehand, and convinced of the impossibility 
of safety, had no weight with him. His tests had always 
been, by virtue of that power of self-deception which made him 
what he was, matters of the most urgent moment with him. 
With all his thoughts to absorb him, he was not less 
punctual than usual. He appeared at the breakfast-table at 
the stroke of nine, and took his seat there. Douglas had 
already introduced the Major to Helen, and the quartette sat 
down in a rather unsocial silence. Morton was still exercised 
Douglas was a little puzzled 
Gabriel was 


his way in the odour of 


sionable girl. 


by his own particular problem. 
and disturbed by his old comrade’s manner. 
sunk deep in the consideration of his test and its chances ; 
and Helen was thus left with nobody to talk to her who did 
not give her cross questions or crooked answers. 

In the middle of the repast, the venerable Partridge 
toddled in with the post-bag. Gabriel unlocked it, dis- 
covered there two or three letters addressed to his niece 
and one to Douglas, together with some ten or a dozen 
directed to himself. He threw these down, after sorting 
them from the others, and the Major, on whose side of the 
table he laid them, saw at the top of the little pile the 
broad superscription of Sullivan’s letter. It fascinated 
him, and his talk began to go altogether at random. In 
answer to Douglas, he said one or two things so mani- 
festly inappropriate and absurd, that even Gabriel came 
out of his preoccupation to stare at him. 

The Major noticed the sensation he produced, and 
made a strenous effort to command himself. 

Kenyon showed no disposition to hurry over the read- 
ing of his correspondence. He pushed the letters about 
with the tips of his fingers, looking idly at the address of 
one and the seal of and then contined his 
breakfast. 

Sullivan’s letter was now more than half-way hidden 


another, 


Robert’s murderer, and, what with the sick singing in his head, 
the sudden film before his eyes, and the way in which the papcr 
shook in his trembling fingers, he could make out nothing more 


the desk 


held the letter 
with both hands, 
dreadful eagerncss, mastered its 
of the colour of lead, and he began to 
head to feot, as though he had been struck sudden]; 
with palsy. 

Horribly as the lctter affected him, he secmed 
at first to have no comprehension of it. He 
was like a man hit by a bludgeon, who 
is too much stunned to know for 
the moment what has happened 
to him. But when the first 
ghastly terror of the 
shock had passed 
away, he re-read 
the letter 


At last he 
him 


resolutely down 
poring on it 
His 


quake 
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were peculiarly small, neat, and cruel. 
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were clearly before him. 

It seemed an age before Gabriel had finished his 
frugal breakfast ; but at last he rose, took up his letters 
in both hands, nodded round in a casual manner, and 
withdrew, to the Major’s momentary but prodigious 
relief, to the library. 

Here he seated himself at a knee-table which stood 
in the recess of a bow-window looking upon the lawn. 
He laid the letters down before him, and, drumming on 
the table with his fingers, sat thinking out the Bagleigh 
Providence test until he had brought himself to believe 
that he was fairly certain of success in it. Then he 
began to open his letters, turning each one round before 
he broke the envelope, and making elaborate use of his 
delicate fingers in the manipulation of them. Sullivan’s 
epistle lay about half-way down. The plain blue business 
envelope and the broad clerk-like handwriting naturally 
told him nothing. He opened the letter with no sense 
of premonition of its contents ; but the first words upon 
which his eye lighted brought him to his feet. He stood 
for a moment quite dazed and sick, and slowly and 
automatically re-seating himself, he tried to read. He 
had so far seen nothing but the name of his cousin 
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“Are you the person who addressed me yesterday, signing himself 
Cyrus Sullivan ?” 


“T could never marry Lord Bagleigh,” answered Helen. 
” said Gabriel.— 


“Ts there anybody, dear, whom you could marry, if he asked you ? 


dead - and - buried secret was alive 
and abroad again. When once his mind began _ to 
clear, he grappled with the phantom desperately, and 
struggled with it with all his might. The letter, in spite 
of its purposed ambiguity, was clearer than the day. His 
identity with Auguste Moreau was known. Moreau’s crime 
was known. 

But the letter offered help. Since the Major had read it, 
Sullivan had added a postscript to the effect that, if it were 
worth Mr. Kenyon’s while to see him, he would be found, 
at the time at which this letter would be delivered, at the 
hotel. ‘There could be no object in the writer's 
this, thought Gabriel, but the levying of 
black-mail. Well, there was little in the way of black-muail 
which he was not prepared to pay. He knew that he could 
be forced to part with anything rather than have his secre 


and saw that his 


village 
mind in 


known. 

He had scarcely come to this conclusion, when a sort of 
blind, wild, fighting instinct welled up in him, and surprised 
him by its vigour and intensity. He would yield what must 
needs be yielded ; but he would save himself at any hazard, 
and at least he would face this phantom fighting. To a man 
agitated by such thoughts as these, physical motion was a 
necessity ; and he paced up and down the room until his 
quickened pulses and his unexpected fighting instinct so 
inspired him that he was able to sit down and write. ‘The 
handwriting was hurried and disordered, and had little 
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quillity, and then, rmging the bell, directed the man who 
answered it to the Railway Arms, with instructions to ask 
for an immediate answer. ‘The servant took the letter, 
noticing nothing unusual in his employer’s demeanour; and 
Gabriel, walking up and down th: library, resigned himself to 
wait. 

Conscience, naturally enough, was altogether dormant, 
and lay quiet. She had no voice in this matter. Here was a 
real danger to be faced—a danger which could only be con- 
fronted with a real weapon in the hand. 

Whilst he waited, he shot conjecture far and wide. Who 
was the man who threatened him? How had he come to know 
anything which should enable him to threaten? And why 
had he himself been allowed to live ali these years in prosperity 
and peace? None of these questions were answerable until 
the man appeared; but they kept up a clamour of anguished 
astonishment within him, and were as exigent as the very 
desire of safety itself. 

He walked faster and faster up and down the room in 
his excitement, and the motion gave him courage. It was 
all so long ago. He was so firmly established in respectability. 
He had for years borne a character so unblemished that 
the idea of charging him with such a crime must needs seem 
preposterous. He got up within his own mind a sort of 
blustering disdain at it. Was it possible that a man of his 
position, of his family, of his reputation for goodness, could be 
assailed by such a charge? Then this high - soaring 
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had dispatched to the 
person who had been 

In attendance 

‘* Let him come in when I ring,’’ Gabriel. The 

his body seemed to surround a vacuum, and he was cold, 

a little inclined to be sick. He was an abstemious man, 
as a rule, but he longed for a stimulant, and nothing kept him 
back from calling for it but the knowledge that the summons 
would bring in his visitor. He made a prodigious effort to 
recover his self-control, and, having drawn his chair away from 


said walls 


the i 
sat thus for a minute before he found 
last he did so he sounded an 
unusually agitated and noisy peal. This brought in Mr. 
advanced a few steps into the room and there 
h less like a man who was about to accuse 


upon ll-pull He 


uurage to ring, and when at 


Sullivan, who 
paused, looking mu 
another than a man about to be accused. 

Gabriel, fixing his gold-rimmed pincenez with the 
tr mbling fingers of both hands, looked up at him, seeing 
nothing except that the man was there. What manner of man 
it was, his eyes refused to tell him. 

He cleared his throat, and in a voice which, though rather 
unusually harsh and dry, was still so commonplace business- 
like that its sound encouraged him, he asked, 

‘* Are you the person who addressed me yesterday, signing 
himself Cyrus Sullivan ?’ 

‘I had that pleasure,’ Mr. 
honour.”’ 

‘* What was your purpose in writing that letter?’ 
asked, 

Cyrus murmured something, of which the words ‘ amicabl 
were alone audible. Kenyon began to gather 


Sullivan responded—-‘‘ that 


* Gabriel 


understanding ’’ 
courage more and more. 

‘‘T must ask you to explain yourself,’’ he said, speaking 
pretty firmly now. ‘‘ What was your object in addressing 
this letter to me?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ returned Mr. Sullivan, 
take it in a friendly way. I thought it might be useful to you.’ 

This, though it was spoken with an extreme feebleness 
and humility, disconcerted Gabriel so profoundly that all his 
old symptoms came back again together, and he could find 
nothing to say in answer to it. 

‘You see, Sir,’’ pursued Cyrus, who was almost as much 
frightened as Gabriel himself, ‘‘that I am not the mover in 
this matter. If there should turn out to be anything against 
Mr. Moreau, I though it might be worth while to put him on 
his guard.’’ 

‘* Why should you come to me,”’ asked Gabriel, ‘‘ to speak of 
Why, supposing that the man exists at all, should 


‘“‘T thought you might 
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this man ? 
you imagine me to have an interest in him ¢ 

‘“‘T suppose, Sir,’ said Cyrus, tremulously, appearing to 
disregard this question, ‘‘ I suppose, Sir, that you don’t 
remember me.’’ Gabriel looked towards him, and tried to 
mike a study of his features. 

‘IT do not remember,”’ he 
encountered you before. 

‘Tf had the pleasure,’ said Cyrus, “of travelling from 
Paris to London with Monsieur Moreau on the Tenth day of 
January, in the year 1868.” 

Gabriel's grey face went a tone greyer. 

‘“‘ After that,’’ pursued Sullivan, ‘‘I had the pleasure of 
accompanying you by coach as far as Perry Haughton. You 
may remember that you alighted at the King and Con- 
stitution.’’ 

The merest hint of Sullivan's habitual bird-like insolence 
of manner remained to him; but this was only because the 
“ashions of a lifetime could not be thrown away in a moment. 

As for Gabriel, he felt as though a net were being drawn 
inexorably about him. 

» “What induced you,’’ he asked, speaking with great diffi- 
culty ; ‘‘ what induced you to follow me here?”’ 

“*T was instructed,’ answered Sullivan, ‘‘to follow Monsieur 
Moreau from Paris, and to find out where he went.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Sir,’’ cried Gabriel, with a ghastly attempt to 
bluster, ‘‘ what has Monsieur Moreau to do with me?”’ 

‘‘Oh, if you come to that, Sir,’’ said Sullivan, ‘‘I shall 
have to beg your pardon.”’ 

Gabriel's faculty of fence deserted him altogether. He sat 
limp, and realised his destiny so forcibly that he was impelled 
to tug with the fingers of both hands at his collar, feeling as 
if it choked him. Sullivan, in spite of his own terror at the 
situation, began to grow a little bolder. 

“‘T should like you to understand, Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ that I 
am not acting for myself.’’ 

Gabriel rose from his seat, and holding by the back of an 
armchair, which stood near him, and swaying to and fro a 
little, spoke, with his eyes upon the ground. 

‘* Who set you to watch this man Morcau?”’ 

He knew that the pretence was practically futile, but he 
could not help employing it. 

‘*A gentleman,”’ responded Sullivan, ‘‘ who lived in the 
same house with him. A gentleman who occupied the room 
above him.”’ A 

As if every day and hour and instant which stood between 
him and his crime had vanished, Gabriel saw the shabby 
littered room, and ‘the bed in the corner with the quiet figure 
on it. He could hear quite distinctly the sound of a muffled 
irregular breathing, and for the first time in his life he was 
able to localise it. It sounded from overhead. 

‘* Who was the man?’”’ he asked. 

‘« His name,” said Sullivan, ‘is Armand Camus, but he was 
known to you as Gustave Peltzer.”’ 

‘To me?’ cried Gabriel. ‘‘No man of that name was 
ever known to me.”’ 

‘‘He says,” rejoined Sullivan, ‘‘that Monsieur Moreau, 
who was a doctor, knew him well, and attended him once when 
he broke his wrist.” 

“You know this man?” asked Gabriel, still with his eyes 
upon the floor. 

** Yes,’’ Cyrus answered. 

** Where is he ?”’ 

** Here.”’ 

**Do you mean in Perry Haughton ?”’ 

** Yes, Sir.’’ 

** You spoke in your letter,”’ said Gabriel, desperately, feel- 
ing his way to meet what he knew must come at last, ‘‘ you 
spoke in your letter of a danger which threatened Monsieur 
Moreau. What is that danger?” 

Now, Mr. Sullivan’s sole acquaintance with murders had been 
made by 2 not very diligent study of the Newgate Calendar 
and an occasional tour through the Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. Gubriel Kenyon did not in the 
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still holding with one hand to the back 
chair before him, sent the fingers of the other nervously 
collar, where they tugged at it as if he felt a sudden tightness 
at the throat. 

Ile would be hanged ?’’ said Gabriel. 

‘** The affair, said Cyrus, ‘‘ happened in France, 
it was’’—-he searched for a word, and only finding the one 
that came first, skipped over it as delicately as he could—‘‘ the 
affair was committed, Sir, in France, but Monsieur Moreau was 
an English s ibje ct, and so was the other gentleman.”’ 

** And now,”’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ what is your object in bring- 
ing this history to me ?”’ 

‘* Well, Sir,’ replied Sullivan, rubbing his hands together 

‘if I had not brought it, it 
another person in another 


Crabriel, 


but 


Sir,”’ 


in & manner almost ingratiatory, 
might have been brought by 
way.’’ : 

‘And you suppose me,’’ said Gabriel, still hiding himself 
behind that unavailing shelter which concealed no tremor of 
his inmost heart you suppose me to be interested in the 
affairs of Monsieur Moreau, and I presume you expect me to 
induce him to make some recognition of your desire to be of 
service to him.”’ 

And here (almost as much to his own surprise as to Gabriel's 
an unexpected trait declared itself to Mr. Sullivan. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t. I could not touch a penny if I 
wanted bread.’’ He spoke with vehemence, and, for the first 
time, naturally. 

‘*What do you want, then?’’ 
you come here Ae 

‘*f don’t know why I came here,’’ responded 
‘‘except that that damned scoundrel gloated so, I couldn’t 
bear to think of having hada hand init. If you take my tip,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ you ’ll get from here as fast as you can get any- 
thing to carry you. He’s got neither heart nor bowels. He ‘ll 
bleed you to your last sixpence, and as likely as not when 
you ’re cleaned out he ’ll write to Scotland-yard.’ 

This was by no means what he had come prepared to say. 
The Major’s shot had hit the mark, and Mr. Sullivan’s primary 
intent to warn Mr. Gabriel was at least tinctured by some hope 
of securing pecuniary benefit... But when he came to the point, 
he discovered that he was not of the stuff of which blackmailers 
for crime are made, and a sudden vivid horror of money got in 
that way took hold upon him. Besides this, the feeble little 
Cyrus, who had hardly ever kept a conscience in his life, and 
had long since ceased to trouble himself much about small 
scruples of any sort, felt it in his heart to be a deadly pity that 
so respectable seeming a personage as Gabriel Kenyon, living 
in such a house, and owning such a property, and such a 
reputation, should be submitted to the final pains and penalties 
of the law for a crime committed so long ago. He was nota 
statesman, he was not a moralist. His chief faults were that 
he lied and was lazy; his only virtue was that, in so far as 
he could be, he was harmlessly good-natured. He had begun 
an enterprise which was altogether too laborious for him, and 
he here abandoned it. 

‘*If [ could have got at you before,”’ he said, ‘* I would 
have given you the office earlier. But when I got down last 
night, I found that fellow here before me; and now, if what 
he’s got to say is true, the best advice that anybody can give 
you is to cut and run, and leave him in the lurch. You don't 
know at any minute when he’ll turn up; and if he once lays 
hold of you, he’ll stick like a leech.”’ 

Gabriel began helplessly to turn his eyes this way and that, 
and wore, suddenly, every sign which marks a hunted creature. 
And whilst Sullivan was pressing him to lose no time, and he 
was casting here and there to guess what he might do to save 
himself from the threatened danger, something of a fracas 
arose in the hall outside, and a bullying voice was heard. 

‘* Mais, mon ami, je le connais depuis longtemps. Nous 
sommes de vrais amis—de vieux amis! Laissez moi, donc ! 
Of est il, ce Monsieur Kenyon? Je voudrais bien l’embrasser. 
Moi—son ancien camarade—le cur de son cour—l’dme de 
son ame!’’ 

‘‘T can’t understand a word you’re saying,’’ piped the 
voice of the ancient Partridge. ‘‘ You don’t suppose that a 
fellow like you can force your way into a gentleman’s house 
whether he will or no, and go where he wants to. If you don’t 
go, I shall have to call the police.’’ 

‘‘ Jen’ ai pas peur de ¢a,’’-cried the voice outside. ‘‘Je 
yous comprends, mon bon, parfaitement: malgré le fait que je 
ne parle pas Anglais. Mais laissez moi passer, ou je vous 
écraserai.”’ 

‘“‘Thank God,’’ cried Gabriel Kenyon, piously, ‘‘there is 
not a creature in the house who can understand him ! ”’ 

But, at this instant, the voice of Major Morton broke in 
upon the mingled tcnes of Partridge and the intruder, 
demanding, in perfect French, to know the reason of the dis- 
turbance. At this, Gabriel cast both hands above his head. 

‘‘Tt’s all over,’ he said, ‘‘all over!’’ and moving his 
hands with a dreadful writhing motion in the air—whilst 
Sullivan looked vainly about for a hiding-place — he fell 
at full length upon the floor. 

XVI. 
The Major had packed up his scanty traps to be gone, and was 
on his way to the hall with intent to seek out his host and bid 
him farewell, when the sound of Monsieur Peltzer’s bullying 
voice was first heard. 

‘* And here,” said the Major to himself (being in need of 
no very great penetration or swiftness to enable him at once to 
trasp the situation)—‘‘ here is Mr. Sullivan’s partner.”’ 

He stood on the stairs for a moment to survey Peltzer. 
shat personage had obviously taken more cognac than was 
good for him, and he was so exalted at the prospect of being 
able to bully a man of Kenyon’s social pretensions, and by 
his own conceptions of the wealth of the immediate future, 
that he shone all over with a swaggering complacency. 

The Major had not had the pleasure of meeting Monsicur 
Peltzer until now, but he knew his kind, and when the intruder 
began to threaten the old butler, he thought it time to interfere. 

‘“‘Come, come,’’ said the Major, descending the stairs, 
‘* what is all this row about ?”’ 

Peltzer swaggered round upon him, and flourished off his 
hat, with an insolent leer of mock potiteness. 

‘T have the honour,”’ said he, ‘‘ to be a dear and intimate 
old friend of Monseiur Kenyon’s. His domestics refuse to 
introduce me to his presence.” 

‘*You had better send in your name to Mr. Kenyon, and 
state your business,’’ said the Major, quietly. 

It was no affair of his. It promised to be aun ugly business 
for all concerned in it. He had not the faintest desire to 
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intrude into the secrets of Messieurs Peltz r and Kenyon 
whom he was already disposed to regard in his own mind a M 
very fitting pair; but he had no sooner sect eyes upon Peltzer 
and heard him speak, than he experienced a vivid longing to 
ee him soundly horsewhipped. eis 

‘But, my friend ”’ said Peltzer, laying a hand upon 
the Major’s shoulder. ; 

‘Take your hand away,”’ said the Major, interrupting him 
h little ceremony, and holding him at a distance with the 
point of his walking-cane. 

‘My friend,’’ said Peltzer, unabashed, ‘I desire to give 
Monsieur Kenyon a little friendly surprise. I will go in aud 
see him.”’ 

It was certainly no affair of the Major's; but the man’s 
drunken insolence so angered him that he took upon himsclé 
to say, 

‘**T can assure you, you will do nothing of the sort.’’ 

‘Are you a friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s?’’? demanded 
Peltzer, jeeringly. : 

The Major returned no answer, but addressing l’artridre 
asked him if there were no able-bodied men-servants abo: t 
the house. ‘ 

‘* Half-a-dozen, Sir,’’ said Partridge. 

‘* Bring two of them,”’ said the Major. 

‘* Bring twenty,’’ said Peltzer, who appeared to have 
understood the colloquy, though he made no pretence ot 
speaking English. ‘* Are youa friend of Monsieur Kenyon's 
Sir’’’ he asked again; and again the Major disdained to 
answer him. ‘If any friend of Monsieur Kenyon’s,”’ said 
Peltz r, ‘‘stays me from doing what I want to do, Monsieur 
Kenyon will not be grateful to him. Monsieur Kenyon would 
desire that I should have my way. You shall see us in half 
an hour’s time from now, and you shall see how tenderly 
attached to me he is.”’ : 

‘Listen to me, Monsieur Peltzer,’’ said the Major. He 
had no other object in calling the fellow by the only name by 
which he knew him than to use it asa sort of ceremonious 
mockery ; but the effect the mention of the name produced 
was nothing less than remarkable. Monsieur Peltzer stac- 
gered back a pace, his blotched countenance grew pale upon a 
sudden, and for a second or two his eyes roved like those of a 
creature taken in a trap. ‘‘My mention of your name sur- 
prist ad you, I observe, Monsi« ur,”’ said the Major. - oe may 
not have supposed yourself known.’’ His instinctive antagonisin 
to this vile bird of prey from the galleys was making a partisan 
ot him. ‘This is absolutely no business of mine ” he con- 
tinued; ‘ but if you have anything to say to the master of this 
hous », go outside, send in a statemcnt of your business, and 
wait until you are sent for.’’ 

At this moment a_ bell in the servants’ quarter peal. d 
wildly again and again and again; and Kenyon’s valet 
running hurriedly to enswer this unusual summons, pushed 
past the Major with a hasty word of apology, and opened the 
library door. Almost at the same instant, Partridge appeared 
in the rear, with the groom and the gardener. 7 

‘Let anyone so much as lay a hand upon me,” cried 
Peltzer, ‘‘ and I will ruin the house! I demand to see this 
Kenyon—lI insist !”’ 

The position in which the Major had allowed himself to be 
hurried was by no means either agreeable or dignified. He 
had, as a matter of course, no shadow of authority in Kenyon’s 
house, and no right to prevent any caller upon Kenyon ‘from 
behaving as he pleased. If he had been but a little more 
intimate with his host of the moment, he would have felt his 
own position stronger. As it was, he saw that he had done 
more than he had a right to do, and thought it time to effect a 
judicious retirement. 

**This fellow,’’ he said to the 
threatening your master.” 

In face of this statement, the groom and the gardener 
waited for no instructions. There was a little scrimmage along 
the hall, the Major following with an air of languid interest : 
and at the end of it Monsieur Peltzer was ejected into the 
arms of Lord Bagleigh, who had at that moment alighted from 
his horse at the door. 

The young nobleman, with his arms under those of the 
half-prostrate Peltzer, stared in sheer amazement at the Major 
and the servants. But Peltzer, struggling to his feet, and 
freeing himself from his Lordship’s unconscious grasp, broke 
into maledictions. 

‘*So,”’ cried Peltzer, waving his arms in mad gesticulation 
‘* you eject me from the house that I could ruin!’ You throw 
me out of the presence of this assassin, whom I could hang! 
I could hang him !—this Kenyon—I could hang him! ”’ i 

‘Oh! I say, come, look here, you know,’”’ said Lord 
Bagleigh, addressing the Major, whom he recognised as the 
only gentleman in the group, ‘‘this is pitching it too strong 
I shall take it on myself to give this fellow in-charge. Begad ! 
I shall.” 

The Major recognised his Lordship, though he had seen him 
but once before. 

‘* He certainly deserves it,’’ he answered. 
done it long ago if I had had authority.” 

There was tumult outside the house, for Peltzer was raving 
and cursing, and the groom and the gardener were struggling 
with him to prevent him from re-entering; and inside, bells 
were ringing, and voices calling, and footsteps running here 
and there in strange confusion; but those outside the door 
were at present too much concerned with Peltzer to have eyes 
or ears for what was going on within. 

**Do you hear me?’’ cried Peltzer, struggling between the 
gardener and the groom. ‘*I can hang him—the assassin! [ 
will hang him like a dog ! I tell you—you who throw me from 
his door—that I hold this Kenyon in my fingers, and can 
hang him like a dog!”’ . 

‘** Rather like a dog himself, begad!”’ 
addressing the Major. 

And, indeed, Peltzer, yelping and snarling, did look rathcr 
like a dog of the homeless and dangerous sort. 

Over and over again, the Major had confessed this was no 
affair of his; and yet he felt relieved to notice that Bagleigh 
paid no heed whatever to Peltzer’s asseverations of his power 
over Kenyon. To the young gentleman himself, they sounded 
like nothing more or less than the ravings of a lunatic. 

‘** Mais, je dit, voyez-vous—vous étes en rébotte; ne c 
pas’? said his Lordship, placidly, to Peltzer. 

At this, the bird of prey from the galleys began almost to 
scream with rage. 

““Are you mad?’’ he cried. ‘‘Do you think you are 
friends of this Kenyon? Bring me face to face with him! 
Let me see him! Do you think you serve his turn by driving 
me from his door ?”’ ; if 

_“* Really, begad!’’ said his Lordship, ‘‘I never heard any- 
thing like it! ‘lake the man away. Take him to the police- 
station.’’ 

The two men, glad enough to get the order, wheeled 
Peltzer round, and hurried him along the drive. He went, 
protesting vengeance, and struggling against his captors. But 
these were stalwart fellows, and, in alittle while, they succeeded 
in getting him into a run; and Peltzer, whose habits were not 
conducive to vigour of body, was soon too much out of breath 
for invective. 


men, ‘‘is drunk, and is 


**T would have 


said his Lordship, 
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(Continued on page 33.) 
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[A LORILINE, 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


A few drops of the FRAGRANT FLORILINE on a wet tooth- 
brush produce a delightful foam, which cleanses the Teeth 
from all impurities, strengthens and hardens the gums, pre- 
vents tartar, and arrests the progress of decay, [t gives to the 
teeth a peculiar and beautiful whiteness, and imparts a 
delightful fragrance to the breath. It removes all unpleasant 





o tour arising from deciyed tecth, a disordered stomach, or 
tobacco smoke. The FRAGRANT FLORILINE is purely 
retable, and equally adapte ito old and young. 
The FRAGRANT FLORILINE should be used in all cases of 





lreul breath, and particularly by gentlemen after smoking. The 
Floriline combines,in a concentrated form, the most desirable, 
clewnsing, and astringent properties, At the same time, it 


contains nothing which can possibly injure the most sensitive 
and delicate organisation, 

It beautifies the teeth and gums, 

It arrests the decay of the teeth. 

It acts as a detergent after smoking, 

It renders the gums hard and healthy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth. 

It imparts to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic 
pleasant. 

Put up in large bottles ey, one size) and in elegant toilet- 
c13e3, complete, at 23. 64. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 

Wholesale by the ANGLO- AMERIC AN DRUG COMPANY, 
Limited, Farringdon-road, London, 


[PLORILIN E. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and rare 
Sweet as violets at the morn, 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosehuds bursting forth 
From 4 richly- laden earth 
Ist “FR AGRANT PLORILINE.” 





and 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 
So pure and lovely to the sight ; 
The gums assume a rosy hue, 
a he breath is sweet as violets blue; 
While scented as the flowers of May 
Which cast their sweetness from e ach fprar, 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” — 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And produced from fairy’s bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower ; 
For in this liquid gem we trac “ - 
All that can bez auty add and ¢ 
Such is the “ FRAGR! ANT TL ORILINE.” 





[*LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Isthe best liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 

cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
“animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a de- 
lithtful fragrance to the breat Price 2s, 6d. per Bottle. The 
Fragrant Floriline removes ins ‘tantly all odours arising from 
a foul stomach or tobacco amoke, 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay 
its advantages are paramount. The “Floriline” should be 
thoroughly brushed into all the cavities;no one need fear 
using it too often, or too muchata time. Among the ingredients 
being soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from 


sweet herbs and plants, it forms not ony the very best 
dentifrice for cleansing ever discovered, mit one that is per- 
fectly delicious to the taste, and as harmlessas sherry. The taste 


is so pleasing that, instead of taking up the toothbrush with 
dislike, as js ofte n the case, children will on no account omit 
to use the “ F saruthe su larly each morning, if only left to 


their own choice, sire 2h cannot be 
toothbrush too andi 

mature decay of the tee 
ani Perfumers throug hh ut the world, 


tuught the use of the 
ably produces pre- 
"is sold by all Chemists 
at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 





PLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


If teeth are white and beautiful, 
It keeps them so intact ; 

If they're discoloured in the least, 
It brings their whiteness bac 

And by its use what good effects’ 
Are daily to be seen; 

Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE! 


One trial proves c ~otrgai ah 
That by its constant us 
The very heat effects arise 

That science can produce, 
It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme ; 
Whilst general now becomes we use 
Of“ FRAGRANT FLORILI 


quite, 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white ; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight 

All vile secretions it remov e8, 
However long ey ve been; 

The enamel, too, it will preserve. 

The “FRAGR ANT FLORILINE.” 





FL ORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


It may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
ex uninations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
gither, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the teeth and 
gums Of at least nine persons in every te nm ; any individual may 
easily satisfy himself in this matter by placing a powerful 
microscope over @ partially-decayed tooth, when the living 
animalcule@ will be found to rige gb a partially decayed 
cheese more than anything else we can compare it to. We 
may also state that the FRAGRANT FL ORILINE is the only 
remedy yet discovered able perfectly to pa the teeth and 
gums from these parasces without the slightest injury to the 
teeth or the most tender gums, 

Read this—From the * Weekly Times,” March 26, 1871: 
“There are so many toilet articles which obtain all their cele- 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that 
it makes it necessary, when an thing new and good is intro- 
duced to the public, that s eC ial attention should be called to 
it. The most delightful and effective toilet article for 
cleansing and beautifying the teeth that we,ina long ex- 
perience, have ever used is the new Fragrant Floriline. It is 
quite a pleasure to use it, and its properties of imparting a 
fragrance to the breath and giving a pearly whiteness to the 
tecth make it still more valuable. Of all the numerous 
nostrums for cleaning the teeth which from time to time 
hive been fashionable and popular, nothing to be compared 
with the Floriline has hitherto been produced, whether con- 
sidered as a be: Sng or a valuable cleanser and preserver of | 


the teeth and gums. 

From the “ Young Ladies’ Journal” —An ?greeable dens- 
frice is always a luxury. As one of the. ‘most agreeablemay be 
reckoned Floriline. It cleanses the teeth, and imparts a 
pleasant odour to the breath. It has been analysed by several 
eminent professors of chemistry, and they concur im their 
testimony to its usefulness. We are frequentiy asked to | 
recommend a dentifrice to our readers ; therefore we cannot 
do better than advise them to try the Fragrant Floriline.” 
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“THE MOST NOTED FiRM OF LADIES’ TAILORS IN THE WORLD, AND (BE IT Salo) THE MOST ORIGINAL.” 


WALKING, TRAVELLING, & 
YACHTING GOWNS, 
RIDING HABITS, 
JACKETS, 
ULSTERS, 
WRAPS. 


| LATEST DESIGNS 
| AND 


Vide 
Press. 









BY SPECIAL APPOINTMEL:T 
TOH.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H, PRINCESS OF WALES, &C 







PATTERNS OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS FREE BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


YETER ROBINSON’S COURT AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


Mourning Goods 
approbation 
Dressmaker 
Address 
[ NEXPENSIV E 
Richest Qualities, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families, 
are sent to all parts of England witha fill assortment of Goods 
to take 
Regent-street, 


RENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


PLUSHES, SILKS, VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses, Patterns free. 
( UR SPECIAL “Good Wearing” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33. 114., 
4s. 6d., 58. 9d,, to 10s, 6d. Patterns free. 
KyVENING and DINNER DRESSES A 
4 superior and st etl variety, all very moderate in price, 


varying from 1 to 10 guine 


ANTLES, C LOAKS, JACKETS, a very superb 
. EW 


beautiful variety of New Designs, from 14 to 6 guineas. 


\ILK COSTUMES from 
elegant variety, 
5 to 20 guineas. 


BEACTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
JETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING 


PETER ROBINSO 


256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 


of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


will be forwarded to any part of England on 


RECEIPT 


-no epee! the distance—with an excellent fitting 
(if de “l), Without any extra charge whatever. 
PETER R tOBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


MOURNING, as well as_ the 
can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
Good-fitting Dressmakers 
and 
telegram. 





immediately receipt of letter or 


Nos, 256 to 262, 


orders, on 


very moderate charges, 





collection. 


BLACK MATERIAL 


Inspection invited. 


COSTUMES. A 


-aris. A large and 
handsomely ornamented and arranged, from 


New and Novel. 


WAREHOURE, 256 to 262, Kegent-street, W. 


f{ MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 








PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 
ORIENTAL TAPESTRIES, 
MUSLINS, &c., 

Suitable for the present style of Furnishing. 
INDIAN TAPESTRY, 1} yard wide, 1s. 34d., 1s. 11}d., 

3s. 9d., and 4s. 11d. per yard, 
DELTA MUSLIN, 1} yard wide, 72d., 83d., 
per yard, 
PRINTED INDIAN MUSLIN, in 150 different designs, 
27 in. wide, 43d, per yard. 
PLUSH TABLE-COVERS, with Tapestry Borders in 
all shades, 1 yard square, 6s, 9d. each; 14 yard 
square, 12s, 6d. each. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 
LATEST NOVELTY OF THE SEASON. 


GARNITURE VIENNOISE, complete Set of Costume 
Trimming in Fine Cut Jet. 


THE SET COMPRISES:—Panel for Skirt; Two Pieces 
for Front of Bodice; One Piece for Back of 
Bodice ; Epaulettes ; Collar; Pair of Cuffs. 


IN BLACK and all NEW SHADES—Prices for Set 
complete—Black, 41s. 6d., 43s. 6d., 458, 6d., 548, 6d., 
56s. 6d. ; Colours, 49s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS POST-FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


and 104d. 








PREIDEN BACH’S 
Triple Ess. of IXIA. 

The New Everlasting Pe Pate Prices from 28, to 218, Be Bottle. 
BREIDEN BACH’S 
WOOD VIOLET. 


“ Fresh as morning-gathered flowers.” 


BREEN BACH’S 
WHITE ROSE, 


ESS. BOUQUET, FRANGIPANNI, NEW -MOWN 
JOCKEY CLUB, ACME BOUQUET, and 1000 others. 
2s. to 21s. per Bottle. : 
| REIDENBACH’S 

LAVENDER WATER. 


Distilled from fine old English Lavender kept many years in 
stock. 2s. 6d. to 21s. per Bottle. 


BREEN BACH’S 











HAY, 
Price 





EAU DE COLOGNE 


is superior to all foreign productions, Price 2s., 4s., and 8s. 
Bottle ; 10s. 6d. and 218. Case. 


REIDENBACH’S 


FLORIDA WATER. 
A' most Lreemins and salubrious Eau de Toilette. 2s.6d. and 
REIDENBACH’S 


B HUNGARY WATER. 
An old-established Perfume of renown. Price 2s. 6d. Bottle. 
| REIDENBACH’S 

TOILET VINEGAR. 


Refreshing and hygienic. 1s, to 10s. 6d. per Bottle. 
BREIDENB. and OO., Perfumers to the Queen, 
157B, New Bond-street, London, W. 


























[°LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. | 


I have heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 

Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And eat them in time quite away 

Aswan ules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
If the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 

And I also have heard to pre serve them the best 
Is the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE! 


Oh, yes ; it is true that secretions Neb Coieyad 
Living objects to form on your tee 
And certainly and silently do they ried on 
In cavities made underneath ; 
But * certain preser vative has now been found 
To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 
Kea you're perfectly right, for your teeth to preserve, 
There’s nothing like sweet “ FLORILINE! 


’Tis nice and refreshing, and peauent to use, 
And no danger its use can attend ; 

For clever physicians and de mitiete as well 
Their unifor m praises now blend. 

They say it’s the best preparation that’ 's known, 
And evident proofs haye they see 

™ nothing can eyjual the virtues that dwell 
In the fragrant, the sweet, “ FLORILINE ! 7 


FLORILINE. © 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The “Christian World” of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
to Floriline :—“ Floriline bids fair to become a household 

word in England, and one of peculiarly pleasant meaning. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more efficacious and agreeable 
} reparation for the teeth. Those whoones begin to use it will 
certainly never willingly give it up.” 

Dr.G. H. Jones, of 57, Great Russall-street, sane: Surges 
Dentist and Doctor of Dental Surgery, F.R.M F.R,S.L. 3 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A., &c., in his pamphlet, “ Painless Bentistry, 


say 
a] “consider * Fragrant Floriline’ is, 
excellent pregaracee for the teeth and gums 
The words “ Wragrest re and aro a Trade-M: 
Sold retai] everywh and wholesaje by tbe ANGLO- 
AMBRIC ‘AN DRUG PANY, Limited, Farringdon-road, 
condo 
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THE BURLINGTON, 9s. 114. 


broidered in Black, Brown, or Navy. 
or Cardigal Vest, 


Self-Cofour, 





NICHOLSON’S 


are now nee ‘in a!l Departments with large 
ddliveries of this 


SEASON’S NOVELTIES 


from the various Home and Foreign Markets. 
Patterns amd Illustrations post-free. 


66 ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATEST 
SUMMER NOVELTIES 


Costumes, 
Ulsters, Cloaks, Jerseys, 
Furs, &c., post-free. 
SILKS AND DRESS 

FABRICS 
lowest Wholesale 
City Prices. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
WASHING DRESSES. 


Patterns Free. 


VELVET-VELVETEEN, 


Patterns Free. 


D. NICHOLSON 
& CO., 


50 to 53, 
A perfect fitting Jacket, with Vest in Plush, Em- St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
LONDON. 


Mantles, 


THE TENNIS COSTUME, 21 5s. 64. 
In Plain or Checked French Beiges, Cassi- 
znere Cloths, or Foules, with Sik Laces 
‘0 Pright¢ Hons OF t) watch, inc juding 
a yards f Bodic 


1886. 
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Inventories Gold Medal, 1885. 
INLY AWARDED FOR ENGLISH WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 


(NEW PATENT, No. 405%) 


“LUDGATE” WATCH 


SILVER, 18-Ct. GOLD, 


£9 9. £12 12. 


THE ¢ 


ONE 






The ‘‘Ludgate” Watch 


Is A MACHINE-MADE 


ENGLISH LEVER FOR ROUGH WEAR, 


OF MY BEST LONDON MAKE. 


Ww ‘SPECIAL STRENGTH, 

f. 1-4 pt RET MOVEMENT. 

JE iy. 

TI 1, ADJUSTED FOR 
KX 

w 

Pr RING BAND AND EX 








TEN (ech BARREL, 
Lyn SOME wit 
ETS HANDS AND OPENS AT BACK, 
YOR DRAPT WITH ORDER. 


eee IN 


Py 





Inventories Gold Medal, 1885. 


THE LADY’S WATCH 


(REGD.). 


BENSON’S SPECIAL MAKE. 


18-Ct. GOLD, SILVER, 


£10. £0. 






LADY’S KEYLESS WATCH. 


WITH MOVEMENT OF EXTRA QUALITY, 
A PERFECT TIMEKEEPER, 

STRONG DUST P avon I-CARAT GOLD C ASES, 
WITH MONO An. A 

ENGRAVED WIT OUT | TRA CHARGE. 

SENT FREE ae (£10 wr AFT WITH ORDER. 
SILVER, THE ME ALITY, 

LADY'S G OLD CHAINS. With TASSEL, FROM £2 2. 











Inventories Gold Medal, 1885. 


For INDIA and THE COLONIES, for 
HUNTING and ROUGH WEAR. 


BENSON’S SPECIALLY MADE 
" FIELD.” 


(RKGD.) 


18-Ct. GOLD SILVER, 



























KEYLESS ENGLISH 
HALF-CHRONOM ETER. 


OUR OWN MAKE. MACHINE-MADE, TH 
CHRONOMETER grey — AND on Nit I T SPRING. 
or ARRANTED TO PERF TIME. 

ASSIVE 18-CAR 7 GOL D CAS 
HALE. HUNTE k OR CRYSTAL GLASS. 

SE AND SAFE FOR £25 DRAFT WITH ORDER. 

SILVER, SAME Qu ALITY MOVEMENT, £15, 
The Hunting Editor of the “ Field” says:—“I have ured the 


watch for four mast Re, and have carried it hunting sometimes 
Kk recommend 








for hos days a week.,.... can confidently 
. Benson's sinnttae Watch as one that can be depended 
on. Fi eld, March 24, 1885, 


Ww. B ,ENSON, 

IM. the Queen's Watehmaker, 

THe Steam Factory, LUDGATE- HILL; 
28, ROYAL EXCHANGE; Ano 

25, OLD BOND-STREET, W., LONDON. 


ESTABLISUED 1749. 


J. 


Pamphlets containing Descriptive [illustrations and 
Prices of these and other Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, 
Silver and Electro-Plate, and Musical Boxes, post-free- 




































































































































































































THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 1886. 


THOUGHTS, LIKE SNOWFLAKES, ON SOME FAR-OFF MOUNTAIN SIDE, GO ON 
ACCUMULATING TILL SOME GREAT TRUTH IS ‘LOOSENED, AND FALLS LIKE AN 
AVALANGHE ON THE WAITING WORLD. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. PREVENTABLE DEATH. 


IGNORANCE OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 
Direct and Indirect, Costs Threcfold the amount of Poor-Rate for the Country generally. 


* He had given as models of sanitation of adult life, well-constructed and well-kept prisons, 


THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. | 
After breathing impure air for two minutes and a half, every drop of blood is more or iess 


poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisonous blood ; 


not a point but must have suffered injury ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best known | where of those who came in without well-developed disease, and not good lires either, the 
remedy ; it removes fetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by | death-rate did not exceed THREE in 1000. In Stafford County Jail the death-rate had, during 
depression, and restores the nervous system to its | the last ten years, been actually less than one in every 1000—not a tenth of the death-rate 


natural means, allays nervous exciter 


ment 
Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and | of adult outsiders. WHAT HEALTH RESORT. WHAT WATERING-PLACE, WHAT CLIMATE IN 
overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free | THE WORLD, COULD SHOW RESULTS LIKE THESE OF THE POWER OF SANITATION.” — 
Inaugural Address hy E. CHADWICK, C.B., on the Sanitary Condition of England. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL, 


and Europeans generally who are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the United Kingdom. Asa natural product of Nature 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without such a simple precaution, the JEOPARDY of 


proper condition 
invigorating You cannot 
from disease 


Especially to Consuls, Ship Captains, Emigrants 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT, prepared from sound, ripe fruit. 


u 
life is immensely increased. As a means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, 
Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion, 


EIN Ors EF RUL'D SALT 


is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS; &c., are prevented and cured. It is, 
in truth, a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in 
relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, is most striking. 


FOR BILIOUSNESS OR SICK HEADACHE, 


Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sluggish Liver, Vomiting, 


TO EVERYBODY LEAVING HOME FOR 
CHANGE, RELAXATION, &e. 


TO EUROPEANS WHO PROPOSE RESIDING IN 
OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider the FRUIT 
SALT to be an “indispensable necessary, for by its use the 
system is relieved of poisonous matter, the result of eating 
to nearly the same extent and of too rich food as they do 
in a colder country, while so much heat-making food is 
not required in a warmer climate. By keeping the system 
clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away the groundwork of 
malarious diseases, and all liver complaints, and neutralises 
poisonous matter. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE—THE GREAT DANGER 
OF DELAY.—You can change the Trickling Stream, but 
not the Raging Torrent. 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—HOW 
IMPORTANT it is to every individual to have at hand 
some simple, effective, and palatable remedy, such as 
ENO’S FRUIT: SALT, to check disease at the onset ? 
For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but 
not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I 
feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information 
upon all householders, or ship captains, or Europeans 
generally, who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign 
climate. Whenever a change is contemplated likely to dis- 
turb the condition of health, lei ENO’S FRUIT SALT be 
your companion ; for, under any circumstances, its use is 
beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of 
sorts, yet unable to say why—frequently, without any 
warning, you are suddenly seized with lassitude, »dis- 
inclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, 
sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back and 
limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c ; then 
your whole body is out of order—the spirit of danger has 
been kindled, but you do not know where it may end. It is 
a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will 
always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance 
of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The 
pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common 
idea when ‘not feeling well is, “I will wait and see—per- 
haps I shall be better to-morrow ”; whereas, had a supply 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and made use 
of at the onset, all calamitous results might have been 
avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks 
so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? 


STIMULANTS AND INSUFFICIENT AMOUNT 
OF EXERCISE FREQUENTLY derange the liver. ENO’S 


Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness and its evils, 
Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, &c.. ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT is the simplest and best remedy yet introduced. It 
removes by natural means effete matter or poison from the 
blood, thereby preventing and curing boils, carbuncles, 
fevers, feverish skin, erysipelas, and all epidemics, and 
counteracts any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, 
or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 
diarrhea. It is a PLEASANT BEVERAGE, which supplies 
the want of ripe fruit, so essential to the animal economy, 
and may be taken as an invigorating and cooling draught 
under any circumstances. from infancy to old age, and may 
be continued for any length of time, and looked upon as 
being a simple product of fruit. It is impossible to over- 
state its value, and on that account no household ought to 
be without it, for by its use many disastrous results may 
be entirely prevented. In the nursery it is beyond praise. 
Notwithstanding its medical value, the FRUIT SALT must 
be looked upon as essential as breathing fresh air, or as a 
simple and safe beverage under a// circumstances, and may 
be taken as a sparkling and refreshing draught, in the 
same way as lemonade, soda-water, potass-water, &c., only 
it is much cheaper and better in erery sense of the term, to 
an unlimited eatent. The FRUIT SALT acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine 
does on the vegetable world. It has a natural action on 
the organs of digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, 
secretion and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus 
preserving and restoring health. 


INQUESTS.—A STARTLING ARRAY OF 
PREVENTABLE DEATHS.—Why should FEVER, that 
VILE SLAYER of MILLIONS of the HUMAN RACE, not 
be as MUCH and MORE hunted up, and its career stopped, 
as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent 
death? The MURDERER, as he is called, is quickly made 
example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally 
acknowledged to be PREVENTABLE DISEASES. How is 
it that they are allowed to level their thousands every 
year, and millions to suffer ALMosT without protest? The 
most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge 
blunders Wuo’s TO BLAME? For the means of preventing 
PREMATURE DEATH from disease, read a large Illus- 
trated Sheet given with each Bottle of ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT: the information is INVALUABLE. The FRUIT 
SALT (one of Nature’s own products) keeps the BLOOD 
PURE, and is thus of itself one of the most valuable means 
of keeping the blood free from fevers (and blood poisons), 
liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As a means of pre- 
serving and restoring health it is unequalled ; and it is, 








moreover, a pleasant, refreshing, and INVIGORATING eae get Pare Z A 
BEVERAGE. After a patient and careful observation of its z pf = ZZ Zp FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional 
weakness of the liver. -A world of woes is avoided by 





effects when used, I have no hesitation in stating that if its a 
great value in keeping the body heaithy were universally those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. “Ail 
known, not a household in the land would be with. WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED. our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would not be 
out it, or a travelling trunk or portmanteau but woul USE ; without it upon any consideration,'they having received so 

See a large Illustrated Sheet with each Bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. much benefit from it.—Woop BRoTH cs. Chemists, Jersey.” 


contain it.” 
A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING OR PRESERVING HEALTH, 


Usk Nos FRUIT sAaALlT 


(PREPARED FROM SOUND, RIPE FRUIT). IT IS A PLEASANT BEVERAGE, BOTH COOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


HOW TO REMOVE GOUTY OR RHEUMATIC POISON FROM THE BLOOD | IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 

é ; BY NATURAL MEANS. c : “We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several. important 

A GENTLEMAN writes :— “ West Brompton. Suryey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived 

me i ae ai alt : ‘ ; . f . y benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever 

Dear Sir,—I think it only just to you and fair to suffering humanity that I should bring | VeTY steat “ y was our party : 

before you the following facts. A most intimate friend of mine, who has been for many years Oe ee ro ee ere ey, of he chide end Rg bee = M hen 

a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, was advised by a celebrated London physician to take distriols sod nate thant the FRUIT & ALT Bs. pt + shene ee tee a eto FRUIT SALT acts os 

hh abe racy bes eat ee, SALT in f, ae aso s thing if the 4 find i | a gentle aperient keeps the blood cool and healthy and Watdd of fever We have pleasure in 
the physician at the same time observing to my friend, ‘I always take it myself, and find it | — 5 a een oy me igh ie eeepc Ait pate ar eae ge gee 

invaluable, and can confidently recommend it to you as the best remedy you can possibly use.’ | voyantart) hog mg rb the h alue of ya he Denpasar and our firm _— > its efficacy. We 

The above occurrence took place some months since. My friend at once commenced taking the | "°Y®" 8° 9 the Jungle without it, rae lave “a recommended it to others. 
“ Yours truly, 


FRUIT SALT as recommended, and the benefit he has received is something wonderful ; in 
Yours faithfully, TRUTH.” “Commander A. J. Lorrus, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer. 


fact, he is quite a new man. 
I guarantee the above testimonial to have been given, unsolicited, by a conscientious, good “ E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. 
) “J, C. Eno, Esq., London. Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.” 


man.—J. C. E. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“<A new invention is brought before the public and conzmands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately 
introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough t» deceive the Public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 


employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by Worthless Imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. Protection in every Country. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Standing at the open window, Helen saw Douglas still lounging lonely to and fro upon the lawn beneath.—See page 26. 


The inhabitants of Perry Haughton paused, and turned 
in the street, or ran to doors and windows, as the foreigner 
was hurried along. But nobody had learned anything from 
him when he was incarcerated. He might have cried his 
dreadful secret from the house-tops of Perry Haughton. His 
foreign language surrounded him like a wall. He had no 
power to pierce it, and not a creature would have understood him. 


XVII. 
Whilst unusual things were happening within the walls of the 
Lodge, one of the most ordinary things in the world was 


happening just outside them; for there, in the quiet sunlit 
gardens, with the flowers blooming, and the birds singing 
about them in fit and pleasant accompaniment, a man and a 
maid were awaking broadly to the fact that they were falling 
in love with each other. As a matter of course, Dick Douglas 
was bound in honour to take no advantage whatever of the 
trust his host reposed in him. He could say nothing; but then, 
like the parrot famed in history, he could think a great deal: 
and thought in such condition has a knack of translating itself 
in a hundred ways without the help of speech. He and Helen 
had already been self-conscious enough in each other’s presence, 


and had been forced to keep up an appearance of mere friend- 
ship by a constant gay raillery and flow of high spirits. But 
when Gabriel brought to the girl the first proposal of marriage 
which had been made to her, he did much towards making a 
woman of her. And now her self-consciousness was more 
than ever awakened. The gardens were large enough for 
half-a-score pairs of lovers to hide themselves in, had they 
been so minded. There were shady alleys, and trellis-covered 
walks, and bowery rustic seclusions by the dozen, and 
practically the two were as much alone as they could have 
been in a wilderness. , 
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«pace of half an hour or so, their conversation might 


“For th ‘ 
but by-and-by it became, 


been listened to by anybody ; 
and almost in spite of themselves, a little more intimate. 

‘‘T shall have to go away in a day or two,”’ said Douglas 
Che girl said nothing, but busied herself in disentangling 
a knot her idle fingers had made a moment or two before in 
the pendant cord from her parasol This sile nee chil ed him. 
It is noticeable that those signs which should be most 
ncouraging to a lover, and which are in themselves the 
1 are generally those which 


most 
broadly prophetic of success, dash 
his hopes 
‘*T had a 
from Begg 
‘* Who are they *’ 
‘They are very 
Douglas, ‘‘ and of cours 
find one’s-self applied to by them.”’ : ; 
‘“My uncle says,’ said Helen, ‘‘ that you are likely to rise 
fast in your profession, Mr. Douglas.”’ i ; 
‘| ‘shall try,’’ he answered, with that easy oblivion of 
is common to young men. ‘‘Asa matter of 
to be very glad to be called to town on such 


le this morning,’’ he went on mournfully, 
ind Batter, of Chancery-lane. 

’ she asked. - 
influential firm of solicitors, said 
it’s a great stroke of good fortune to 


obstacles which 
course, I ought 0 
business, but somehow I am afraid I shan’t be. 

He wanted to say a great deal more than this, and if the 

positions had been reversed—if he had been walking about the 
<tately grounds which were one day to be his own, and could 
have looked from where he stood ou farm and farmstead which 
had been his father’s before him, and must ultimate ly come to 
him, andif th rir] had been, Bay, a governess, with no prospect 
but one of labour and of straightened means before her, he 
coull have said all that was in his heart to say. Honourable 
poor men do sometimes make love to rich women; but there 
few such obstacles to love as money. 
‘‘'The moralists are very severe about idlene ss,’ 
not that he wanted to qualify what he had said 
bocause her silence made it seem necessary to say something ; 
‘and yet I must confess that I find it very pleasant.” 

“Tf | were a man,” she answered, glad to find her feet upon 
firm ground again, ‘‘I do not think I should like to be idle.”’ 
‘ Not occasionally ¢’’ he asked. ‘ 

‘* Perhaps occasionally,’’ she answered, with a little laugh, 
somehow found the firm ground gliding from under, her 


aur 


’ said Dick, 


before, but 


andl 
again. 

‘TIT am sorry to go,’’ said Douglas, re solute not to say more 
; ‘*One cannot exchange all this for 


than he ought to say. f 


Chancerv-lane and Fleet-street without a little reluctance.’ 

‘“No,”’ she answered, ‘‘ the country is pleasanter than 
London at this time of year.”’ 

‘Much.’ said Douglas, rather forlornly, *‘ much pleasanter.’’ 
He had it in his mind to say that he could have torsaken the 
landscape for a dungeon under given circumstances with great 
joy, but he repressed himself he roically. 

" “The sileuce began to be embarrassing ; and, by-and-by, 
Helen, feeling that she had cold about his going, 
ventured to say, 

‘‘ We shall be sorry to lose you, Mr. Douglas.”’ 

There are ways and ways of saying things; and the words 
might mean much or nothing. As she spoke them, they 
sounded like the iciest little bit of commonplace conceivable. 

‘‘Qne likes to think that one’s friends are not absolutely 
glad to see the last of one,”’ said Douglas, making his tone as 
commonplace as hers. : : : 

‘* The last 2’? she answered, looking up at him with a smile 
of complete self-possession. And yet (if one may tell the 
truth about a girl’s feelings in a case like this) she was so far 
from being self-possessed at the desolate prospect the words 
conveyed to her that the very light and warmth of the land- 
scape seemed to die away as she spoke them. iss It would be 
a strange friendship that would delight in that. 

She felt as if this, in its boldness, were an almost awful 


been 


thing to say. 2 
““T suppose so,"’ the young fellow answered. ‘I have 

enjoyed myself immensely,’”’ he added, in the very tone he 

might have used if his companion had been of his own sex. 

‘*fam afraid you have found us a little dull at times,” 
said Helen. 

‘Dall!’ he said. 
so happy in my life.’’ : 

Now, to be thirsty with a cooling draught at hand, and to 
long for that cooling draught and not touch it, is one thing ; 
to put it to the lips, and, having tasted it, to set it down again, 
is another and a much more arduous business. Douglas—to 
follow out this original and striking metaphor—set the glass 
down, but did so with so keen an inward longing that he had 
never felt the like. ; 

If the girl had spoken the truth she might have answered, 
‘‘Nor I, either.’’ But it is no recognised part of a girl’s duty 
in such cases to tell the truth; and the earnest little quiver of 
conviction in her companion’s voice frightened her. 

Love’s path is proverbially lined with roses, but the roses 
have their thorns. 

There was nothing in the world which could have given 
her so much joy as to know that this penniless young barrister 
loved her; but if by a look or a tone he so much as began to 
hiut at it, she was afraid of him. 

It is all a very old story, but delightful to linger upon. 
Little patches of sunlight on her dress, her hands, her hair, 
flickering illuminations of a cheek the colour of a rose-leaf, 
or an ear the colour of a shell, the white contour of throat and 
chin, the delicate and scarcely perceptible motions of the 
lips, thoughts that seemed to swim transparent in the candid 
beautiful grey eyes—the least of these things brought an 
aching sweetness to the lover’s heart. Never sunlight fell on 
anything half so precious as the little foot, the ungloved hand, 
the bronze hair it turned to gold, or the shell-like little ear. 
He would have kissed every sunfleck, had he dared. He would, 
had he dared, have knelt before her and adored. 

A good little girl, a little prettier than the common run of 
good little girls in England, though that may be saying much, 
and he made a goddess of her, a creature ot another sphere ! 
And he, without being an alt gether commonplace young man, 
can scarcely be supposed to have justified her estimate of him; 
for, to her mind, quite naturally, he was wise and learned 
beyond his years, and good and noble and handsome beyond 
belief. 

They longed to tell each other of each other's perfections ; 
he in his passionate male fashion, and she in her virginal and, 
us yet, passionless way. ; 

The young man’s declaration kept them both silent for a 
time. ‘The girl walked on by his side, touched by numberless 
slight electric thrills, and tried so bravely to bring herself to 
order that when she spoke it was with a seeming of perfect 
indifference. 

«* And when do you think of leaving us, Mr. Douglas ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid I must go,’’ said Dick, mournfully; “ that I 
must go to-morrow.”’ : - 

““T suppose you find a pleasure in your work ?”’ she said, 
not darizg to give him even a momentary chance of sliding 
back to dangerous ground again. 

‘In part of it,’’ he said, rather disinterestedly. 

H»re they reached the limits of the garden, and, turning, 
saw the figure of the elderly Partridge at a distance. The old 


‘*Ts Paradise dull? J have never been 


man moved at what was for him a very unusual pace, and 
made vigorous signs to some person who was invisible to 
Helen and her companion. He disappeared behind a stretch 
of trellised walk, and they forgot him, and strolled on towards 
the house. 

‘*T hope,’’ said Douglas, in his lightest way, ‘‘ that I shall 
have some opportunity of seeing you in town, Miss Kenyon ¢”’ 

‘Oh, I hope so,’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ but my uncle’s feelings 
and prejudices are all against gaiety. Do you know, I have 
never been in London but once, and then to attend the May 
Meetings ?”’ 

‘* You found them gay ?”’ 
her with a momentary gleam. 

‘** Not very,’’ she responded. 
for the season.”’ 

‘*T wish,”’ said the lover, half eagerly and half humorously, 
‘* that it were proper and possible for a young man to chaperon 
a young lady. I think you might find scenes in London which 
would be brighter even than the May Meetings. 

If he had not been in love, he might have offered this 
harmless little jest quite safely; but as it was, he began to 
thrill and tremble in the absurdest manner at the sweet and 
daring idea it conveyed to him. Oh, to have her to chaperon 
and guard—to show her the world—to give her whatever would 
make her happy—to have her under his wing where no one 
should have a right to come between them ! 

‘* Well, I am going away,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and the holiday ’s 
over. I shall think of Perry Haughton very often.’’ 

She—catching at the meaning of his words and not at the 
words themselves—had just begun to say, ‘‘So shall I,’’ but 
stopped at the second word in a little embarrassment. 

‘*Shall you '—shall you?”’ cried he, not thinking of the words 
at all, but only of the thought. ‘‘ I’ve had a very happy time 
here—the happiest I ever had in my life.’ 

The glass was at his lips again, but he had once more to 
put it down. Perhaps, all things considered, he had said 
enough, possibly a good deal more than he had a right to say. 
This reflection sobered and saddened him, and the girl, of 
course, could say nothing. They walked on towards the house, 
and whilst they were yet at a considerable distance from it, 
there broke upon the air the sound of M. Peltzer’s later 
objurgations. His voice was clear enough, even at this 
distance, but, happily for themselves, neither of the young 
people understood his language. It would have been 
horrible to have been in the society of a lady within hear- 
ing of the language M. Peltzer chose to use, and Helen 
herself—though she could scarcely have been expected to 
understand much of it—would have been necessarily shocked 
by the threats and accusations hurled against her uncle. But 
the unexpected tumult in so retired a quarter—a place where 
everything was commonly so quiet—set the girl running to see 
what might be the matter, and Douglas followed her. The 
storming, raging voice rose higher and higher as it went further 
away. And then, when both Douglas and the girl were 
running fast, the peal which Cyrus rang upon the library bell 
sounded in theirears. All this was strange and alarming, and 
Helen, putting herself to her best speed, ran into the hall by 
the lower entrance, and seeing two or three domestics with 
frightened faces clustered round the library-door, passed 
amongst them, sobbing for breath, and saw her uncle lying 
prone upon the floor with his head supported by a stranger. 
Douglas, following closely, recognised the stranger, to his own 
amazement. A stout woman—the cook—was standing irresolute 
and frightened, with a carafe of water in one hand and a glass 
in the other. The unconscious Gabriel’s head and face, and 
Sullivan’s knees and hands, were all dripping. 

** Ride off for a doctor, one of you!”’ cried the girl, panting. 
** Quick! quick!’’ 

At such a moment nothing was strange. It was no surprise 
to her to hear Bagleigh’s voice behind her, speaking in toncs 
of unusual decision and directness. 

‘* Take my horse. He’s standing outside.”’ 

The girl ran to Gabriel, and Sullivan made way for her. 

The rest entered the room, with the exception of the Major, 
who stood in the doorway, and, catching Sullivan’s glance, 
summoned him silently with a beckoning forefinger. Sullivan 
obeyed the voiceless call and approached the Major, pale and 
terror-stricken. Morton laid a hand upon his collar, and, 
gently insinuating his fingers until he had secured a firm 
grasp, he marched the little man before him to the hall door, 
and on to the gravel drive before it. 

** Now, you and I,” said he, ‘‘are going to have a talk 
together.”’ 


asked Douglas, looking down at 


‘*T should have liked to stay 


XVIII. 

It has been said already that Mr. Sullivan found the task he 
had taken upon himself a heavier one than he had expected, 
but it had never felt so intolerable as now. ‘The secret itself 
would have been enough to weigh him down; but Peltzer’s 
nearness, the ghastly unlooked-for effect his communication 
had upon Kenyon, his fears on the one side and his sym- 
pathies on the other, drove him well-nigh distracted. 

**You and I,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ are ‘going to have a talk 
together.”’ 

‘**T have left my hat inside the house,”’ responded Cyrus, 
inconsequently. He had fallen into that condition of mind in 
which it is only bearable to think of trifles. 

** Never mind your hat,’’ said the Major. ‘* Come with me.’’ 

He released his captive, and by a gesture of the hand com- 
manded him along the drive. Then, diverging to the left, he 
marched him across the lawn to a summer arbour, where he 
motioned him to sit down. 

** [ suppose,’’ he began, severely, ‘‘ that you are still under 
the impression that there may be something in this ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid there is,’’ answered Cyrus; ‘‘I am afraid 
there is a good deal in it.’’ 

** Now,”’ said Morton, sternly, ‘‘I shall advise yor noi to 
prevaricate with me. I shall offer one consideratior. for your 
acceptance which you seem’ to have overlooked. You come 
here for the purpose of extorting money from a man of high 
position by charging him with a crime. Are you aware, Mr. 
Sullivan, that by the English law eny man who attempts to 
play that game becomes accesscxy to the crime, and may lay 
himself open to an equal punisiment with the criminal ?”’ 

** You are quite wrong, Major Morton,’’ said the wretched 
Cyrus, eagerly; ‘I dian’t come here for any such purpose 
He offered me mo*:zy this morning, and I told him I. wouldn’t 
take a penny if I wanted bread.”’ 

** A liar,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ we can never trust, though 
he speak the thing that’s true. But [ shall be obliged if you 
will be as trustworthy as you can; and I may tell you that 
the less astonishing the things I hear from you may be, the 
more I shall be disposed to credit you.” 

**T didn’t,’ cried Sullivan, ‘‘ upon my word and soul I 
didn’t! I did at first-—I confess I did—but when I came 
down here, and found that scoundrel Peltzer in the place last 
night—If you had seen, Sir, how he gloated over it ’?—— 

**And you repent?’’ said the Major. ‘I am no great 
believer. in sudden conversions.”’ 

** So far as I’m concerned,’’ cried Sullivan, ‘‘I’ve done 
with it! I’ve put him on his guard, and I’ve done with it! 
If I’m an accessory, Major Morton, you’re another! You 
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know as much as I do. 
him than it is yours.’’ 

**T am not asking you to denounce him,’’ said the Major. 
‘*T have said, until lam a little tired of saying it, that this is no 
affair of mine; but I have got a little way into it now, and I 
think I may as well go through with it.” 

In the intervals he had made in the operation of packing 
his kit together that morning, Major Morton had looked, 
perhaps, half a dozen times out of the window. When he 
looked out for the first time he had seen Helen and Dick 
together on the lawn below. ‘The girl had not as yet begun to 
feel that sweet embarrassment which touched her later on, 
and she was laughing gaily in answer to some trivial jest of 
her companion’s, when the Major looked at her. He was an 
old campaigner, and toughened against most of the assaults 
of the world. But, confirmed old bachelor though he was, 
he was by no means hardened against the assaults of youth 
and beauty; and, seeing the fa?r little creature there in the 
sunshine looking so bright and happy and ptetty that she 
seemed to have a native right to live in sunshine always, the 
Major’s heart was more touched than he cared to confess. 
The shadow of the house had fallen upon him, and he, the old 
campaigner, was running away from it. He was free to run 
away from it, and glad to do it, little as it touched him. But 
there was no running away from the shadow for her. If once 
it touched her, it must go with her wherever she went, and 
would never leave her until she fell into that deeper shadow 
which finally hides us all. 

The Major had gone on with his packing, and had looked 
out a little later, and then he had seen the pair for a moment 
as they paused in their walk. The girl was looking down, and 
drawing patterns with the point of her parasol upon the 
ground. The lad was standing very near to her, and bending 
over her. A good lad and a stalwart, as the Major knew: 
honest, loyal-hearted, keen of feeling, quick to suffer. ‘The 
shadow which threatened the girl would involve him also. 

These reflections saddened the Major, and he tried to cast 
them off—for that was his manner of dealing with all sorts of 
troubles. But he could not help looking out from his window 
now and again, and whenever he saw the pair the reflections 
came back upon him until they made him downright miserable. 

He had seen no way of warding off the impending blow at 
that time ; but now, with Peltzer got rid of for the moment, 
and Sullivan in his hands, he began to think he might possibly 
discover a parry for this stroke of Fate. 

**T will tell you candidly, Mr. Sullivan,’’ he began, when 
he had paused for time to think things over, “that it is my 
purpose to frighten you from any further share in this enter- 
prise. I think I shall succeed in doing it.’ 

“I’m out of it already,”’ said Cyrus, earnestly. 
want to get my hat and go.”’ 

‘* It is very hard,’’ said the Major, ‘‘in a case like this, to 
see where the whole of one’s duty lies ; but if I do not induce 
you and your brother-scoundrel to surrender your present 
devices, I will take it upon myself to blow the gaff on the 
whole rascally three of you.’’ 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Major Morton,’’ Cyrus besought him, 
‘don’t put me into it! I wish I had never had anything to 
do with it.’’ 

“‘T wish you never had,’’ responded the Major, drily. 
“On your own showing, the French scoundrel could have 
done nothing without you.” 

** He can’t do anything without me now!”’ cried Mr. Sullivan. 

For the first time since he had begun to look upon this Cark 
affair at all, a ray of light touched the Major’s mind. 

** Wait a bit,’’ he said ; ‘‘let me look at that.”’ 

The more he looked at it, the more he saw how likely to be 
true it was. He walked to the door of the summer arbour, and 
walked cautiously around on every side ; and then, returning, 
seated himself opposite to Sullivan, and, placing both elbows 
on the small table which divided them, he spoke in low and 
guarded tones. 

‘**T have had the story from you piecemeal,’’ he began, 
‘and I hardly know how much of what you have told me I 
may believe ; but see if you cannot contrive to tell the truth 
for once in your life. . . . Something was done—the thing we 
are concerned about—it ’s of no use to use ugly words—upon a 
certain day in Paris. Do you know the date?” 

‘“The Tenth of January, Eighteen-sixty-eight,” said 
Sullivan, ‘ was the day on which I left Paris.’’ 

‘* In pursuit ?’’ said the Major. 

Sullivan nodded, and whispered, ‘‘ In pursuit.’’ 

‘* And you arrived,’’ pursued the Major, ‘‘a week later, or 
thereabouts ?”’ . “The arrival here,’’ he said to himself, 
‘*would confirm the French rascal’s story.”’ .. . ‘‘ Did the 
man you followed change his aspect much ?’’ he asked, aloud. 
** Did he attempt to disguise himself? ”’ 

‘*He disguised himself completely,’ 
‘*T never saw a greater change in a man.”’ 

** How do you know that you followed the right man ?”’ 
asked the Major. 

‘*T knew that this morning,’’ Sullivan whispered, with a 
scared countenance, ‘‘if I had never been sure of it before.’’ 

Major Morton retired from the position he had attempted 
to hold, but instantly assumed another. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ I presume I am justified in believing that you have had 
enough of this business ? ”’ 

**'Too much,”’ said Cyrus. ‘‘ I wish I had never touched it.’’ 

** Very well,”’ said the Major. ‘‘It does not matter much 
to you why I choose that the whole thing should be buried?’’ 

**Oh dear, no; not at all!’’ said Sullivan, with a tremulous 
readiness ; ‘‘ not in the slightest degree, I assure you, Major 
Morton.”’ 

**T may want your assistance,’ Morton continued, ‘in 
disposing of y. ur brother rascal.’’ 

‘*T think,”’ urged Sullivan, ‘‘ that you put it a little too 
severely against me.”’ 

‘* It is natural for you to think so,’’ the Major answered ; 
*‘but that is not a question which stands in urgent need of 
discussion just at present. What do you know about this 
fellow ?”’ ! 

‘* He was at the galleys,’’ said Sullivan, ‘‘for years, and I 
fancy he must have done something since.”’ 

‘* That is satisfactory, so far as it goes,’ 
‘* but I should like to have it a little clearer. 
fancy he has done since then ?’”’ 

**T don’t know what it is,’’ said Cyrus, ‘‘ but when I was 
fool enough to speak to him at Piaggi’s restaurant, I called 
him by his name, and he was horribly frightened.’’ 

‘*Um—m,”’ said the Major; ‘‘I noticed the same thing 
myself this morning. It seems likely that a person of that 
name may be wanted.”’ 

‘**T am sure he’s wanted,”’ said Sullivan, ‘‘and I wish ’’— 
the little man clasped his hands together, and wrung them 
hard—‘‘ I wish to Heaven the men who want him had him !”’ 

‘*T think it probable,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ that your aspira- 
tions will be realised in the long-run. Take care, Sir, that you 
do not fall into similar hands. I think you had best go now— 
the faster and the farther away the better.”’ 

In obedience to this blunt dismissal Cyrus arose, and, accom- 
panied by the Major, timidly re-entered the hall, secured his 
hat, bowed mildly, and went away, stared at by one or two 
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domestics who lingered to await the arrival of the doctor. His 
presence was naturally associated in their minds with their 
master’s sudden illness, but nobody dared question him. He 
returned to the hotel, and was there informed that his late 
companion was in custody, and, finding himself regarded with 
evident suspicion, he paid his bill, packed his effects in haste, 
and betook himself to the railway station. There he awaited 
the train in a compound of uncomfortable emotions, and, 
being at last sluggishly borne away, vowed in his inmost heart 
to return no more to Perry Haughton. 

Douglas had sighted the Major in the hall, and came 
forward to speak to him. 

‘*Thisis a sad busines,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am profoundly sorry 
for Miss Kenyon.”’ 

“So am I,’’ Morton answered, with an air which Dick 
thought a little preoccupied and cold. But since the beginning 
of his visit to Perry Haughton, Morton had been utterly unlike 
the genial Major Dick had known of old, or, at the best, had 
only been himself by fits and starts. 

‘*T cannot be of any use here,’’ said the Major, in the same 
dry and uninterested way ; ‘‘ but I won’t leave the village 
until I get news of the invalid. You had better stay where 
you are, and I will take a walk.’’ He marched off, with 
apparent stolidity and inward tenderness, and his walk led him 
to the village police station, where he produced his card, and 
announced himself to the inspector-as the guest of Mr. 
Kenyon. 

‘“‘T believe you have a Frenchman here in charge?’’ he said; 
*‘a man who was given into custody by Lord Bagleigh for 
creating a disturbance at the Lodge.’’ 

‘* Yes, Sir,’’ said the inspector; ‘‘and he ’s made a pretty 
tidy disturbance here since we’ve had the care of him. He’s 
only just begun to quiet downa little now; but there’s 
nobody here can make out a word he has.to say for himself.’’ 

‘*T should like to see the man,”’ said the Major, ‘‘if I may.’’ 

“Why, certainly, Sir,’’ the inspector answered — for a 
guestof Mr. Gabriel Kenyon’s was likely to have his wishes 
attended to here as almost anywhere else in Perry Haughton 
“*but you ’d better have a couple of men with you, for he’s a 
teaser—if I make myself understood, Sir.’’ 

‘*Give me one man,”’ said the Major, ‘‘if you think it 
necessary.”’ 

The inspector, answering with alacrity that he would 
accompany the visitor himself, marshalled him to the cells. 
They were only two in number, for Perry Haughton was not 
rich in criminals, and an infrequent poacher, an occasional 
drunk and disorderly on a Saturday night, or at the village 
fair time were, save on the rarest occasions, the only can- 
didates for justice. 

The inspector slid a key into the lock, and threw open the 
door, revealing the figure of M. Peltzer, who sat scowling and 
gnawing his nails in a corner. 

““Oho!”’ said he, rising to his feet, as he beheld the Major. 
“Tt is you again.”’ 

‘*Yes, Monsieur Gustave Peltzer, it is I,’’ returned the 
Major, with great tranquillity. 

He moved inside the cell. The inspector followed, and 
closed the door with a click behind him. 

‘* Who are you?’”’ said Peltzer, scowling at him with a face 
newly pale at this second mention of the name he dreaded ; 
‘and what do you want here ?”’ 

‘‘T have the honour,’”’ said the Major, very suavely, “ of 
being an intimate friend of M. le Colonel Tricot.’’ The prisoner 
grew a little paler, and gnawed his nails, with a wicked, side- 
way look at his interlocutor. ‘‘Now,’’ continued the old 
campaigner, ‘‘ you will agree with me that if I were to send a 
telegraphic despatch to my friend in Paris, apprising him of 
the fact that Gustave Peltzer is in custody at Perry Haughton, 
it would be an extremely unpleasant thing for you.’’ 

Peltzer said nothing ; but, still gnawing at his finger-nails, 
leaned his back against the wall, threw one leg over the other, 
and rolled his shoulders in defiance. 

“* Now if,’ pursued the Major, ‘‘I leave this cell without a 
promise on your part that you will go away in quiet, I shall 
send that telegraphic despatch at once, and you will wait 
here until such time as you are made over to the French 
authorities.’’ 

In the course of his walk towards the station, Morton had 
well considered that if this first shot should fail to hit the 
mark he had yet arrows enough in his quiver to bring M. 
Peltzer down. 

Peltzer changed the position of his feet and hands, but 
went on gnawing and staring savagely sideways at his visitor. 
‘** You understand that ?’’ Morton asked him, quietly. 

**Death of my life!’ broke out Peltzer, wildly. ‘‘ What 
am I? Iam a leaf for every wind to blow about.’’ 

After this poetic outburst he resumed the seat he had 
occupied at the inspector’s entrance, and glowered sullenly 
upon the floor. 

‘*My time is of service,’’ said the Major, ‘‘ and I ask you 
to decide. Do you go, or do I wire to Paris?’’ 

‘*T will go,”’ said Peltzer. 

‘* Very well,’’ Morton answered; ‘‘ you will go when you 
are allowed to go. But I have one or two things to tell you 
before we part. Any attempt on your side to extort money 
will be met by an immediate telegram to Paris. If you think 
to frighten us you will have to stand your trial as an accessory 
after the fact. Your extensive experience in criminal juris- 
prudence will no doubt tell you what that means. And you 
well remember that you can prove nothing until you prove 
that you are Gustave Peltzer. You observe—for I should like 
to enforce a lesson even upon such a fool as you are—that you 
have played a stupid game.”’ 

‘*Am [ free ?”’ said Peltzer, rising. 

‘*T believe not,’’? the Major answered. ‘‘Remember,’’ he 
added, half turning his back upon the lowering scoundrel, ‘‘a 
word from you and a telegraphic line from mz.’’ 

‘And remember,’’ Peltzer retorted, ‘‘a word from you, 
and then the whole accursed history from me.”’ 

‘* Perfectly,’’ replied the Major ; ‘‘a clear bargain. Thank 
you, Mr. Inspector.”’ 

‘“He seems to have sobered down a bit since he came in,’’ 
said the inspector, as he and the Major left the cell together. 

‘*He had been drinking this morning,’’ said the Major, 
‘‘and has had time to recover himself a little.’’ 

“Tt ’sarare good gift, and very valuable, Sir,’’ observed 
the inspector, ‘‘to have the power of languages. There was 
a time in my history, Sir, when I could have put on to my 
income, ah! pretty uearly five-and-twenty shillings a week, 
I should say, if I had only been able to speak French.’’ 

The Major allowed that the accomplishment was a useful 
one, said ‘‘ Good-day ”’ to the inspector, and strolled towards 
the Lodge, a little disposed to be triumphant, and very much 
disposed to be self-accusing and depressed. 

‘““What am I doing?’’ he asked himself. ‘‘I am conm- 
pounding a felony, I am sheltering a murderer, and helping 
him to live in the odour of sanctity. Why should I have 
meddled or made in the business at all? It was no affair of 
mine.”’ 

But then he thought of the girl, and took comfort from 
the reflection that he had diverted from her path the shadow 
that threatened to fall upon it. 


‘*One must take the rough with the smooth, I suppose,’’ 
said the Major, making an effort to be philosophical. ‘‘ One 
may sometimes refrain from striking a scoundrel in order not 
to beat the inoffensive, and who am I that I should think 
myself entitled to yearn after pure and abstract justice? I 
never got it for myself, thank God! ”’ 

So he went on a little comforted, though still unable to 
approve of himself. 

At the Lodge the news ran that Mr. Kenyon had recovered 
consciousness, had been seen by the doctor, and had been 
ordered rest and quiet. 

Helen pressed the old campaigner to stay until the morning. 

‘**Mr. Douglas is compelled to leave us for London to- 
morrow, and he would be glad of his old friend for a travelling 
companion.’’ 

Helen had heard much of the Major, and though he had by 
no means come up to those conceptions of himself which Dick’s 
enthusiastic description had created, the girl was disposed to 
be loyal to her lover’s idea of his friend, and was prepared to 
find all manner of good qualities in him. Morton accepted her 
invitation, though it went much against the grain with him to 
stay under the same roof with Kenyon, for whom, even apart 
from what he knew of him, he had conceived a mortal aversion. 

He kept a great deal out of the way of the young people, 
and left Dick to the necessary work of support and consolation 
whilst he strolled about the gardens and wondered to find 
himself pitchforked into the middle of so strange a history. 

Bagleigh had lingered to hear the news, and, learning that 
there was no immediate danger to be dreaded, had ridden away 
again. The lovers were left to themselves, and made a great 
deal of progress, though the catastrophe of the day kept Douglas 
from further incursions into the land of actual love-making. 
It would have been quite base to take advantage of so mournful 
a circumstance as had befallen the household, and besides this 
he had an unaffected liking for Kenyon, and he was sorry for 
his illness. 

On the morrow Gabriel was still too unwell to see his guests, 
and Dick and the Major went to London without taking 
personal leave of him. ‘The younger man took what he felt to 
be a clandestine advantage of the situation, and had thé grace 
to be ashamed of it whilst he took it. 

‘*T trust,’’ he said, blushing at his own duplicity, in spite 
of all he could do, ‘‘I trust that if I can manage to get away 
from town for a day next week, that I may be allowed to run 
down and see how Mr. Kenyon is getting on ?”’ 

“We should think it very kind of you,’’ Helen answered, 
shyer in look than common in these parting moments, ‘‘ if you 
took so much trouble.’’ 

XIX. ‘ 

And now, indeed, evil times had descended upon Gabriel 
Kenyon. A criminal, of all men, stands in need of courage, 
though he is pretty generally a criminal because he is a 
coward. Courage and crime do occasionally travel together, 
though rarely. ‘There are some virtues which are easily trans- 
mitted into vices by temptation, but courage is not one of 
them. Gabriel was a coward confessed; and yet had he 
possessed courage enough to stock a dozen hearts he would 
have had need of all of it. 

When he recovered from his swoon, he awoke to the 
immediate memory of what had gone before it. For aught he 
knew he had been denounced already ; or, for aught he knew, 
the man whose voice he had heard was still waiting to 
denounce him. He dared not ask a question for his life, or 
give a hint of the terror which weighed upon his soul. 

The doctor had left behind him injunctions, imparted in an 
unctuous whisper which the patient had clearly overheard, 
that Mr. Kenyon was on no account to be subjected to annoy - 
ance. This tasted at once bitter and mawkish to the patient’s 
palate. Annoyance! Could anything more feebly touch the 
state he layin? Annoyance was to be avoided, and he lay 
suffering all possible torments of remorse and dread. He lay 
all day and suffered ; he lay all night and suffered ; there was 
nothing else todo. In the whole wide gamut of the ghostly noises 
of the night, no note sounded that did not wring his soul with 
fear. Every whisper of the trees, every murmur of the summer 
wind laid a hand of unspeakable terror upon his spirit. He 
lay and watched the dim and narrow circle of light cast by 
the night-lamp, and listened with all his ears, and shrank and 
shuddered in all his craven heart. If he could have foreseen 
this years ago, he might have foregone his crime. He thought 
so now, at least, and strove to hide himself in his own 
crevices, whilst he protested inwardly how truly he had long 
repented. 

A dog would have been ashamed to propitiate an angry 
master as he tried by outcry, adulation, and fawning to pro- 
pitiate Providence. 

The doctor came in the morning. 

‘‘TIf there are any exciting causes, my dear Sir, we must 
not consider them. We must study to preserve our tranquillity.’’ 

Gabriel could have groaned aloud, and would have done it 
but for his ever-present fear of betraying himself. In one 
respect in the midst of all his cowardice he conducted himself 
like a hero. He repressed all signs of fear. 

If by any superhuman chance his enemy were here or near 
no longer, his one possibility of escaping detection lay in quiet. 
He knew this hope to be as wild, and in his own heart thought 
it to be as groundless, as anything he could imagine, but it 
came sometimes, and he welcomed it and gave it shelter. 

Then he settled to the belief that the doctor’s authority was 
strong enough whilst he continued in his present state to ward 
off intruders, even when they were so pressing as Monsieur 
Peltzer had proved himself to be. He yearned to make 
inquiries, and so to put an end to a suspense which, as he told 
himself, was more unbearable than any certainty ; but he pre- 
ferred the suspense to the certainty he dreaded, and so lay still 
and suffered his miseries as best he might. 

Helen was constant in her attendance upon him, and he 
took the trouble of her face, which was little more than a 
reflection of his own, for a sign that things were ill outside. 
But on the third day, as he lay groping about in his mind for 
some safe way of putting his problem to the test, she entered 
and sat beside his bed, laying her hand upon one of his own 
which lay outside the coverlet, and gently stroking it. 

‘*You look troubled, darling,’’ he said, rolling his hollow 
eyes upon her. He was strangely altered, and bore little 
resemblance to the hale and hearty man he had been so short a 
time before. ‘‘ You look troubled, darling.’’ 

‘‘T am troubled,’’ she responded, still fondling his hand. 

Surely, he thought, if anything were spoken or suspected 
yet, she could never seem so kind. 

‘*For me ?”’ he asked. 

‘“*Why, for what else should I be troubled, dear?’’ she 
asked him in return. 

‘ There is nothing else to trouble you ?”’ 

‘*Nothing,”’ she said. 

‘* Nothing but my illness ? 

She thought him fanciful, perhaps a little inclined to wander 
in his wits. 

**No, nothing but your illness, uncle. What else should 
there be? ”’ 

‘* What, indeed?’’ he answered, and tried to smile, with 
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such a ghastly ill-success that he half frightened her. ‘‘ Nothing 
outside my illness ? ”’ 

‘*No, dear, no! Nothing in the world.” 

** You are quite sure?’’ he pressed her, growing « very 
little bolder, but rolling his greatened eyes about the chamber 
to make sure that they were alone. 

** Quite sure,’’ she answered. 

He sank back with a sigh of relief, which Helen could not 
understand. 

She sat then stroking his flaccid fingers, until at length he 
fell asleep. 

He had feigned sleep often (for of all things needful, he 
must look calm, in case the worst should come to the worst, and 
he should have to stand against the world) ; but he slept now 
for the first time since he had awakened from the swoon into 
which his fear of detection had thrown him, Exhausted nature 
would have it so at last, and though the girl’s ignorance 
of the fear which overhung him could hardly be expected to 
endure; it was enough to know that the expected mischief 
was not overtly threatened every moment. Chroniclers of the 
Times of Cruelty, which are so curiously near our own, and look 
so far away from us and so impossible in this century of sen- 
timent—have recorded that prisoners on the rack have slept 
in the intervals of their torture. Gabriel slept in the same 
sort of transient peace, and awoke to the same kind of torment. 

It was not now as it had been when he had lain in the best 
bed-room of the King and Constitution. Then, though his 
illness was the cause of a good deal of gossip and speculation, 
he was left pretty severely to himself; but now he was a 
person of consideration in the county, and the county people 
came to see him, or, failing that, made kind inquiry about 
him. Few people liked him very much, but he was universally 
respected. 

Some made inquiries, naturally enough, as to the way in 
which the attack had befallen him. These learned that Mr. 
Kenyon was in his library at the time with a lawyer's clerk 
from London. Somebody, probably the ancient Partridge, 
had suggested that Cyrus was a lawyer’s clerk. Nobody 
quite knew how the thing was supposed to be known, and 
everybody took it for granted. There was no reason to believe 
that Mr. Kenyon had received disquieting intelligence. One 
or two inquirers, who learned that the lawyer’s clerk had been 
seen in company, at the hotel, with the blackguard French- 
man who had created so unwonted a disturbance at the Lodge 
during his visit, put two and two together, and succeeded in 
making nothing at all out of the combination. 

As a matter of course, on the surface of things there was 
no ground for suspicion of any sort. A most respected and 
valuable member of the community had had a fainting fit and 
lay ill after it, and that was all. 

But Gabriel suspected everything and everybody. ‘To his 
mind it came natural to think that every caller had a special 
purpose in calling. The whole world watched him, and waited 
for the downfall, which, as it seemed, must come. Still, he 
heard nothing, and the silence was very dreadful to endure. 

Bagleigh called daily, and once secured a momentary 
interview with Helen. The young nobleman was peculiarly 
embarrassed; and the girl, who had always hitherto been 
cordial with him, was distinctly cool in her demeanour. 

‘*1’m awfully sorry,’”’ said Bagleigh, ‘that I forgot that 
fellow, Miss Kenyon.’’ 

Helen looked inquiry. 

“That fellow,’’ pursued his Lordship, ‘““who came here 
and made a row the day Mr. Kenyon was taken ill, you know? 
I forgot all about him.’’ 

“*T suppose,”’ said Helen, ‘‘that that was the wisest thing to 
do.”’ 

““That’s really very smart,’’ returned his Lordship ; 
‘but, as a matter of fact, don’t you know, Miss Kenyon, it was 
not.’’ 

‘* Why ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Well, you see,’’ replied his Lordship, ‘‘I took upon 
myself to give him into custody. He was making no end of a 
row outside, and, even though I didn’t know Mr. Kenyon was 
ill at the time, there was nobody else about to do it.”’ 

He seemed uncertain and discomfited within himself, she 
thought, and, so far as she could safely do it, she was anxious 
to put him at his ease. 

“‘T had not heard of it before,’ she said; ‘‘ but I think 
you did quite rightly.’’ 

‘Well, you see,’’ said Bagleigh, ‘‘I ought to have gone 
and appeared against him at the Petty Sessions yesterday, but 
[ forgot all about him, and, because I was not there to 
prosecute, they let the beggar off.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Helen, ‘‘I am not sorry for that. The poor 
man,’’ she added, with an air of wisdom, ‘‘ would have had 
time to get sober.”’ 

‘* Sets a bad example,’’ said his Lordship. ‘‘ Have fellows 
going round to all the houses in the country making rows.”’ 

At about this point in the conversation feminine tact and 
instinct began to discover certain signs in Bagleigh’s demeanour 
which indicated a desire to approach a topic which Helen had 
decided should be approached no more. 

‘‘T must ask you to excuse me now,’’ she said. ‘My 
uncle is not happy if I am long away from him.”’ 

“No, by George !’’ ejaculated his Lordship, seizing the 
conversational chance with unexpected agility, ‘‘ I should say 
he wasn’t. I’m not myself—begad, I’m not! No, I say, 
really Miss Kenyon, you mustn’t go. I’ve something to say, 
and—don’t you know ?—I’m bound to say it.’’ 

He was very obviously in earnest, and the girl was rather 
sorry for him. They had been too closely associated nearly 
all her life for her to mark very clearly or keenly the oddities 
and absurdities which were manifest to the eye of the casual 
observer, and she was disposed, after a certain fashicn, to 
esteem him. 

It goes without saying that she was not sorry for him 
because he could not marry herself (for a girl naturally thinks 
the love pains of anybody but the favoured lover a trifle 
ridiculous) ; but she was sorry for his embarrassment and con- 
fusion; and, since his Lordship displayed such unwonted fire 
in the middle of it all, she thought it best to let him have his 
trouble over, 

She waited, therefore, prepared to listen and to answer. 

“‘T want to know,”’ he began again, floundering somewhat, 
now that his protest had succeeded, and he had secured her 
attention, ‘‘I want to know, Miss Kenyon, if your uncle has 
said anything particular to you within the last day or two?”’ 

‘* About yourself? ’’ she asked. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said his Lordship; ‘‘ about me.”’ 

‘*My uncle has spoken to me.’’ 

‘* Well, now,” said Bagleigh, nervously, ‘‘what have you 
got to say to it ?”’ 

‘‘Lord Bagleigh,’’ she returned, and the young man’s 
spirits fell at once to zero, for she never addressed him so, 
unless she were angry with him, ‘‘I must ask you never to 
allude to that matter again.”’ 

‘* Don’t you like it ’’”’ said his Lordship, miserably. 

Helen answered, with great and commendable seriousness, 
**I do not like it.”’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’’ said his Lordship; ‘‘ dooced sorry, by 
George, lam! I always reckoned on it.”’ 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Dramatis Persone: Poet, Philosopher, Jones of Mariposa, 


Porr. 

‘“‘Halt! Here we are. Now wheel your mare a trifle 
Just where you stand ; then doff your hat and swear 

Never yet was scene you might cover with your rifle 
Half as complete or as marvellously fair.”’ 

PurLosopuEr. 

“ Dropped from Olympus, or lifted from Arcady, 
Swung like a conser, six thousand feet on high 

So like a dream, that one is half afraid he 





Speaks, but to see it dissolve into the sky!” 
Porr. 
“ Well you may say so. The clamour of the river, 
Hum of base toil, and man’s ignoble strife 
Halt far belov/, where the stifling sunbeams quiver, 
But neve’ climb to this purer, higher life ! 
“ Not to this glade, where Jones of Mariposa, 
Simple and meek as his flocks we’re looking at, 
Tends his soft charge; nor where his daughter Rosa 
A shot.) 
Hallo! What’s that !” 
Pui.osoruer. 
: a something thro’ my hat 
Bullet, I think.—You were speaking of his daughter!” 
Porr. 
“ Yes; but—your hat you were moving through the leaves; 
Likely he thought it some eagle bent on slaught:r. 
Lightly he shoots ”’ [A second shot. } 
Puicosorner. 
: AS one readily perceives, 
Stili, he improves! This time yorr hat has got it, 
Quite near the band! Eh! Oh, just as you please— 
Stop, or go on.”’ 
Porr. 
** Perhaps we’d better trot it 
Down through the hollow, and up among the trees.”’ 


Born. 
*“ Trot, trot, trot, where the bullets cannot follow ; 
Trot down and up again among the laurel trees.” 


PuiLosopner. 





* Thanks ; that is better. Now of this shot-dispensing 
Jones and his girl—you were saying ?’’— 
Porr. 
“Well, you see— 
I—hang it all !—Oh! what's the use of fencing — 
Sir, I confess it !—these shots were meant for me.”’ 


— 
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PHILOSOPHER, 
** You!—are you mad ?”’ 
Port. 
‘**God knows; I shouldn’t wonder ! 
[ love this coy nymph, who, cold as yonder peak, 
Shines on the river it feeds, yet keeps asunder 
Long have I worshipped, but never dared to speak. 


** Till she, no doubt, her love no longer hiding, 

Waked by some chance word her father’s jealousy ; 
Slipped her disdain—as an avalanche down gliding 

Swept flocks and kin away to clear a path for me. 
ITence his attack.’’ 

PHILOSOPHER. 
**T see. What I admire 

Chiefly, I think, in your idyl, so to speak, 
Is the shy modesty that checks your youthful tire 

Absence of selt-love and abstinence of cheek ! 
** Still, I might mention, J’ve met the gentle Rosa 

Danced with her thrice, to her father’s jealous dread ; 
And, it is possible, she’s happened to disclose a 

Ahem! You can fancy why Le shoots at me instcad.”’ 


“You}’? 
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PuiLosorner. 
‘Me. But kindly take your hand from your revolver; 
I am not choleric—but accidents may chance. 
And here’s the father, who alone can be the solver 
Of this twin riddle of the hat and the romance.”’ 
Enter Jones of Mai iposa, 
Port. 
** Speak, shepherd—mine!”’ 
PHILOSOPHER. 
‘Hail! Time-and-cartridge-wastcr, 
Aimless exploder of theories and skill! 
Whom do you shoot?” 
JONES OF MARIPOSA. 
** Well, shootin’ aint my t: 
Ef I shoot anything—lI only shoot to kill. 
“That aint what’s up. I only kem to tell y¢ 
Sportin’ or courtin’—trot homeward for your life! 
Gals will be gals, and p’raps its just ez well ye 
Larned there wes one had no wish to b> a wife.’’ 


iste, o7 


Port. 

“* What ?”” 
Puito 
* Ts this true!’ 


OPHER, 


MARIPOSA. 
**T reckon it looks like it 
She saw ye comin’. My gun was standin’ by; 
She made a grab, and, ’fore I up could strike it, 
Blazed at ye both. The critter is so shy!” 


Porr. 


JONES O} 


wet fed 
Jones or Mariposa. 
‘My darter!” 
PHILOSOPHER. 
** Rosa?”’ 
Jones OF Mariposa 


“Same ! Good-by« 
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His disappointment and concern were 86 Zenuine that Helen 
took pity upon him. She held out her band to him frank]; 
like a woman of the world 

Men grow up to self-possession in the presen 
slowly, encountering many troubles by t! uN 
clf-possession by instin 
friends,”” shy ud 

friends,”’ 
, Miss Kenyon,” 


mherit t 


be very good 


said Bagel igh, making a 


’ 
quiet for a year or tWO, don’t you think 


last appeal ; 
there might be 
** No chance 
her hand as she ok “Tf we are to b 
promise me that ; this shall be over, 

sp ik to me again.”’ 

‘*I won't do it 
melancholy aspect 

And so he loved and he rode away 

Gabriel was keen to know the meaning Of any sound hi 
heard He had already dispatched the nurse to inquire the 
name of the arrival when Bagleigh had ridden up to the door 
and surrendered his horse to the met him there, 
and, on Helen’s appearance, he asked who it Was who had just 
left; and the girl, anxious for own her part 
questioned, began to tell Bagleigh’s news about the intruding 
Frenchman 

Gabriel shut his eyes at the first mention Of him, and, with- 
drawing his hand from hers, lest she should feel how his own 
agitated fancies shook him, he listened to the end; and, 
though he struggled with all his forces to preserve composure, 
he groaned aloud, and a cold sweat distilled Upon his forehead 

‘You are in pain, dear,’’ she cried, alarmed by these signs. 

‘** Yes,’’ he answered, hoarsely, ‘* I am in pain.’’ 

Her very innocence was suspicious to him That she should 
come and tell him this story uncons jously to his 
wounded and irritated spirit almost an impossibility 

The fact that Peltzer had been in custody explained hi 
absence until now. And now, what would happen—what 
could happen—but that the man should Come back again 
prepared to denounce him or to bleed him * 

There was one matter in respect to whit h Gabriel had been 
actually conscientious. He had acted as Helen’s steward and 
almoner ; and it was one of his most soothing reflections that 
the estate which would descend to her was net only in better 
condition, but larger than it would probably have been if it 
had rested under any other man’s hand—even the hand of poor 
cousin Robert, her father. This, in the careful halance-sheet 
he kept, made a very considerable set-off to the bill which 
Providence undeniably had against him. And now, if the 
estate were to be wasted in ministering to the needs of this 
scoundrel, the set-off would exist no longer. The estate, as a 
direct consequence of his crime, would be impoverished, and 
might, indeed, if Sullivan’s vaticinations Were realised, be 
carried away altogether, and nothing but his own surrender to 
ignominy and punishment could save it 

And in his own way he had dared to love the child of the 
man whose life he had taken, and had dared so long to 
acknowledge the affection to himself that it had ceased to look 
abnormal or hateful in his eyes. 

So he lay and quaked and sweated hour after hour, and 
day after day, in constant wonder that he was momently 
spared from ruin. Yet finding himself still spared, some 
occasional gusts of courage touched hin, and brought freshness 
to his blood. If wishes are prayers, Gabriel had rarely prayed 
for anything more earnestly than he prayed that one glad 
fancy might prove true, and that M. Peltzer Should have died. 
The silence and the suspense went on from day to day, but as 
the silence grew longer the sense of suspense grew feebler, and 
Gabriel began to gather strength again. 

In the meantime Douglas, in spite of the arduous nature of 
his professional duties in town, had found time to write three 
or four letters of friendly inquiry as to Gabrie}’s condition, 
and Helen, in spite of her duties as nurse, had found time to 
respond to them. If it were needful to analyse motive closely 
here, it might be hinted that both Douglas and Helen were 
guilty of a little hypocrisy. But Dick persuaded himself as 
well as he could that his chief object in writing was really to 
learn how his host and patron was progressing ; and Helen, 
for her part, was quite willing to believe that her chief 
pleasure In answering these inquiries aros¢ from the fact that 
she could daily report that Gabriel was stronger. 

This exchange of correspondence was not allowed to 
interfere with Douglas’s promised visit, and some ten days 
after his departure from the Lodge, he turned up again to 
make inquiries in person. By this time Kenyon was half 
inclined to think that his ardent wishes had been granted, and 
that M. Peltzcr had gone to his own place. Spurred by this 
offspring to his own wishes, which he nurtured with the most 
constant diligence, he had already begun tO Move about again, 
to receive visitors, and to listen to their congratulations on his 
recovery. ‘Ihe first strangers were an ordeal to him; but 
since even his own suspicions could find no Sign of suspicion 
in them, the visits of their successors bectme less and less 
trying; and before Douglas arrived Gabriel had grown quit 
of everything except an occasional nervous tremor, 

The. young barrister and his inquiries Were graciously 
received, for Gabriel’s conscience, in view Of recent events, 
had gone off at a tangent; and whithersoever it might lead 
him, he was prepared most sedulously to follow it. He had 
received a letter from Bagleigh, and knew that the young 
man’s suit was definitely ended; and he had begun to see a 
new possibility of atonement in blessing the Son of the chosen 
friend of its original proprietor with the Possession of the 
estate he held. His discovery of the papers Which had led him 
to the knowledge of young Douglas’s existence might have 
been a part of the hidden scheme; and after his recent shock, 
and his apparently miraculous delivery, he could afford 
nothing but the most instant obedicnce to the voice of the 
inward monitor. So he came to the conclusion that if Douglas 
should really desire Helen, it was his Heaven-sent duty to 
accept him, poor as he was, as a suitor. Conscience had 
always had the whip-hand of him in a way, @nd had driven 
him where he chose to be driven ; but now he cowered before 
her quite slavishly. 

The direction he might take was, of course, contingent on 
Helen’s wishes tending in the same direction ; but he began 
to recall many little things which seemed to Chime in with his 
new fancy. 

The only especial effect of Dick’s visit Was that Kenyon 
gave him a warm invitation to renew it, and the young fellow 
went away more than ever impressed with the amiability and 
gentleness of Gabriel's character. 


"she answered, severely, withdrawing 
1Fiends, you must 
you must not 


again,’’ his Lordship with 


ponded, 


groom WiiG 


to avoid being 


seemed 
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weeks went by, and Gabriel’s heart was 
filled with what he supposed to be a deveut thankfulness at 
his ¢scape trom -a danger from which no escape had seemed 
possible He cultivated benevolence until it blossomed out of 
him in all directions, and he became a prey to every tramp 
th: old coaching line from Meldon to London. He 
r, if that were possible, a pattern person, 
more and more tender and sus- 


The days and the 


Ipou 
pecan than eve 
and his 
ceptible to trifling influences. 

He kept himself informed of Douglas’s career, and watched 
Helen closely, when either she or he made allusion to the 
young barri-ter. He mentioned him so often, and with so 
much meaning, that once or twice he trapped the girl into 
one idea of reparation became more and more 


more 


conscience became 


confusion, and his 
confirmed in him. 

Dick made one flying visit to the Lodge, spending a restful 
day or two there, and being received by Gabriel like a father. 

It happened, one evening, when the sacred season was 
growing near, and when, in the twilight, the whole country-side 
was ghostly with the snow, that Gabriel, who was already coated 
and muffled for his before-dinner constitutional, was standing, 
drawing on his gloves, by the library fire, when Helen entered 
softly, in search of something she had left in the room, and 
Gabriel laid a fatherly hand upon her head. 

‘“*My dear,’’ he said, gently, ‘there is one question to 
which I have never made allusion. I want to speak about it 
now. You will not be distressed, or vexed if I do so? ’’ 

eh hope not, dear,’’ she answered. ‘‘ What is it ?’’ 

‘*'Three or four mouths ago,’’ he said, ‘* you refused 
offer of Lord Bagleigh’s hand. What was your reason ?’’ 

**T could never marry Lord Bagleigh,’’ she answered. 

‘You had no affection for him?’’ said Gabriel, softly. 
‘Well, well! Is there anybody, dear, whom you could marry, 
if he asked you ¢’’ 

His manner was gentle and caressing, and perhaps, though 
he did nat know it, and could not have helped it had he known, 
ua trifle fulsome. 

The girl, who of late, more than ever, had done her best to 
love him, shrank away and made no answer. ‘There was a 
vibrating line in Gabriel’s nature which marred the best music 
he could make for her. 

‘*Is there anybody, dear?’ he asked, again.  ‘‘ Silence 
gives consent, you know,”’ he added, finding her silent still. 
‘**T have a letter here,’’ he went on, after a pause. ‘‘ I am ask- 
ing Mr. Douglas to join us at Christmas-time. Jarristers get 
a fortnight’s rest at that period of the year. Shall I ask him 
to spend the time with us? Shall I send the letter? ”’ 

This was surely the plainest speaking, and Helen answered 
nothing to it. 

‘*Shall I send the letter?’’ 
why I ask the que stion.”’ 

He felt benevolent and pious in his purpose 

‘*T want you to be happy, Helen. Shall I send it ?”’ 

The kindness he seemed to show broke down her 
aversion for him, and she kissed him in the twilight. 

‘* Why, that’s consent,”’ said Gabriel, almost gaily. ‘It 
is too dark to see the roses, but they bloom here all the same.’’ 
He pinched her cheek as he spoke, and she ran from the room 
to face her own thoughts in solitude. 

Gabriel rang the bell, and bade the servant who responded 
to add the letter lying on the table to the rest which waited 
for the post. Then, buttoned and muffled and gloved against 
the evening air, he walked out, passing solemnly down the 
village street and across the village churchyard. 

He was full of peace at last. The thunderbolt that had 
fallen ip the autumn-time and had well-nigh scared him out 
of life had passed him harmlessly. It was meant for a lesson ; 
it had served its turn, and would never fall again. ‘Thinking 
thus he paused for a moment, and then, lifting his eyes, dis- 
covered, with a shock of superstitious feeling, that he stood 
opposite Robert Kenyon’s monument. He went forward 
suddenly, and heard the sound of a crunching footstep on the 
snow behind him. 


the 


he said again. ‘‘ You know 


faint 


XX. 

On the Monday of the first week in December of that year, 
Mr. Sullivan, clad in garments of unusual splendour, stood at 
the door of the house in which he lodged, and gave instructions 
to two stout fellows within doors about the porterage of a box, 
which was so large that it was absolutely inconvenient to carry 
it down the narrow passage and through the doorway. A 
four-wheeled cab stood behind him, and the box, with some 
difficulty, being hoisted to the top of the vehicle, Cyrus drew 
from his pocket a handful of loose coin, and, with a lordly 
air, bestowed a sixpence upon the cabman’s assistant. He 
looked about him then with a sprightly air, jerked his hat into 
half a dozen different postures on his head by as many birdlike 
movements, pulled at his cuffs and collar, danced a step or 
two, and was entering at the door of the vehicle, which the 
cabman held open, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and he turned. 

All the aspect of prosperity and joy be had worn faded 
suddenly. He dashed in the cab with an exclamation, 
slammed the door, and shouted to the driver, ‘‘ Get up and 
drive !’? with every evidence, in face, voice, and manner, of 
extreme terror. 

‘The person whose unexpected appearance had thus shaken 
him was no other than Gustave Peltzer. 

Monsieur Peltzer had cvidently fallen upon dreadful times. 
His boots were mere gaping sacks of tattered leather; his bosom 
was bare and blue and cold. Such garments as he wore hung 
in tattered bannerets about him. He was begrimed and lean 
and frowsy and malodorous, and altogether more like a beast 
of prey than ever. 

‘*Drive!’’ said Sullivan, as this dreadful vision thrust a 
head through the open window of the four-wheeler. 

“‘Vait!’’ cried Peltzer. ‘‘ You are prosperous,’’ he said, 
in rapid French, to Sullivan. ‘‘ You have money in your hand. 
Give me something. I am starving—I am dying.”’ 

Sullivan surrendered half the loose handful of silver, and 
repeated his beseeching order to the cabman. Peltzer drew 
back with the coins in his hand. 

The cab rolled on, and Sullivan communed with himself. 

‘‘Tt’s a hundred to one that’s the last of him. If it only 
should be, I shall have something to be thankful for. It’sa 
blessing that Maria has made up her mind to go to New 
York. There, Cyrus, you'll be rid of all the evil com- 
panions who, until now, have decoyed you on the downward 
road to ruin. I suppose that it’s rather indecent to get 
married so soon after having killed Mrs. Sullivan, but if Maria 
doesn’t mind it, it sits easily upon my own conscience.”’ 

Cyrus counted the loose change about him to see of how 
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much he had been frightened by the imperious Peltzer, and, 
observing that his loss amounted to no more than four-and- 
ninepence, recovered his spirits, and rode away gaily to be 
married. 

Peltzer, left alone in the street, tore off one of the rags from 
his fluttering raiment and wrapped his money in it. Then 
slipping it into a tattered pocket, and holding it there tightly 
in his clenched hand, he slouched on smiling. 

‘*T can do it now,”’ so his thoughts ran. ‘‘I wasa fool not 
to have done it before, when I was there and had the chance. 
A fool would have done it, an ass would have done it, a pig 
would have had the brain to think of it! And I permitted 
myself to be frightened. Silence for silence? Eh, well! But 
what is any man’s silence worth to me, with the dog’s life I 
lead? And what is my silence worth to him in his great house 
with his servants and his luxuries? You are a coward, my 
friend, or you would have played this card before.”’ 

He paused at an ill-conditioned shop, and bought food from 
which an appetite less ravenous than his own would have 
recoiled. ‘hen he walked on again, eating as he walked. 

He seemed to have made himself familiar with his route, 
for he asked questions of no man, though he paused to beg 
here and there from a stranger of respectable aspect, and once 
or twice succeeded in extorting a copper. 

Nightfall saw him fifteen miles from London. He ate and 
slept at a lodging-house, the lowest and cheapest of its kind ; 
and next day he went on again. ‘The human wolf was weary 
and cold and hungry ; and the wolf courage in him, being once 
alight, burned fierce and steady. 

He shuffled on, doing his fifteen miles a day, or thereabouts, 
through a day of fog, a day of rain, a day of clear fiost, a day 
of snow—and then the ugly Nemesis, which for thirteen years 
had strained from the galleys, stood within half a day’s march 
of Perry Haughton. 

He had fed abundantly, if coarsely, on the way, and had 
still a little money left ; and in these later hours he began to 
drink to keep the wolf courage waim. 

He slouched on from hainlet to hamlet, the wolf courage 
failing at times and flaring at times ; and, in the early dusk of 
the winter evening, he came to Perry Haughton. He had 
been apprehensive from the first that his daring might fail 
him here; and, once arrived, he began to grow so chill upon 
the enterprise, that he was half disposed to go back again. 
Iven the miserable life he led was better than that he had 
passed at the galleys; and if tuere was a prize before him 
there was a penalty behind it. 

He spent his last shilling in brandy, and his courage began 
once more to flicker and then to flame. He had conceivid so 
violenta hatred against this Kenyon, who kept him outof hisown, 
that, if he could have done it safely, he would have rejoiced to 
tear him with his hands. ‘This Kenyon robbed him now, and 
had robbed him years ago. He would have had a diamond 
ring, a gold watch and chain, anda roll of crisp bank-notes, as 
the reward of valour and a dexterous blow, if this man had 
not stolen his prey from him, and found ten thousand-fold a 
richer harvest on his body than Peltzer hoped to find. 

The wolf courage needed warming, and these reflections 
and the last shilling’s-worth of brandy served to warm it so 
well, that when he skulked to the gates of the Lodge, and, as 
destiny would have it, saw a well-clad figure emerge from 
them, he followed with histhievish footstep—-miching mallceho— 
as dexterously, and swiftly, and boldly as he could have done 
in the heyday of his youth, before years and the galleys 
tamed his native fires. 

Was he sure of his man? The dusk hid much, and 
thereby helped him. He knew the droop of the shoulders, the 
hands clasped behind, a something cat-like in the tread of the 
man he followed. He knew, or thought he knew—but, at 
the worst, a whispered name would bring the real man toa 
pause, whilst it would mean nothing to a stranger. He 
watched his chance to speak the name, and once or twice, 
when he thought he had found it, a passing stranger put his 
plans out of gear, and he had to go on again. 

At length, however, the chase led him to the village 
churchyard. The gate clanged behind Kenyon with a some- 
thing solitary in its sound, and Peltzer shuffled closer. At 
the second when Kenyon moved away from the monument 
which marked his cousin’s resting-place he made a swift 
forward movement. 

‘* Monsieur Moreau !’’ he whispered, and Gabriel paused in 
his walk, and turned, stretching out an involuntary hand to 
catch at the iron railing of a tomb. ‘‘ A Ja fin!’’ said Peltzer, 
glancing at him through the dusk with shining eyes. 

‘* What do you want?’’ asked Kenyon, swaying slightly to 
and fro, and only sustaining himself by his grasp upon the 
railing. ‘‘ Who are you ?”’ 

‘“‘Tam your old friend and fellow-lodger in the Rue du 
Petit Cardinal,’’ said Peltzer, answering the second question 
first, in a suppressed rage of hate and fear and triumph. ‘“ I 
am the man who knows your secret ! ’’ 

‘*Hush!”’ said Gabriel, not knowing that he spoke at all. 
His terror mastered him and left him without power of reason. 
He would have been at the mercy of any braggart scoundrel 
who had chosen to spring this device upon him. 

‘“T saw you carry in the body,”’ said Peltzer, in a gloating 
whisper. ‘‘I saw you give the. medicine. I saw the man 
revive. I heard the talk between you. I saw what happened 
after. I saw you file the ring from the finger. I saw’’- 

But here Kenyon’s hands went up into the air with a wild 
gesture, which sent the whispering scoundrel back a pace or 
two. 

“‘T_T—know nothing ”’ Gabriel quavered. 

He writhed both hands as if he grappled with something in 
the air above him, and suddenly fell forward, as if he dived 
into some welcome refuge. Peltzer recoiled, and before he 
could recover himself the clang of the churchyard-gate 
apprised him of a new arrival. He ran like a hare for swift- 
ness and noiselessness, doubling and crouching among the 
monuments and tombstones, and then watched and waited. 
He heard awestruck voices, which he could not comprehend, 
and rapid footsteps and appeals for help. Then came lights, 
and a little crowd of people, who, in a while, departed, with 
the lights burning clear in the quiet frosty air, and a measured 
tramp, tramp, tramp, at the core of the crowd. Then silence, 
and the horror of the night. 
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COA. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing 


SOLUBLE. 


The ‘* Lancet.’’—‘‘Pure, free 
from added starch, and sugar, not too rich, 
and very soluble; in fact, its description 
agrees exactly with its composition. We 
wish we could say as much for every popular 
article of food.’’ 


The ‘‘ Medical Times.’’—‘‘ It is 
eminently suitable for invalids, as weli as 
for that steadily growing portion of the 
population who cannot take tea or coffee.”’ 


Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D., 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland ; Vice-President Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain; Medical 
Officer of Health, Dublin, &c.—-‘‘I have 
formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. 
I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so 
well. It is especially adapted to those 
whose digestive organs are weak, and I 
strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D.—‘‘ It 
must be pronounced of the very finest 
quality, being all that can be desired as 
regards aroma and taste, while it possesses 
the great and important. advantages of 
being nutritious and easily assimilated. 
It is, indeed, second to no Soluble Cocoa I 
have ever examined.”’ 


F. Wallis Stoddart, City Analysi 
for Bristol.—‘‘ It may be fairly considered 
the most perfect form in which Cocoa can 
be taken as a beverage.”’ 


I}. M. Sheldon, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
&c.— It is a very elegant preparation, 
and about as near perfection as possible. 
The delicate aroma of the Cocoa is well 
retained. To invalids, its great solubility 
and absence of sediment will render it very 
attractive.” 


Alfred Crespi, M.D.—‘‘ The 
Concentrated Cocoa is excellent ; its flavour, 
solubility, and wholesomeness leave nothing 
to be desired. I heartily recommend it.’’ 


J. Wybrants Olpherts, M.D.—‘‘I 
find it the most agreeable beverage of the 
kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in 
flavour and odour, most wholesome and 
easy of digestion.”’ 


Abraham Kidd, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
I. and Ed.—‘‘ I consider the quality excel- 
lent; indeed, I never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and Ican most strongly recom- 
mend it, especially in cases where digestion 
is not good.” 


J. Mackay, M.D.—‘‘I tested it 
practically by drinking it. I ama cocoa 
drinker myself daily, instead of tea; and 
I must say your sample is the most soluble 
Cocoa I have ever seen, and is extremely 
pleasant to the taste. I have used pure 
cocoas manufactured by other firms, but I 
prefer yours to any of them.”’ 


Geo. Robt. Trewman, M.R.C.S., 
Eng.,and L.8.A.—‘‘ I very much appreciate 
your Cocoa, and consider the solubility 
and flavour the acme of perfection.” 


John Candy, M.D., Hon. Brigade 
Surgeon, Retired Army Medical Staff—“ It 
forms a beverage very pleasant in flavour 
and odour, and well adapted to those who 
suffer from weak digestion, and are unable 
to drink tea, for which this Cocoa will form 
a good substitute.’’ 


D. Thompson, M.D., B.A., 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8., &c.—**I have been 
using your Pure Concentrated Cocoa for 
breakfast every morning. It is superior 
to _ I have ever tasted, and I can with 
confidence recommend it as a substitute 
for tea in all cases of dyspepsia.” 


J. K. Healy, L.K.Q.C.P., Ire- 
land.—‘‘ Having tried the sample of Cocoa 
which you sent me, I must say I consider 
it to be tar superior to any other cocoas.”’ 


T. Carter Wigg, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.P. and Medallist.—‘‘The sample 
you have sent me I have no hesitation in 
saying possesses the most agreeable flavour, 
furnishing one of the most valuable and 
health-giving beverages in a highly concen- 
trated form, suitable alike for those of 
pie a0 digestion as for the hard-working 
toiler.’ 


Glynn Whittle, M.A., M.D., 
M.R.C.S8., &c.—‘* The Pure Concentrated 
Cocoa prepared by Messrs. J. 8. Fry and 
Sons, of Bristol, I regard as one of the 
best preparations of the kind in use in 
this country. It is palatable, nutritious, 
and easily digestible, forming a beverage 
suitable alike for invalids and others.” 


J. 5S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 


the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


EASILY DIGESTED. 


THSTIMONIALS. 
James P. Stewart, M.B. and C.M. Glasgow Edward Haughton, M.D., B.A., &c.—-‘‘It has 


University. “Having tried it, I found it all that could be good flavour, and is free from starch. It is also more soluble 
wished for, and truly a delicious beverage.” than many other specimens of repute.” | 
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William Foley, M.D., M.R.C.8., M.R.1.A., &e. S. B. G. McKinney, M.A., Surgeon.—‘‘T have 

‘* Determined to give it a fair unbiassed trial, I divided my been a cocoa drinker for many years, and have tried most of 

little sample with several friends, upon whose judgment and the high-class cocoas advertised in this country, and I prefer 

truthfulness I could depend. I am very happy to say that your Pure Concentrated Cocoa to any other, while I also find 
they all concur with me in the opinion that it fully bears out | it cheaper than any other preparations of the same class.’’ 


all the character given of it.”’ | 
| Y : ‘ » anne . 
Rowland P. Williams, L.R.C.P., L.R.CS. ns i Shaw, SAS 2 ae eee ee 
Medallist.—‘‘ The sample of your Prre Concentrated Cocoa contd tale holes den aii is drama iia dapat ayy 


was really delicious.” 

T. Lowe Whistler, M.B., Trinity College, Edmund J. Syson, Medical Officer.—‘‘I have 
Dublin; F.R.C.S., Ireland.—‘‘ It is, in my opinion, from its used your preparations for many years. The sample you sent 
agreeable flavour and its composition, a very valuable and | is excellent in every way. Its solubility is perfect, and ite 
nutritious article of food.” | flavour the same.” 





ECONOMICAL. 


W. Dowson, M.A., M.B., B.C., 
Cantab.—“I have been greatly impressed 
by the ease and readiness with which « 
most agreeable and easily digestible 
drink can be made from your Concentrated 
Cocoa.’”’ 


Oliver Barber, Surgeon.—-‘‘ The 
sample of Cocoa you sent me I have tried, 
and found it exactly to my taste. It is 
perfectly soluble, and makes a most delicious 
cup of Cocoa.” 


J. Westmorland, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., L.8.A.—‘‘I have never tasted 
any Cocoa so delicious in flavour ; it mixes 
readily, and makes a very pleasant 
beverage.”’ 


John Woods Beck, M.D., Master 
in Surgery.—‘‘I find it a very superior 
article, much better than pe bg J of the 
kind I have been in the habit of using, 
easily soluble, and of an excellent flavour.” 


W. F. Fenton, L.B.C.F, 
L.R.C.8.1.—“ It is twenty years ago since 
I used cocoa for breakfast, and, owing to 
the satisfaction your trial sample gave me, 
1 intend using it for the future.” 


F. G. Connor, M.B.—-‘‘ Having, 
along with some friends, examined the 
specimen which you forwarded, we have 
come to the conclusion that your pre- 
paration is one of the best in the market.” 


Charles F. Moore, M.D., 
F.R.C.S8.1., L.8.A., &e.—** [have used Fry’s 
Concentrated Cocoa, and have recommended 
it to others, as I have found it very pal- 
atable and well suited as an article of diet, 
from its being nutritious, agreeable, and 
easily digested.’’ 


A. P. B. Moore, M.D.—‘‘ The 
sample of Cocoa which you sent me is the 
best I have ever tasted. It has a delicious 
flavour, and is perfectly soluble.” 


Louis J. King, M.R.C.S.— ‘‘I 
think most highly of your Concentrated 
Cocoa. It agrees well with patients, and 
provides for a great need in cases where 
tea has to be prohibited.” 


Ww. 2 Pwrors,” BARGE, 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &e.—‘**I came to the 
conclusion it was delicious, being very 


suluble, with a bland and marked nutty 
flavour, quite distinct from anything 
hitherto tasted, and in a perfectly digestible 
form.”’ 


Thomas Hayes, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
Eng., J.P.—‘* Your Cocoa is the most 
agreeable and delicious of its class that 
I have ever tried. What is gratefully 
accepted by the stomach is generally easy 
of digestion. 


Thomas Langston, L.R.C.P., 
&c.—** Having carefully tested your Cocoa, 
which is more soluble and delicious in 
flavour than ordinary cocoas, and better 
suited for those to whom tea is often 
objectionable, I have decided to recommend 
the use of Fry’s Cocoa in preference to all 
others.” 


J. E. Hiffernan, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S,, &c.-—‘* I have tried your sample 
of Pure Concentrated Cocoa, and I find it 
the best I have ever seen or tasted.”’ 


John Goodman, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., &c.—*I have employed your 
Pure Concentrated Cocoa, and consider it 
to be a first-class beverage, exhibiting the 
delicious flavour of the cocoa. It is highly 
assimilable, and suitable for dyspeptics, 
and for all with whom tea does not agree.”’ 


Thomas Wilson, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C 8., &c.—‘*I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the best I ever ured. 
believe it to be highly nutritious, and 
easily assimilated, and will have great 
pleasure in recommending it to my friends 
and patients.’’ 


Jas. A Coutts, M.D., C.M. 
‘*T think it has only to be known to be 
widely appreciated by the public. It is cer- 
tainly the nicest and most perfect pre- 
paration of Cocoa I have ever tasted.” 


William J. Kisby, Medical 
Officer.—‘‘ The specimen of Cocoa is, with- 
out doubt, the finest I have ever seen; and 
I look upon it as of the greatest value for 
nutritious use, more especially for children, 
as an article of diet. I have been a large 
eonsumer of another maker’s cocoa in my 
family for years, but am of opinion Messrs. 
Fry’s stands first in the market for more 
ready solubility and taste.’’ 
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HANDSOME 
EARLY ENGLISH CABINET, 


VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, 
SMOKING, OR 
DINING ROOM CHAIR. 


ffed hair 
best 


17 in. by 
high, 12s. 9d 

d and ( 
vditto, 178 6d 


we 


and upholstered in KE} 
leather, £3 3s, 


THESE 


Let 


ORDERING 
Houses and Estates 


IN ANY OF 


to be or 


. DELFT. ° 


Walnut, Birch, or 
Ebonized Etagere 
Occasional Table. 


17in., 27 


ARTICLES 


Sold 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


TURNISH 


NEWS SUMMER NUMBER, 


THROUGHOUT 


ETZMANN & 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD 


(Regd.) 


1886. 


(ke 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, 
GLASS, PAPERHANGINGS, PICTURES, BRONZES, CLOCKS, &c. 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
































BED-ROOM SUITE. 


ition of various woods, decorated or plain, artistic soft colour 


of Wardrobe 


In imit 
shades, ¢ 
Drawer 
Rail, Pede 


with plate-glass 
Wasl 


in ‘onsisting door ; 


ind Toilet 
stal ¢ ast and Three 


iold Glass attached ; 


Chairs, 9 GUINEAS, 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER: 


Town and Country 


Chest of Drawers, 


hstand, with marble top and 


MENTIONING 
Register Free on Application. 


ings in various subdued 
with shelf; 
tiled back ; 


Jewel- 


and Towel 


ILLUSTRATED 
Removals by 


* THE 


Upholstered with hair, 
and finished 


Mounting Nee 


LONDON NEWS” 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


Dinner Plates. 


HANDSOME BLACK AND 
GOLD GLASS. 


With Shelves, best Plates. 


4 ft. Gin. wide, 4 ft. high, 
Ditto, in all-gilt frame, 


2 17s. 6d 
£3 3s 
“ LOUISE.” 


Set, 5s. 6d. 


THE 


Single 


uae EBONIZED EARLY ENGLISH 
THE SPANiSH TABLES. 


EASY-CHAIR. ; 
2ft. 6in. 


2 ft 
3 ft. 
3ft.6in. .. 


in the 
best manner, £2 15s. 
llework 


9in. 
extra, 
SUPPICIENT 


Estime sigs Free. 


WILL BE 


Rail, Road, or Sea. 


PERSONS RESIDING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND THE COLONIES WILL FIND GREAT ADVANTAGES BY INTRUSTING THEIR ORDERS TO 0. AND CO. 


OETZMANN & CO., COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD=-ROAD, LONDON. 


Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


| Pain KILLER 


Perry y DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, 
and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World, 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scaids, B urns Spraina, 
Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and 
Limbs, and all Neuralgic and Ri atic Pains. Taken in- 
te rnally , Cures at once Coug iden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarr bers, ‘ ‘ a Infantom. PAT 
KILLER is the great Ho hol Me dicine ind affords relief 
not to be obtained hy © smedics, Any Chemist can 


oupp y it at Is, 16¢. and 26, wl. per Bottle. 
Vy HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
18 YOUR MOTTO!?~—Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 74. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and stee! dies, 83. 6d. Gold Seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 1&-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. Manual 
f Heraldry, 40 Engravings, 34. 04..-T. CULLETON, @, Cran- 
hourn-street (corner of St. Martin’'s-lane). 


ry r ‘Tr y 
C CLLETON S GUINEA BOX of 
/ STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper 
and 500 Envelupes, all stam pe d in the most clegant way with 
Creat and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engray ing © f 
Steel Die included. Sent t y any part for P.O, order co ULL E 
TOS, # 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’ s-lane) 


VISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 2. 8d., post-free, inc Inding the 

Engraving of Copper-plate & 

hossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13«. 6d 

Seal Engraver, 2, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’sdane, W.0, 
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TEN CUINEA BAC 
SENT CARRIACE PAto 

REALCROCODILE-LINED SILK 

OXFORD ST LONDON 

CATALOGUES OF BACS Ke TS REE: 


} and Ivory 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 
very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver 
Fittings, 105s. 
The best value ever offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 

in Morocco, fitted 
plete, 42s., 63s. ; with Silver 
Fittings, 84s., 105s. The 
best value ever offered. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 

GLADSTONE BAGS, 
empty and fitted. HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &e. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. 


aba 


OF 


> RUDGE & 0, 


LIMITED, 


DEPOTS: 
LONDON: 
443, Oxford-st., W. 


” 


12, Queen Victoria-st., E.C, 


MANCHESTER: 160 to 164, Deansgate. 


BIRMINGHAM: 4, Livery-st. 
LIVERPOOL: 101, Bold-st. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Bigg Market. 


LEEDS: 138, New Station-st. 


CANTERBURY: 32, St. Margaret’s-st. 


GLASGOW : 241, Sauchiehall-st. 
2 EDINBURGH: 29, Hanover-st. 
“ DUBLIN: 1, Stephen’s-green 
(Corner of Grafton-st.) 


BELFAST: 49, Royal-avenue. 


“THE BICYCLETTE.” (PaTeNTED 1879.) 


LISTS FREE ON 


com- | 


EANEZ 


COMFORTABLE TEETH 


CAUTION.—To guard against thee lent imitations, see th 
each Label bears the name of “ WILCOX & CO.,239, Orford-st.,W.’ 

There are eer KINDS, aiainn ruished from cach other by 
a YELLOW roe EN,and RED SILK THREAD, attached to 
stopper. / DE SU ai LOW) instantly removes the 
most L jolent Te vot uc he. be R L EN 





AU DE SUEZ (G $), used as 





THREAD is us ed as the G reen, hu cially 
children’s use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH -PASTE, 

|r ymoval of tartarand whitening the teeth. Free by parce Hews 
| from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford-st., W. ; and through <4 
| Chemist. Yellow, 23. 9.1. ; Green 33. 6d.; Red, 33. ; Paste, 4s. 


D’S ASTHMA CURE BY INHALATION, 
Miss EMILY FAITHFUL, in “Three Visits to America,” 
thus writes :—“It is of inestimable value to sufferers from 
that painful malady here. I have tried every remedy ever 
invented, and HIMROD'S. CURE is the only one in which I 
have absolute confidence.” It is also important to observe 
that HIMROD'S CURE was employed, under the highest 
medical sanction, + oy c = of es late EARL OF BEACONS- 
FIELD. Himrod’s per Tir or post-free, 4s. 3d 
JOHN M. RICH ARDS, "6. Holborn Viadwe *t, London, if 


WMO) 








“ROYAL CRESCENT-TRICYCLE” cParewreo.) 





APPLICATION. 








